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MASTER OF HIS FATE, 


** It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 


I am the captain of my soul.” 


—A Book of Verses: W. E, Henter. 


CHAPTER V.—THE REMARKABLE CASE OF LADY MARY FANE, 


Ir was the kind of day that is 
called seasonable. If the sun had 
been obscured, the air would have 
been felt to be wintry; but the 
sunshine was full and warm, and so 
the world rejoiced, and declared it 
was a perfectly lovely May day,— 
just as aman who is charmed with 
the smiles and beauty of a woman, 
thinks her complete though she 
may have a heart of ice. Lefevre, 
as he went his hospital round that 
afternoon, found his patients rev- 
elling in the sunlight like flies. 
He himself was in excellent spirits, 
and he said a cheery or facetious 
word here and there as he passed, 
which gave infinite delight to the 
thin and bloodless atomies under 
his care; for a joke from 80 seri- 
ous and awful a being as the doctor 
is to a desponding patient better 
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than all the drugs of the pharma- 
copeia : it is as exquisite and sus- 
taining as a divine text of promise. 
to a religious enthusiast. 

Dr Lefevre was thus passing 
round his female ward, with a 
train of attentive students at his 
heels, when the door was swung 
open and two attendants entered, 
bearing a stretcher between them, 
and accompanied by the house-phy- 
sician and a policeman. 

‘What is this?” asked Lefevre, 
with a touch of severity ; for it 
was irregular to intrude a fresh 
case into a ward while the physi-. 
cian was going his round, 

“T thought, sir,” said the house- 
physician, “ you would like to see 
her at once: it seems to me a@ case 
similar to that of the man found 
in the Brighton train.” 
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* Where was this lady found ?” 
asked Lefevre of the policeman. 
He used the word “lady ” advired- 
ily, for though the dress was that 
-of a hospital nurse or probationer, 
‘tthe unconscious face was that of an 
educated gentlewoman. ‘“ Why, 
bless my soul!” he cried, upon 
more particular scrutiny of her 
features“ it seems to me I know 
ther! Surely I do! Where did 
you say she was found ?” 

The policeman explained that 
Ihe was on his beat outside St 
James’s Park, when a park-keeper 
called him in and showed him, in 
one of the shady walks, the lady 
set on a bench as if she had 
fainted. The keeper said he had 
taken particular notice of her, be- 
cause he saw from her dress and 
her veil she was a hospital lady. 
When he first set eyes on her, an 
old gentleman was sitting talking 
to her—a strange, dark, foreign- 
looking gentleman, in a soft hat 
and a big Inverness cape, 

“Good heavens !” exclaimed the 
doctor. “The very man! That’s 
the meaning of it. And I did not 
guess !” 

His assistant and the policeman 
gazed at him in surprise; but he 
recovered himself and asked, with 
a serious and determined knitting 
of the brows, if the policeman had 
seen the old gentleman. The 
«policeman replied he had not ; the 


; gentleman was nowhere to be seen 


when he was called in. The keeper 


saw him only once; when he re- 


turned that way again, in about a 
quarter of an hour, he found the 
lady alone and apparently asleep. 


. She had a very handsome umbrella 


by her side, and therefore he kept 
within eye-shot of her on this side 
and on that, lest some park-loafer 


: should seize so good a chance of 


‘thieving. He thus passed her two 


-or three times. The last time, he 
-remarked that she had slipped a 


little to one side, and that her 
umbrella had fallen to the ground, 
He went to pick it up, and it 
struck him as he bent that she 
looked strangely quiet and pale, 
He spoke to her; she made no 
reply. He touched her—he even 
in his fear ventured to shake her 
—l she made no sign; and he 
ran to call the policeman. They 
then brought her straight to the 
hospital, because they could see 
she was s hospital lady of some 
sort. , 

“Tt must—it must be the 
same!” said Lefevre. 

“T thought, when I first heard 
of it below,” said the house- 
physician, “that it must be the 
same man as was the cause of the 
other case, in the Brighton train,” 

“No doubt it is the same. But 
I was thinking of it in another— 
a far more serious sense!” Then 
turning to the waiting policeman, 
he said, “ Of course, you must re- 
port this to your inspector?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the policeman. 

“Give him my compliments, 
then, and say I shall see him 
presently.” 

Yet, he thought, how could he 
speak to the official, with all that 
he suspected, all that he feared, in 
his heart? With his attention on 
the qué vive with his experiences 
and speculations of the night, he 
was seized, as we have seen, by the 
conclusion that the “ strange, dark, 
foreign-looking gentleman” of the 
park-keeper’s story was the same 
whose steps he had followed the 
evening before, without guessing 
that the man was perambulating 
the pavement and passing among 
the crowd in search, doubtless, of 
a fresh victim for occult experi- 
ment oroutrage! That conclusion 
once determined, shock after shock 
smote upon his sense. What if the 


mysterious person were really’ 


proved to be Julius’s father! 
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What if he had entered upon a 


course of experiment or outrage 
(he passed in rapid review the 
mysteries of the Paris pavement 
and the Brighton train, and this 
of the Park)— outrage yet un- 
namable because unknown, but 
which would amaze and confound 
society, and bring signal punish- 
ment upon the offender? And 
what—what if Julius knew all 
that, and therefore sought to keep 
his parentage hidden ? 

“ She is ready, doctor,” said the 
Sister of the ward at his elbow, 
adding with a touch of excitement 
in her manner as he turned to her, 
“Do you know who she is? Look 
at this card ; we noticed the name 
first on her linen.” 

Dr Lefevre looked at the card 
and read, “ Lady Mary Fane, Carl- 
ton Gardens, 8S. W.” 

“T suspected as much,” said he. 
“Lord Rivercourt’s daughter, It’s 
a bad business. She has been 
learning at St Thomas’s the duties 
of nurse and dresser, which ac- 
counts for her being in that uni- 
form.” 

He went to the bed on which 
his new patient had been laid, and 
very soon satisfied himself that her 
case was similar to that of the 
young officer, though graver much 
than it. He wrote a telegram to 
Lord Rivercourt, sent the house- 
physician for his electrical appara- 
tus, and returned to the bedside, 
He looked at his patient. He 
had not remarked her hitherto 
more than other women of his ac- 
quaintance, though he had some- 
times sat at her father's table; but 
now he was moved by a beauty 


which was enhanced by helpless-— 


ness—a beauty stamped with a 
calm disregard of itself—the mani- 
fest expression of a noble and lov- 
ing’ soul, which had lived above 
the plane of doubt and fear and 
gusty passion. Her wealth of 
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lustrous black hair lay abroad 
upon her pillow, and made an 
admirable setting for her finely 
modelled head and neck, As he 
looked at this excellent present- 
ment, and thought of the intelli- 
gence and activity which had been 
wont to animate it, resentment 
rose in him against the man who, 
for whatever end, had subdued the 
noble woman to that condition, 
and a deep impatience penetrated 
him that he had not discovered— 
had even scarcely guessed — the 
purpose or the method of the sub- 
jugation ! 

It was, however, not speculation 
but action that was needed then, 
The apparatus described in the 
case of the young officer was ready, 
and the house-physician was wait- 
ing to give his assistance. The 
stimulation of Will and Electricity 
was applied to resuscitate the 
patient—but with the smallest 
success: there was only a faint. 
flutter, a passing slight rigidity of 
the muscles, and all seemed again 
as it had been, The exhausting 
nature of the operation or ex- 
periment forbade its immediate 
repetition. Disappointment per- 
vaded the doctor’s being, though 
it did not appear in the doctor’s 
manner. 

“We'll try again in half an 
hour,” said he to his assistant, and: 
turned away to complete his round 
of the ward. 

At the end of the half-hour, 
Lefevre and the house - physician 
were again by Lady Mary’s bedside. 
Again, with fine but firm touch, 
Lefevre stroked nerves and muscles « 
to stimulate them into normal ac- 
tion ; again he and his assistant 
put out their electrical force 
through the electrode ; and again 
the result was nothing but a pass- 
ing galvanic quiver. The doctor, 


though he maintained his profes- 
sional calm, was smitten with 
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alarm,—as a man is who, walking 
through darkness and danger to 
the rescue of a friend, finds him- 
self stopped by an unscalable 
wall. While he sought fresh 
means of help, his patient might 
pass beyond his reach. He did 
not think she would —he hopel 
she would not; but her condition, 
so obstinately resistant to his 
restoratives, was so peculiar, that 
he could not in the least deter- 
mine the issue. Imagination and 
speculation were excited, and he 
asked himself whether, after all, 
the explanation of his failure 
might not be of the simplest—a 
difference of sex! The secrets of 
mature, so far as he had discovered, 
were of such amazing simplicity, 
that it would not surprise him now 
to find that the electrical force of 
a man varied vitally from that of 
a woman. He explained this sus- 
picion to his assistant. 

“T think,” said he, “we must 
make another attempt, for her con- 
dition may become the more seri- 
ous the longer it is left. We'll set 
the Sister and the nurse to try this 
time, and we'll turn her bed north 
and south, in the line of the earth’s 
magnetism.” But just then the 
lady’s father, the old Lord River- 
court, appeared in response to the 
doctor’s telegram, and the experi- 
ment with the women had to wait. 
The old lord was naturally filled 
with wonder and anxiety when he 
saw his apparently lifeless daughter. 
He was amazed that she should 
have been overcome by such in 
fluence as, he understood, the old 
gentleman must wield. She had 
always, he said, enjoyed the finest 
health, and was as little inclined 
to hysteria as woman well could 
be. Lefevre told the father that 
this was something other than 
hystero-hypnotism, which, while it 
reassured him as to his daughter’s 
former health, made him the more 
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anxious regarding her present con- 
dition. 

“Tt is very extraordinary,” said 
the old lord ; “ but whatever itis, 
—and you say it is like the young 
man’s case that we have all read 
about,—whatever it is,”—and he 
laid his hand emphatically on the 
doctor’s arm,—‘“ she could not be in 
more capable hands than yours,” 

That assurance, though soothing 
to the doctor’s self-esteem, added 
gravely to his sense of responsi- 
bility. 

While they were yet speaking, 
Lefevre was further troubled by 
the announcement that a detective- 
inspector desired to spedk with 
him! ‘Should he tell the inspec- 
tor all that he had seen the night 
before, and all that he suspected 
now, or should he hold his peace! 
His duty as a citizen, as a doctor, 
and as, in a sense, the protector of 
his patient, seemed to demand the 
one course, while his considera 
tion for Julius and for his own 
family suggested the other. Surely, 
never was a simple, upright doctor 
involved in a more bewildering 
smbroglio / 

The detective-inspector entered 
and opened an interview which 
proved iess embarrassing than 
Lefevre had anticipated. The 
detective had already made up his 
mind about the case and his course 
regarding it. He put no curious 
questions ; he merely inquired con- 
cerning the identity and the condi- 
tion of the lady. When he heard 
who she was, and when he caught 
the import of an aside from Lord 
Rivercourt that it would be worth 
any one’s while to discover the 
mysterious offender, professional 
zeal sparkled in his eye. 

“T think I know my man,” said 
he ; and the doctor looked the live- 
ly interest he felt. ‘I am right, I 
believe, Dr Lefevre, in setting this 
down to the author of that other 
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case you had, — that from the 
Brighton train?” Lefevre thought 
he was right in that. “*M. 
Dolaro:’ that was the name. I 
had charge of the case, and was 
baffled. I shan’t miss him this 
time. I shall get on his tracks at 
once ; he can’t have left the Park 
in broad daylight, a singular man 
like him, without being noticed.” 

“It rather puzzles me,” said the 
doctor, “what crime you will 
charge him with.” 

“It is an outrage,” said Lord 
Rivercourt; “and if it is not 
criminal, it seems about time it 
were made so.” 

“Oh, we'll class it, my lord,” 
said the detective ; ‘never fear.” 

The detective departed; but 
Lord Rivercourt seemed not 
inclined to stir. 

“You will excuse me,” said Le- 
fevre; “but I must perform a 
very delicate operation.” 

“To be sure,” said the old lord ; 
“and you want me to go. How 
stupid of me! I kept waiting for 
my daughter to wake up; but I 
see that, of course, you have to 
rouse her. It did not occur to me 
what that machine meant. Some- 
thing magneto-electric—eh!? For- 
give one question, Lefevre. I can 
see you look. anxious: is Mary’s 
condition very serious? — most 
serious? J can bear to be told 
the complete truth.” 

The doctor was touched by the 
old gentleman’s emotion. He took 
his hand. “It is serious,” said he 
—‘ most serious, for this reason, 
that I cannot account for her ob- 
stinate lethargy ; but I think there 
is no immediate danger. If neces- 
sity arises, I shall send for you 
again.” 

“To the House,” said Lord 
Rivercourt. “I shall be sitting 
out a debate on our eternal Irish 
question.” 

Lefevre was left seriously dis- 
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composed, but at once he sent for 
the house-physician, summoned the 
Sister and the nurse, and set about 
his third attempt to revive his 
patient. He got the bed turned 
north and south. He carefully 
explained to the two women what 
was demanded of them, and ap- 
plied them to their task; but, 
whatever the cause, the failure was 
completer than before: there was 
not even a tremor of muscle in the 
unconscious lady, and the doctor 
was suffused with alarm and humi- 
liation, Failure ! — failure |! — 
failure! Such a concatenation 
had never happened to him before ! 

But failure only nerves the 
brave and capable man to a 
supreme effort for success. Still 
self-contained, and apparently un- 
moved, the doctor gave directions 
for some liquid nourishment to be 
artificially administered to his 
patient, said he would return after 
dinner, and went his way. The 
society of friends or acquaintances 
was distasteful to him then; the 
thought even of seeing his own 
familiar dining-room and his fa- 
miliar man in black, whose silent 
obsequiousness he felt would be a 
reproach, was disagreeable. All 
his thought, all his atiention, all 
his faculties were drawn tight to 
this acute point—he must succeed ; 
he must accomplish the task he 
had set himself: life at that hour 
was worth living only for that pur- 
pose. But how was success to be 
compelled ? 

He walked for a while about the 
streets, and then he went into a res- 
taurant and ordered a modest dinner. 
He broke and crumbled his bread 
with both hands, his mind still 
intent on that one engrossing, acute 
point. While thus he sat he heard 
@ voice, as in a dream, say, “ The 
very doctor you read about. That's 
the second curious case he’s got in 
a month or so. . . . Oh yes—very 














clever; he treats them, I under- 
stand, in the same sort of way as 
the famous Dr Charbon of Paris 
would. . . . I should say so; quite 
as good, if not better than Charbon. 
I’d rather have an English doctor 
any day than a French... . His 
name’s in the paper — Lefevre,” 
Then the doctor woke to the fact 
that he was being talked about. 
He perceived his admirers were 
sitting at a table a little behind 
him, and he judged from what had 
been said that his fresh case was 
already being made “copy” of in 
the evening papers. The flattering 
comparison of himself with Dr 
Charbon had an oddly stimulating 
effect upon him, notwithstanding 
that it had been uttered by he 
knew not whom,—a mere vox et 
preterea nihil. He disclaimed to 
himself the truth of the comparison, 
but all the same he was encouraged 
to bend his attention with his 
utmost force to the solution of his 
difficult problem—what to do to 
rouse his patient ? 

He sat thus, amid the bustle and 
buzz of the restaurant, the coming 
and going of waiters, completely 
abstracted, assailing his difficulty 
with questions on this side and 
on that,—when suddenly out of 
the mists that obscured it there 
rose upon his mental vision an 
idea, which appealed to him as 
2 solution of the whole, and, more 
than that, as a secret that would 
revolutionise all the treatment of 
nervous weakness and derange- 
ment. How came the idea? How 
da ideas ever come? As inspira- 
tions, we say, or as revelations ; 
and truly they come upon us with 
such amazing and inspiriting fresh- 
ness, that they may well be called 
either the one or the other. But 
no great idea had ever yet an 
epiphany but from the ferment of 
more familiar small ideas,—just as 
the glorious Aphrodite was born of 
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the ferment and pother of the waves. 
of the sea. Lefevre’s new idea 
clothed itself in the form of a com- 
parative question— Why should 
there not be Lransfusion of Nervos¢ 
Force, Ether, or Electricity, just 
as there is Transfusion of Blood? 

He pushed his dinner away (he 
could scarcely have told what he 
had been eating and drinking), 
called for his bill, and returned 
with all speed to the hospital. He 
entered his female ward just as 
evening prayers were finished, be- 
fore the lights were turned out and 
night began for the patients. He 
summoned his trusted assistant, 
the house-physician, again. 

“T am about to attempt,” said 
he, “an altogether new operation : 
the patient has remained just as 
I left her, I suppose?” 

“Just the same.” 

“ Nervous Force, whether it be 
Electricity or not, is manifestly a 
fluid of some sort: why should it 
not be transfused as the other 
vital fluid is?” 

“Indeed, sir, when you put it 
so,” said the house-physician, sud- 
denly steeled and brightened into 
interest, “I should say ‘why not?’ 
The only reason against it is what 
can be assigned against all new 
things — it has not, so far as I 
know, been done.” 

“Exactly. I am going to try. 
I think, in case we need a current, 
so to say, to draw it along, that we 
shall use the apparatus too; we 
shall therefore need the women.” 

“You mean, of course,” said the 
young man, “you will cut a main 
nerve.” 

“JT shall use this nerve,” said 
Lefevre, indicating the main nerve 
in the wrist,—upon which the 
young man, in his ready enthusi- 
asm, began to bare his arm. 

“‘ My dear fellow,” said Lefevre, 
‘do you consider what you are 80 
promptly offering? Do you know 
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that my experiment, if successful, 
might leave you a paralytic, or an 
imbecile, or even—a corpse ?” 

‘‘T’ll take the risk, sir,” said the 
young man. 

“T can’t permit it, my boy,” 
said Lefevre, laying his hand on 
his arm, and giving him a look 
of kindness. ‘ Nobody must run 
this risk but me. I don’t mean, 
however, to cut the nerve.” 

“What then, sir?” 

“ Well,” said Lefevre, “ this 
Nervous Force, or Nervous Ether, 
is clearly a very volatile, and at 
the same time a very searching 
fluid. It can easily pass through 
the skin from a nerve in one per- 
son to a nerve in another. There 
is no difficulty about that; the 
difficulty is to set up a rapid 
enough vibration to whirl the cur- 
rent through!” He said that in 
meditative fashion: he was clearly 
at the moment repeating the work- 
ing out of the problem. 

“T see,” said the young man, 
looking thoughtful. 

“Now, you are a musician, are 
you not?” 

“T play a little,” said the young 
man, with a bewildered look. 

“You play the violin?” 

“Yes.” 

** And, of course, you have it in 
your rooms. Would you be so 
good as bring me the bow of your 
violin, and borrow for me anywhere 
a tuning-fork of as high a note as 
possible ?” 

The young man looked at Dr 
Lefevre in puzzled inquiry; but 
the doctor was considering the 
electrical apparatus before him, 
and the young man set off on his 
errands. When he returned with 
the fiddle-bow and the tuning-fork, 
he saw Lefevre had placed the 
machine ready, with fresh chemi- 
cals in the vessels. 

“ ae u perceive my purpose ?” 
oh Caters He placed one 
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handle of the apparatus jin the 
unconscious patient’s right hand, 
while he himself took hold of her 
left arm with his right hand, so 
that the inner side of his wrist 
was in contact with the inner side 
of hers; and then, to complete 
the circle of connection, he took in 
his left hand the other handle of 
the apparatus. ‘i You don’t under- 
stand ?” 

“T do not,” answered the young 
man. 

“We want a very rapid vibration 
—much more rapid than usual,” 
said the doctor. “I can apply no 
more rapid vibration at present 
than that which the note of that 
tuningfork will produce, I want 
you to sound the tuning-fork with 
the fiddle-bow, and then apply the 
fork to this wire.” 

“Oh,” said the young man, “I 
understand !” 

“Now,” said Lefevre, “you'd 
better call the ‘Sister to set the 
electricity going.” 

The Sister came and took her 
place as before described — with 
her hands, that is, on the cylinder 
of the electrode, her fingers dipping 
over into the vessels of chemicals. 
She opened her eyes and smiled at 
sight of the fiddle-bow and tuning- 
fork. 

“IT am trying a new thing, 
Sister,” said Lefevre, with a touch 
of severity. “Ido not need you, 
I do not wish you, to exert your- 
self this time; I only wish you to 
keep that position, and to’ be calm. 
Maintain your composure, and at- 
tend. ... Now!” said he. address- 
ing the young man. 

The fiddle-bow was drawn’ across 
the tuning-fork, and the fork 
applied with its thrilling note to 
the conducting wire which Lefevre 
held. The wire hummed its vibra- 
tion, and electricity tingled wildly 
through Lefevre’s nerves. ... There 
was an anxious, breathless pause 
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for some seconds, and fear of 
failure began to contract the 
doctor’s heart. 

“Take your hands away, Sister,” 
said he. Then, turning to his 
assistant, “‘ Apply that to the other 
wire,” said he; and dropping his 
own wire, he put his hand over 
the cylinder, with his fingers dip- 
ping into the vessel from which 
the other wire sprang. When the 
wire hummed under the tuning- 
fork and the vibration thrilled 
again, instantly he felt as if an inert 
obstruction had been removed. The 
vibratory influence whirled wildly 
through him, there was a pause of 
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a second or two (which seemed to 
him many minutes in duration), 
and then suddenly a kind of rigor 
passed upon the form and features 
of his patient, as if each individual 
nerve and muscle were being 
threaded with quick wire, a sharp 
rush of breath filled her chest, and 
she opened her eyes and closed 
them again. 

“That will do,” said Lefevre in 
a whisper, and, releasing his hands, 
he sank back in a chair. “It’sa 
success,” said he, turning his eyes 
with a thin smile on the house 
physician, and then closing them 
in a deadly exhaustion. 


OHAPTER VI.—AT THE BEDSIDE OF THE DOCLOR, 


For the first time since he had 
come into the world Dr Lefevre 
was that night attended by another 
doctor. The resident assistant- 
physician took him home to Savilo 
Row in a cab, assisted him to bed, 
and sat with him a while after he 
had administered a tonic and s0- 
porific. Then he left him in charge 
of the silent nan in black, whom 
he reassured by saying that there 
was no danger; that his master 
had a magnificent constitution ; 
that he was only exhausted — 
though exhausted very much ; and 
that all he needed was rest, sleep, 
nourishment, -—sleep above all. 

Lefevre slept the night through 
like a child, and awoke refreshed, 
though still very weak. He was 
bewildered with his condition for 
a moment or two, till he recalled 
the moving and exhausting ex- 
periences of the day before, and 
then he was suffused with a glow 
of elation,—eclation which was not 
all satisfaction in the successful 
performance of a new experiment, 
nor in a good deed well done. 
His friend came to see him early, 
to anticipate the risk of his rising. 


He insisted that he should keep his 
bed, for that day at least, if not 
for a second and a third day. He 
reported that the patient was 
doing well; that she had asked 
with particularity, and had been 
informed with equal particularity, 
concerning the method of her re- 
covery, upon which she was much 
bemused, and asked to see her phy- 
sician, 

“It is a pity she was told,” said 
Lefevre ; “it is not usual to tell 
a patient such a thing, and I meant 
it to be kept secret, at least till it 
was better established.” But for 
all his protest he was again suf- 
fused with that new sense of in- 
ward joy. 

Alone, and lying idle in bed, it 
was but natural-it was almost 
inevitable — that the doctor's 
thoughts should begin ‘to run upon 
the strange events and suspicions 
of the past two days; and their 
current setting strongly in one 
channel, made him long to be re- 
solved whether or no the Man of 
the Orowd, the author of yester- 
day’s outrage, the “M. Dolaro” of 
whom the detective had gone im 
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search, and who, if captured, would 
be certainly overwhelmed with 
contumely, if not with punish- 
ment,—whether or not that strange 
creature was Julius’s father, or 
any relation at all of Julius. He 
was not clear how he could well 
put the matter to Julius, since he 
so evidently shrank from discourse 
upon it, yet he thought some kind 
of certainty might be arrived at 
from an interview with him. On 
the chance of his having returned 
to his chambers! he called for pen 
and paper and wrote a note, ask- 
ing him to look in, as he would be 
resting all day. “Try to come,” 
he urged; “I have something im- 
portant to speak about.” 

This he sent by the trusty hand 
of his man in black ; and by mid- 
day Julius was announced,« He 
came in confident, and bright as 
sunshine (Lefevre thought he had 
never seen him looking more ser- 
ene); but suddenly the sunshine 
was beclouded, and Julius ceased 
to be himself, and became a rest- 
less, timorous kind of creature, 
like a bird put in a cage under the 
eye of his captor. 

“What?” he cried when he 
entered, with an eloquent gesture. 
“Lazying in bed on such a day as 


this? What does this mean?”, 


But when he observed the pallor 
and weakness of Lefevre’s appear- 
ance, he paused abruptly, refrained 
from the hand stretched out to 
greet him, and exclaimed in a tone 
of something like terror, “Good 
heavens! Are youill?” A pale- 
ness,-a@ shudder, and a dizziness 
passed upon him as if he sickened. 
“May I,” he said, “open the 
window %” 

“Certainly, Julius,” said Lefevre, 
in surprise and alarm. ‘Do you 
feel ill?” 

“No—no,” said Julius from the 
window, where he stood letting the 
air play upon his face, and speak- 
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ing as if he had to put consider- 
able restraint upon himself. “TI 
—I am unfortunately, miserabl 
constituted : I cannot help it. t 
cannot bear the sight of illness, or 
lowness of health even. 1t appals 
me; it—it horrifies me with a quite 
instinctive horror ; it deadens me.” 
Lefevre, whose abundant sym- 
pathy and vitality went out in- 
stinctively to succour and bless 
the weak and the ill, was inex- 
pressibly shocked and offended by 
this confession of what to his sense 
appeared selfish cowardice and in- 
humanity. He had again and 
again heard it said, and he had 
with pleasure assented to the 
opinion, that Julius was a rare, 
finely-strung being, with such pure 
and glowing health that he shrank 
from contact with, or from the 
sight of, pain or ill-health, and 
even from their discussion; but 
now that the singularity of Julius’s 
organisation impinged upon his 
own experience, now that he saw 


‘Julius shrink from himself, he was 


shocked and offended. Julius, on 
his part, was pitiably moved. He 
kept away from the bed ; he fidg- 
eted'to and fro, looking at this 
thing and that, without a sparkle 
of interest in his eye, yet all with 
his own peculiar grace. 

“You wanted to speak to me,’ 
he said. ‘Do you mind saying 
what you have to say and letting 
me go?” 

“T reckoned upon your staying 
to lunch,” said Lefevre. 

“T can’t !—I can’t! ... Very 
sorry, my dear Lefevre, but I 
really can’t! Forgive what seems 
my rudeness. It distresses me 
that at such a time as this my 
sensations are so acute. But I 


cannot help it !—I cannot!” 


“You have been in the country, 
—have you not?” said Lefevre, 
beginning with a resolve to get at 
something. - 
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*T have just come back,” said 
Julius. “My man told me you 
had called.” 

“Yes. My mother wrote in a 
state of great anxiety about you, 
and asked me to go and look at 
you. She said that she and my 
sister had seen a good deal of you 
lately ; that you began to look 
unwell, and then ceased to appear, 
and she was afraid you might be 
il.” 

This was put forth as an invi- 
tation to Julius to expound not 
only his own situation, but also 
his relations with Lady and Miss 
Lefevre, but Julius took no heed of 
it. He merely said, “No; I was not 
ill TI only wanted a little change 
to refresh me,”—and walked back 
to the window to lave himself in 
the air. 

“Well,” continued Lefevre, 
“since I called to see you, I have 
had an adventure or two. You 
never look at a newspaper except 
for the weather, and so it is pro- 
bable you do not know that I had 
brought to me yesterday afternoon 
another strange case like that of 
the young officer a month ago,—a 
similar case, but worse.” 

“Worse?” exclaimed Julius, 
dropping into the chair by the 
window, and glancing, as a less 
preoccupied observer than the 
doctor would have remarked, with 
a wistful desire at the door. 

“Much worse—though, I believe, 
from the same hand,” said Lefevre. 
“A lady this time,—titularly and 
really a lady,—Lady Mary Fane, 
the daughter of Lord Rivercourt.” 

“ Oh, good heavens!” exclaimed 
Julius, and there were manifest so 
keen a note of apprehension in his 
voice and so deep a shade of ap- 
prehension on his face, taat Le- 
fevre could not but note them and 
confirm himself in his suspicion 
of the intimate bond of connection 
between him and the author of the 





tress, and hurried though the rest 
of his revelation, careless of the 
result he had, sought. 

“Tt may prove,” said he, “a far 
more serious affair than the other: 
Lord Rivercourt is not the man to 
sit quietly under an outrage like 
that.” 

Julius astonished him by de- 
manding, “What ts the outrage! 
Has the lady given an account of 
it? What does she accuse the 
man of ¢” 

“She has not spoken yet,—to 
me, at least,” said Lefevre ; “and 
I don’t know what the outrage 
can be called, but I am sure Lord 
Rivercourt—and he is a man of 
immense influence —will move 
heaven and earth to give it a 
legal name, and to get it punish- 
ment. There is a detective on 
the man’s track now.” 

“Oh!” said Julius. ‘ Well, it 
will be time enough to discuss 
the punishment when the man is 
caught. Now, if that is all your 
news,” he added hurriedly, “I 
think ” He took up his hat, 
and was as if going to the door. 

“It is not quite all,” said the 
doctor, and Julius went back to the 
window, with his hat in his hand. 

‘I wonder,” he broke out, “if 
we shall ever be simple enough and 
intelligent enough to perceive that 
real wickedness—the breaking of 
any of the laws of Nature, I mean, 
(or, if you prefer to say so, the laws 
of God)—is best punished by being 
left to itself? Outraged nature 
exacts a severe retribution! But 
you were going to say——— !” 

“The night before last,” con- 
tinued Lefevre, determined to be 
brief and succinct, “I was walk- 
ing in the Strand, and I could not 





help observing a man who fulfilled 


completely the description given 
of the author of this case and my 
former one.” 
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“Well?” 

“That is not all. When I 
caught sight of his face I was 
completely amazed; for—I must 
tell you —it looked for all the 
world like you grown old, or, as [ 
said to myself at the time, like a 
death-mask of you.” 

“You —yon saw that?” ex- 
claimed Julius, leaning against the 
window with a sudden look of 
terror which Lefevre was ashamed 
to have seen: it was like catching 
a glimpse of Julius’s poor naked 


‘ 





soul. “And you thought .” 
continued Julius. 
“You shall hear. Dr Rippon 


—you remember the old doctor — 
had a sight of a man in the Strand 
the night before, who, he believes, 
was his old friend Courtney that 
he thought dead, and who, I be- 
lieve, was the man I saw.” 

Lefevre stopped. There was a 
pause, in which Julius put his 
head out of the window, as if he 
had a mind to be gone that way. 
Then he turned with a marked 
control upon himself. 

“Really, Lefevre,” said he, 
“this is the queerest stuff I’ve 
heard for a long time! This is 
hallucination with a vengeance! 
I don’t like to apply such a tom- 
fool word to anything, but observe 
how all this has come about. An 
excellent old gentleman, who has 
been dining out or something, has 
a glimpse at night, on a crowded 
pavement, of a man who looks like 
a friend of his youth. Very well. 
The excellent old gentleman tells 
you of that, and it impresses you. 
You walk on the same pave- 
ment the next evening—I won't 
emphasise the fact of its being 
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after dinner, though I daresay it 
was ” 

“Tt was.” 

* You have a glimpse of a 
man who looks—well, something 
like me; and you instantly con- 
clude, ‘Ah! the Courtney per- 
son—the friend of Dr Rippon’s 
youth !—and, surely, some rela- 
tive of my friend Julius!’ Next 
day this hospital case turns up, 
and because the description of its 
author, given by more or less un- 
observant persons, fits the person 
you saw, argal, you jump to the 
conclusion that the three are one! 
Is your conclusion clear upon the 
evidence? Is it inevitable? Is it 
necessary? Is it not forced?” 

% Well,” began Lefevre. 

“Tt is bad detective business,” 
broke in Julius, “though it may 
be good friendship. You have 
thought there was trouble in this 
for me, and you wished to give me 
warning of it. But—que diable 
vas-tu faire dans cette galére? You 
are the best friend in the world, 
and whenever I am in trouble—and 
who knows? who knows? ‘Man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks 
fly upward’—I may ask of you 
both your friendship and your 
skill. One thing I ask of you 
here :~ don’t speak of me as you 
see mé now, thus miserably moved, 
to any one! .Now I must go. 
Good-bye.” And before Lefevre 
could find another’ word, Julius 
had opened the door and was gone. 

“Tf it moves him like that,” 
said the doctor to himself, through 
his bewilderment, “there must be 
something worse in it—God forgive 
me for thinking so !—than I have. 
ever imagined,” 

J. MacLaren Coppan, | 
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DIARY OF AN 


IDLE DOCTOR, 


BY AXEL MUNTHE, 


POLITICAL AGIFATIONS IN CAPRI. 


Do not be alarmed, they are 
not likely to disturb the peace of 
Lurope. 

Alas! spots are to be found 
upon the sun itself, and even “ the 
loveliest pearl in Naples’ crown” 
is not altogether faultless, 

Croaking ravens swarm around 
the ruins where thousand-year-old 
memories lie slumbering, dirty 
dwarf-hands fumble amidst the 
remains of fallen giants’ vanished 
splendour, barbarians pull to 
pieces the niosaic floors on which 
the feet of emperors trod. 

Night-capped and blue - stock- 
inged Prose comes and wakes up 
the Idyll which lies there dream- 


ing with half-closed eyes ; grinning 
fawns push aside the vines which 
hide from view the cool grot in 
which the legend’s nymph still 


bathes her graceful limbs, Capri 
lies sick, Capri is infested with 
parasites, even as the old lion. 
Among the ruins of Tiberius’s 
Villa ypu sit on high, gazing out 
over the bay. Absently your eye 
follows some white sail in the 
distance: it is a little peaceful 
fishing-boat sailing quietly home. 
And your thoughts carry you far, 
far away from the present Once 
upon a time the ruler of the world 
stood here in his marble-shimmer- 
ing palace ; he gazed out over the 
ibay as you gaze now, but his eye 
was not careless as yours, for he 
dreaded the avengers of his vic- 
vtims in every approaching boat. 
And when the bay was wrapped 
iin darkness, he would wander upon 
its shores, and in the stars that 
‘stud the vault of heaven, tremb- 
ling, seek to read his doom. No 


crime could aid him any longer to 
self-forgetfulness, no vice assuage 
the torture of his soul. Within 
his rock-built castle the sombre 
Titan suffered torments surpassing 
those which he had inflicted on any 
of his victims: his heart had long 
since bled to death beneath his 
purple toga, but his soul lived on 
in its overwhelming sadness.. The 
spot whereon you lie goes by the 
name of J/ Salto di Tiberio, it was 
hence he hurled his victims to the 
sea, and here that during their 
struggle with the waves they were 
crushed to death by the oars of 
those who rowed in boats beneath. 
Bend over the precipice and see 
the surge: old fishermen have 
told me that when the moon dis- 
appears beneath the clouds and all 
is dark, the waves that break upon 
those very rocks seem tinged with 
blood. 

But the sun streams his forgive- 
ness over the crumbling witnesses 
of so much sin, and ere long 
the vision of the gloomy Emperor 
fades from the thought. Now the 
Villa di Tiberio is so silent and 
peaceful. You lie there on your 
back with the bay at your feet, as 
though no world existed beyond 
the lovely shores below. The 
tumult of the day is powerless to 
reach you here—all dissonance has 
ceased ; your thoughts fly aimless 
round, play for a while among the 
waves that bathe Sorrento’s rocks, 
send their open-armed greeting to 
Ischia’s groves, and pluck a fra- 
grant rose or two upon the green 
shores of Posilipo. So doth per- 
ception gradually decrease; no 
longer do you hear the noisy 
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wheel’s gyration within the factory 
of thought—to-day is a day of 
rest, and your soul may dream 
itself away in peace, What dream 
you! You know not! Where are 
yout You know not! You float 
above the wide, the endless ocean, 
on the wings of the sea-gull; you 
sail in space with the brilliant 
clouds from out the reach of 
thought itself. 

But you are only a prisoner 
after all—a prisoner who, dream- 
ing of liberty, wakes in the midst 
of his dream to the rattle of 
the jailer’s keys. The discordant 
sound of human voices strikes 
your ear, and like a wing-shot 
bird you fall to earth. Beside 
you stands a lanky individual ex- 
patiating to his companions on the 
incredible prosiness of any one cap- 
able of falling asleep on a spot so 
trunderbar, Ah! you are asleep, 
are you? 


The spell is broken, the harmony 
destroyed, and pulling yourself 


together, you prepare to go. He 
then assaults you with a remark. 
on the blueness of the bay, and 
you haven’t left ten yards of the 
footpath behind you before he 
attacks you treacherously from 
behind with the assurance that the 
sky is also blue. You hope to 
shake him off by staring him 
savagely in the face—it does not 
impress him in the least ; you pre- 
tend to be hard of hearing—he 
takes your silence as a compli- 
ment, for he prefers to have the 
conversation to himself. 

The sun stands high in the 
heavens, it is so warm a summer's 
day—come, let us go and bathe 
in the cool waters of the Blue 
Grotto! No, my friend; any- 
where but there. Like sharks 
they swim after us even thither, 
to ask us if we are aware that 
the Blue Grotto of Capri is vir- 
tually German—that it was dis- 
covered in 1826 by ein Deutscher ? 
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We had better make for the Bagni 
di Tiberio, the ruins of the Em- 
peror’s bath. We throw off our 
clothes inside one of the cool 
rooms, which, surrounded by huge 
blocks of stone, still stand close 
to the water’s edge, and plunge 
without further ado into the 
sapphire waters, at the bottom 
of which the massive pillars are 
still to be seen. But do you see 
those footprints in the fine sand? 
Are there elephants in the island ? 
Alas, my poor friend! don’t say 
anything, but let us be off. I 
know the trace. We return along 
the beach to the Marina, wending 
our way between the vines on 
either side the old road leading 
to the village. Unfortunately 
the broad new carriage-road will 
soon be ready, but we prefer the 
old one, by far the more pic- 
turesque of the two. You pro- 
pose putting up at the Albergo 
Pagano: yes, there you are right ; 
it certainly is the best hotel in the 
place. Old Pagano, a capital fel- 
low, died many years ago, and 
none but old Capriots are able to 
remember him. Manfredo, who, 
now manages the hotel, is my very 
good friend ; and it isn’t his fault 
that his hotel is now as German 
as though it lay in the heart of 
das grosse Vaterland. A good 
fifty of them are gathered round 
the table in the big dining-room. 
Upon the wall, and decorated with 
fresh laurel, hangs a plaster medal- 
lion of der Katser; and should 
they pay you the compliment of 
mistaking you for a Frenchman, 
it is just possible they may drink 


“a bumper to the memory of 1870 


—an experience I once went 
through myself. Instead of the 
peace and quietness after which 
you have so longed, you are sub- 
jected during the whole of dinner- 
time to a deafening uproar worthy 
of a Bremen Kneipe. In despair. 
you fling open the door, and rush 
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into the garden. You are in Italy 
after all: the moonbeams play 
between the vines overhead, the 
air is soft and caressing, and the 
- summer evening recites to you its 
lovely sonnet as a compensation 
for the prose within. You wander 
there alone, but scarcely have you 
time to realise that you are happy, 
before 


*¢ Heil dir im Sieger Kranz!” 


rings like a war-cry through the 
quiet night, answered from the 
street by some little Capriot raga- 
muffins with a horrible chorus of 


** Ach ! du lieber Augustin ! 
Augustin, Augustin !” 
* * 
* 


Of course I have noticed the 
supercilious way in which more 
than one reader of ‘ Letters from 
a Mourning City’! has turned up 
his nose at my cercle intime out 
here—a pack of lazzaroni, half- 
starved monks, &. The hour is 
at hand for introducing you to 
acquaintances of somewhat higher 
rank, and I will now tell you a 
story which took place in the 
upper regions of society. The 
whole affair occurred at Capri 
some years ago, and the dramatis 
persone consisted of my friend 
D——, myself, and the Orown 
Princess of Germany. 

D and I happened just then 
to be the only heretics in the hotel. 
The German element was in full 
possession of the large dining- 
room table, while we two sat by 
ourselves at a solitary little side- 
table. It was there that we had 
set up a little observatory of our 
own, like Professor Palmieri on 
Mount Vesuvius. The instru- 
ments of our keen and sensitive 
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perception had warned us during 
the last few days that something 
unusual was going on at the big 
table. The roaring of an evening 
was louder than ever, the smoke 
rose in thicker clouds, and the 
beer. ran in streams amidst a 
general flushing of faces. Every. 
thing announced an eruption of 
patriotism. One evening - there 
arrived a telegram which, amidst 
a perfect babel of voices, was read 
aloud by one of the company—a 
commercial traveller from Pots- 
dam, whom I personally hated 
because he snored at nights. His 
room was next to mine, and the 
walls of the hotel are thin. The 
telegram announced that the 
Crown Princess of Germany (who 
had been spending the last few 
days in Naples) had signified her 
intention of visiting Capri the fol- 
lowing day, but the strictest in- 
cognito was to be observed. None 
of the company appeared to under- 
stand that the word incognito im- 
plies a wish to be left in peace, 
During the whole of the remaipder 
of dinner did these faithful patriots 
discuss the best way of spoiling 
the unfortunate Princess’s little 
visit to the island. A complete 
programme was drawn up there 
and then: a triumphal arch was 
to be erected, a ‘select deputation 
was to swoop down upon her the 
moment she set foot on land, and 
the rest of the company was to 
block her way up to-the Piazza, 
Patriotic songs were to be sung in 
chorus, a speech read, whilst the 
commercial traveller announced 
his intention of expressing in a 
congratulatory poem what his own 
face expressed quite eloquently 
enough—that he could. not write 
poetry. Every garden in Oapri 
was at once despoiled of its roses, 





1 Letters from a Mourning City. By Axel Munthe. John’ Murray: Londor, 
1887. 
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whole bushes and trees uprooted 
wherewith to deck the triumphal 
arch, and all night long did they 
weave garlands and manufacture 
flags. 

I went up to my room, threw 
myself on the sofa, and lit a 
cigarette. And as I lay there 
meditating, feelings of the deepest 
compassion towards the Orown 
Princess of Germany began to 
overwhelm me. I had just read 
in the newspapers how, during her 
short stay in Naples, she had sought 
by évery manner and means to 
elude all official supervision, and 
to avoid every sort of demonstra- 
tion in her honour during her ex- 
eursions round the bay. Poor 
Princess! She had flattered her- 


self upon having left all weary 
court etiquette behind in foggy 
Berlin, and yet she was not to be 
allowed the full enjoyment of one 
single summer’s day upon the bay ! 


To be rich enough to buy the whole 
of Capri, and yet unable to live 
the lovely island’s peaceful idyll 
for one short hour! To be des- 
tined to wear one of the proudest 
crowns of the world, and yet un- 
able to prevent a commercial trav- 
eller from writing poetry! My 
courpassionate reflections were here 
disturbed by the noise of heavy 
footsteps in the adjoining room. 
It sounded like the beat of horse’s 
hoofs,—it was the commercial trav- 
eller who mounted his Pegasus, 
There I lay the whole night 
through, reflecting on the vanity 
of earthly power, and all night 
long did the poet-laureate wander 
up and down hisroom. He halted 
once, and there was a silence. There 
was a panting from within, and a 
husky voice was heard to mur- 
mur— 

‘Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand !1 

Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand |". 
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A moment afterwards he threw 
up the window and put out his 
head in order to allow the night 
air to cool his overheated brains. 
Our windows opened on to the 
same balcony, and looking out, I 
saw the moonlight fall full upon 
him as he stood leaning against 
the window. His hair stood on 
end, and an inarticulate mumble 
fell from his lips. He gazed des- 
perately up to heaven, where the 
stars were winking knowingly at 
one another. He glanced out over 
the garden, where the night-wind 
flew tittering among the leaves. 
But he never saw the joke until 
a matutinal young cock, crowing 
straight into his face, contemptu- 
ously reminded him that the night 
was past, and the first verse still 
in embryo. Then he murmured 
once more a plaintive 


*¢ Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand !” 


and closed his window. All the 
assembled cocks of Pagano cried, 
Bravo! bravo/ But Phebus, Pho- 
bus Apollo, the god of the sun 
and of the poets, entered the 
room at that moment, and he 
reddened with anger at the sight 
of that commercial traveller tam- 
pering with his lyre. 

Upon the appearance of the 
chambermaid next morning, I 
heard him order coffee and cognac. 
Having spent the whole night 
on his Felsensirand, it was no 
wonder he required something to 
pick him up. He was late for 
lunch. I glanced at the poet. 
An interesting pallor lent a look 
of distinction to the commercial 
traveller’s round face, and his 
great goggle eyes lay like burnt 
suns beneath his heavy lids, I 
heard him confide to his neighbour 
at table that he always succeeded 
‘best with improvisations, and that 





1 Here I stand on a rocky shore! 
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he did not intend to let the reins 
of his inspiration loose until the 
last moment, They drank his 
health, congratulating him upon 
his charming talent — whereupon 
he modestly smiled. He ate noth- 
ing, but drank considerably, re- 
gained his colour by the time 
fruit was put upon the table, 
harangued every one most ex: 
citedly, and drank toasts right 
and left. But he gave one the 
impression of not daring to be left 
alone with his own thoughts. The 
moment the talk around him 
ceased he sank into profound 
meditation, and an attentive ob- 
server might have suspected be- 
neath the roses on his cheeks the 
cruel thorns which pierced his in- 
most soul. For it was already one 
o’clock, the Princess was expected 
to arrive at four, and he still stood 
there, like Napoleon on St Helena, 
alone and abandoned upon his 
Felsenstrand, vainly gazing out 
over poetry’s unfathomable ocean, 
in search of one single little friend- 
ly rhyme to row him over to the 
next verse. 

The hotel had become unbear- 
able down-stairs; rehearsals of 
patriotic songs were going on in 
the salon, whilst in the hall went 
on a busy manufacture of garlands, 
to which the victim’s name and 
long fluttering ribbons were being 
attached. The Piazza was one 
mass of flag-staffs and garlands, 
with the triumphal arch quite 
ready, a black cardboard eagle 
perched at the top, a white placard 
in his beak, upon which stood out 
in huge red letters the word Will- 
kommen. Even Nicolino—barber 
and bleeder—had plunged head- 
long into the Imperial Alliance, 
and a colossal flag waved in fron’ 
of his “Salone.” 
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I really did not know what to 
do or where to go, and finally | 
wandered up to the Villa di Tiberio 
—there was some chance of a little 
peace up there, at all events. [ 
had scarcely had time to setile 
down in my favourite place—at 
the edge of the cliff, with the bay 
of Salerno and the gulf of Naple3 
on one side, and the open sea on 
the other—before a long shadow 
fell across me. Llooked up. There 
stood a patriot staring fixedly 
through a telescope out to Naples, 
As a matter of fact, something was 
to be seen in the bay, but it wasn’t 
easy to say what it was on account 
of the haze. All of a sudden he 
gave a sort of war-whoop. Where- 
upon the other spies, who must 
have been sitting at the top of the 
old watch-tower, came bursting on 
the scene. I knew very well what 
it was that had appeared in sight 
—it was the big “ Scoppa-boat”! 
on his way home from Naples. Of 
course I said nothing, devoutly 
hoping that they might mistake it 
for the long expected steamer and 
take themselves off. But they 
also guessed rightly, sat down on 
the grass, and began munching 
sandwiches and abusing Tiberius: 
they had been up there ever since 
cock-crow, and had had no break- 
fast. Of course I left the place 
and wandered back to Capri. I 
came across D on the Piazza: 
he was not in a particularly good 
temper either, and being on his 
way to the Marina, I accompanied 
him thither. The Marina was 
quiet enough, for the time being at 
all events. Old mien sat there 
in the open boat-houses mending 
their nets ; and small boys, who, in 
spite of the Princess’s expected visit, 
had not seen fit to don more clothes 
than usual, played about in the 





1 The old means of communication between Capri and Naples, unfortunately 


replaced by an ugly little steamer. 
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water and rolled their little bronze 
bodies in the sand. The landing- 
stage was crowded, as is always 
the case at that time of day when 
the Naples steamer is expected. 
‘Girls stood there laden with corals, 
flowers, and fruit, and in the rear, 
patient little donkeys, all ready 
saddled for the purpose of carrying 
the expected visitors round the 
island. We were about to blot 
the whole of Germany from our 
minds, when all of a sudden my 
friend Alessio, shading his eyes 
with his hands; observed that the 
steamer which had just come in 
sight was not the usual packet 
from Naples, but a larger, more 
rapid boat. I looked at my watch ; 
it was barely three o’clock—I had 
hoped for at least another hour's 
respite. Alessio was perfectly 
right—it was not the usual boat. 
And now the Marina began to wake 
up, and people came pouring in on 
all sides. We saw the deputation 
rush down the hill at a pas de 
charge, the chorus at its heels, and 
last of all the court poet. The 
steamer was certainly going at a 
greater pace than the usual one, 
and, drawing more water, was 
obliged to lie to at a longer dis- 
tance than usual from the harbour. 
The decisive moment was at hand ; 
the deputation stood on the land- 
ing-place in battle array, headed by 
the commercial traveller. We saw 
several people descend the ladder 
and step into a little boat, whichs 
made straight for the shore. 

“Teil dir im Sieger Kranz!” 
was now performed, and hardly 
had they got through the first 
verse when the boat pulled up 
alongside the little quay, and two 
ladies and a gentleman in uniform 
prepared toland. If they thought 
this would prove so easy a matter, 
they were labouring under a delu- 
sion, They were suddenly stopped 
short by the commercial traveller 
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from Potsdam, who solemnly and 
warningly stretched forth his right 
hand, while with his left he drow 
a paper out of his trouser-pocket. 
My old compassion for the Crown- 
Princess rose anew, but what could 
I do for her? All hope of escape 
wasatanend .. . 

“Ich stehe hier auf Felsenstrand” 
—but here there was a sudden 
silence; one of the ladies laugh- 
ingly bent forward to say a few 
words to the gentleman in uni- 
form, who very quietly informed 
the deputation that these two 
ladies of the Princess’s suite were 
anxious to inake a little excursion 
up to the village, while the Princess 
herself —who had remained on 
board—would sail round the is- 
land. At that very moment we saw 
the steamer veer round and make 
for the western side of the island. 

Utterly dumfounded, the depu- 
tation held a council of war as to 
the best course to be pursued. It 
was pretty evident that the steamer 
had gone “il giro” (i.¢., the usual 
round) of the island, to return 
finally to the Grande Marina, the 
only real landing-stage that Capri 
ig possessed of. True that a sort 
of harbour exists on the south side, 
at the Piccola Marina, but it has 
fallen into disuse, and the road 
thence into the village is very 
rough. They therefore decided to 
await the boat’s return. That it 
should be gone for more than an 
hour was, to say the least, improb- 
able. The deputation sank deject- 
edly on to some upturned boats, 
but the poet would not sit down , 
for fear of creasing his frock-coat 
(fancy wearing a frock-coat and 
top-hat in Capri!). And he ran no 
chance of freezing, I can tell you, 
as he stood there in his sun-bath. 

The time dragged wearily along, 
but still no sign of the steamer. 
They had waited for fully two 
hours, when a fisherman phleg- 
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matically observed, that as far as 
he was able to make out, the 
steamer had gone to the Piccola 
Marina, ‘for he had rowed past 
just as the little boat had set out 
from the big steamer, and some 
one on the captain’s bridge had 
asked how many feet of water they 
might count upon at the Piccola 
Marina. Up flew the depatation 
as though stung by an asp, and 


itnediately disappeared in a cloud. 


of dust on to the Capri road. 

We dawdled about the Marina 
for an hour or so, but finally wan- 
dered up to Capri ourselves, not 
however taking the broad high- 
way, but climling up the old path 
which juins the Ana-Capri road at 
some distance from Capri proper, 
by that means avoiding the Piazza 
altogether. It was as warm as 
any day in August, and after 
reaching the Ana-Capri road we 
lay down to rest in the grass, 
Our conversation, by way of excep- 
tion, turned on politics. D is 
an Alsatian, he had been through 
the Franco-German war, and he 
was anything but tender in his 
thoughts towards the Germans; 
and neither was I, for reasons of 
my own. But we were generous 
enomies, and I agreed with him 
that their Crown- Princess was 
much to be pitied. D declared 
he was a South German—they are 
a long way better than the Prus- 
sians, said he. I had some diffi- 
culty in believing him, but it was 
much too warm a day to clear out 
this knotty point. You know I 
had been vegetating in Capri for 
more than a year, and the standard 
of popular education is so very low 
in this part of the world. 

And thus we got on to the 
subject of my nocturnal adven- 
ture with the commercial traveller, 
and no one being within earshot, 
it is just possible that we may 
have cracked a joke or two at the 
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poet’s expense. We tried to steer 
him through his poem, I remember, 
and lay there roaring with laugh- 
ter, composing extra verses to his 
unfinished inspiration, My old 
dog lay beside mé on the grass: he 
did his best to follow our poetical 
flights, but the heat had somewhat 
incapacitated him for literary en- 
joyment, and “he never succeeded 
in keeping more than one eye open 
at a time. From out the ivy cov- 
ering the old stone wall behind us, 
a little quick-tailed lizard peeped 
every now and then to warm 
itself in the sun. Whenever you 
catch sight of one of these little 
lizards you should whistle softly. 
The graceful little animal will then 
stand still, gazing wonderingly 
around with her bright eyes to see 
from whence the sound proceeds: 
she is so frightened that you can 
see her heart beating beneath her 
brilliant green breast, but she is 
so curious and so fond of music— 
and there is so little music to be 
heard inside her old stone wall! 
And you have only to keep quite 
quiet to see-her emerge from her 
hiding - place and settle down 
to listen attentively. Something 
rather melancholy is what pleases 
her best. I generally start with 
Verdi when I perform to the 
lizards. It is perhaps because I 
am so fond of music myself that I 
try to keep on good terms with 
these small music-lovers. That 
any one can mako up his mind 
to take the pretty graceful little 
lizards captive, is more than I have 
ever been able to understand: they 
are part and parcel of an old 
Italian wall as much as the ivy 
and the sunshine. But there isa 
German at the Albergo Pagano 
who makes it his business to go 
out lizard -hunting. He shuts — 
them up in a cigar-box, which he 
opens every now and then to gaze 
like another Gulliver upon his 
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liliputian captives. We are at 
daggers-drawn, he and I; for once 
I opened his cigar-box and set all 
his lizards free. 

All of a sudden Puck gave a 
growl, We looked up, and to 
our astonishment saw two ladies 
standing opposite to us in the 
middle of the road. Behind them 
ctocd a gentleman in black, star- 
ing fixedly into space. We had 
not heard them come up, so that 
they must have been standing 
there while D and I were fin- 
ishing the commercial traveller’s 
poem for him. We looked at 
each other in amazement, but had 
evidently nothing to fear. It 
wasn’t difficult to see that they 
were English, and not likely to 
have understood what we were 
talking about. One of the ladies 
was middle-aged, rather stout, and 
wore a grey travelling-dress, while 
the other was a very elégantly 
dressed young lady, whom we 
thought very good-looking indeed. 
They stood gazing out over the 
Marina, and upon looking in the 
same direction we saw that the 
Princess’s steamer had returned 
from its tour round the island, 
and had anchored beside the 
Naples boat. Our discomfiture 
was complete upon the younger 
of the ladies turning round to ask 
us in perfect French how long it 
would take them to get to the 
village. D , who was lying 
nearest them, answered that it 
would take them about ten min- 
utes, 

“Ts it necessary to go there in 
order to reach the beach?” said she, 
pointing towards the Marina. 

“ Yes,” answered D ; “you 
cannot get there otherwise.” 

Ilere Puck stretched himself 
and stared at them with a yawn. 

“What a beautiful dog!” said 
the elder lady to her companion in 
English. 


I at once discovered her to be 
a very distinguished lady indeed, 
of exceptional taste, and immedi- 
ately felt a desire to show her 
a little attention. Unable to 
hit upon anything else, I told her 
she could not have chosen g worse 
moment for seeing Capri, the island 
having fallen a prey to the Ger- 
mans for the whole day. I told 
her that the Crown- Princess of 
Germany was actually on the 
island, and that, pursued by a 
commercial traveller, she had a 
moment ago been caught on the 
Piccola Marina, and carried off 
to the Piazza. I added that 
all our sympathies followed the 
Princess. I noticed a rather 
peculiar expression on the younger 
lady’s face as I delivered myself 
of these remarks, but the elder 
listened to all I said with a 
scarcely ‘perceptible smile over 
her eyes. 

“We are anxious to reach the 
bay as soon as possible,” said she ; 
“we have been absent longer than 
we intended.” 

' There is a short cut down to 
the Marina,” answered I, politely ; 
“we have just come up that way 
ourselves. But I am afraid it is 
rather too rough a road for you, 
madam.” 

“ Will it lead us straight down 
there?” said she, pointing to the 
harbour, where both steamers lay 
at anchor. 

“Oh dear, yes !” 

“ And without obliging us to 
cross the village?” 

“Without obliging you to cross 
the village,” answered I. 

She exchanged a few words 
with the younger lady, and then 
said in a decided, abrupt sort of - 
way, “Be kind enough to show 
us the way.” 

Yes, that was easy enough, and 
I accompanied them down to the 
beach. The conversation certainly 
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languished on the way. I had 
come across two singularly reti- 
cent women, and had it not been 
for my repeated efforts. it would 
have died altogether. Every now 
and again the younger lady smiled 
to herself, whereupon [ inwardly 
decided that [ had said something 
stupid. 1 have never been much 
of a society man, and it is no easy 
matter to entertain two entirely 
strange ladies. 

From time to time I turned 
round to see how our stiff-backed 
companion behind was getting on. 
He certainly made no effort to 
keep the conversation alive — 
sapristi/ how little he had to 
say for himself! But we had not 
been gone five minutes before he 
began waving his hands in the 
most extraordinary way, and—at 
least so it seemed to me—winking 
spasmodically at me every time 
the others did not happen to be 
looking in the same direction. 
Toor fellow! perhaps he was dumb 
—somewhat peculiar, at any rate. 
And his poor wife—no ; after all, 
I had begun to change my mind, 
—it was quite impossible to think 
they were related to each other. 
She looked far too independent. 
Perhaps he was the younger lady’s 
father, though 1 must say I had 
some difficulty in believing that 
either. Jlowever, 1 suppose he 
was connected with them in some 
sort of way, for most certainly 
it would not have been difficult 
to have chosen a pleasanter com- 
panion. J began to suspect that 
they had invited him for the sole 
purpose of getting out of carrying 
their own wraps: they had just 
handed him their parasols in the 
_ coolest way possible, though, as far 

as that goes, he appeared quite 
accustomed to the profession—he 
looked for all the world as though 
he had swallowed a hat-stand. 

Upon reaching the wider part 
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of the road, .I pointed towards the 
Marina, which lay at our feet, and 
told them they could not possibly 
go wrong now. We saw one or two 
officers walking up and down the 
landing-stage—whereupon I told 
the ladies that were they desirous 
of seeing the Crown-Princess, they 
had only to wait there a moment 
or two; she was bound to arrive 
within a short time, with her tor- 
mentors at her heels. But this 
they didn’t seem to care about. 
And then they kindly wished me 
good-bye. - 

Hardly had I begun to retrace 
my steps when two lackeys in the 
royal livery of the house of Savoy 
came running down the road. [ 
had barely time to move to one side 
before they were yards beyond me. 
They were immediately followed by 
a long gaunt individual with very 
thin legs and very big moustaches 
—ma foi/ if not a German officer, 
remarkably like one at all events. 
He in his turn was succeeded by a 
small, fat, extremely fussy little 
person, who literally threw him- 
self into my arms; he held his 
gold-laced hat in one hand, while 
with the other he wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow ; he stam- 
mered an apology, and then rolled 
off again, like a ball, down the hill. 
Most extraordinary, thought I to 
myself, the number of people on 
this footpath to-lay, considering 
that as a rule one never meets a 
single soul! 

Db still Jay upon the Ana- 
Capri road waiting forme. Neither 
of us were in the humour for return- 
ing to Capri, and we finally made 
up our minds to walk over to Ana- 
Capri, pay “la bella Marguerita” 
a visit, and wait there until the 
island should be restored to calm. — 
We sat for a while under the 
Pergola, and drank a glass of vino: 
bianeo, after which we sauntered 
back to Capri along the, beautiful 
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road which runs the length of 
Monte Solaro, the whole of the 
green-coloured slope at our feet. 
Upon reaching that part of the 
road which lies beneath the ruined 
castle of Barbarossa, we glanced 
towards the Marina and saw to 
our relief that both steamers had 
taken their departure, Genuine 
Capriots always witness the de- 
parture of the steamer with a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction ; they 
like to keep their beloved Capri to 
themselves, and a crowd of noisy 
strangers disturbs the harmony of 
the dreamy little island. 

It was very nearly dark hy the 
tine we reached the village. The 
Piazza was quite deserted. From 
the shop-window of Nicolino, bar- 
bor aud hleeder, bung the tri- 
coloured flag, waving sadly in the 
wind; while, perched upon the 
triumphal arch, the cardboard 
eagle sat aloft gnawing gloomily 
at his Wellkommen, 

Upon reaching the hotel, we 
found that every one was seated 
at table; but an unusual silence 
prevailed. We withdrew to our 
littlo table, and tried to look as 
innocent as possible. We were in 


PARIS 


In Paris the New Year is awak- 
ened by the laughter of children— 
the dawn of its first day glows in 
roseate joy on small round cheeks, 
and by the light of sparkling eyos 
the curtain riscs upon the fairy 
world of toys. 

This world of toys is a true 
miniature symbol of our own ; the 
same perpetual development, the 
samo struggle for existence goes 
on there as hero. Types appear 
and disappear as they do with us, 
the strongost and best endowed 
individuals survive, defying time, 
whilst the weaker and loss gifted 
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excellent -spirits, arid D made 
tremendous fun of ine during the 
whole dinucr on account of my 
reverénco for that lord, and his 
ideas being always most original, 
he even tried to make me believe 
that my lord was nothing more 
nor less than a flunkey !—but that 
is nore than [ can bring myself 
to believe. 

At dessert there arose a fright- 
ful dispute at the big table as to 
whose was the fault of a certain 
misfortune which apparently had 
haj-pened to them during the day ; 
and I thought I heard a murmur 
going round about some idiot who 
had been seen accompanying two 
ladies down a short cut to the 
Marina. But I never got to know 
who he was. Ah, well! neither 
D nor 1 care to enter into 
further particulars. Were we to 
blaine, I for my part have certainly 
been sufliciently punished. Here 
I sit far from my beloved island, 
whilst the commercial traveller, for 
aught I know, may still he enjoy- 
ing himsclf at Capri, and still en- 
tertaining the cocks of Pagano 
with 

‘* Ich stehe hier auf Fclsenstrand ! ” 


TOYS. 


To 


are supplanted and die out. 
the first class, for instance, be- 
longs the doll, whose type the 
centuries have modified, but whose 
idea is eternal, whose soul lives on ‘ 
with the imperishable youth of the 


gods. The doll is thousands of 
ycars old: it has been found inside 
the graves of little Roman chil- 
dren, and will be found again by 
the archeologists of a future date 
amongst the remains of our own 
culturo, The children of Pompeii 
and Jlerculaneum trundled hoops 
just as you and I did; and who 
knows whether the rocking-horse 
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on which we rode in our young 
days is not a lineal descendant 
of that proud charger into whose 
wooden flanks the children of 
Francis the First’s time dug their 
spurs. The drum is also inde- 
structible, and, setting time at 
nought, across the centuries it 
beats the Ohristmas-tide and New- 
Year summons that bids the tin 
soldier prepare himself for war, 
and shall continue to beat as long 
as there exist boy-arms to wield 
the drumsticks, and grown-up 
people’s ears to be deafened by 
the sound thereof. The tin soldier 
views the future with calm: he 
will not lay down his arms until 
the day of general disarmament, 
and there is, as yet, no prospect 
.of a universal peace. The toy- 
sword also stands its ground: it 
is the nursery syinbol of the in- 
eradicable vice of our race — the 
lust for battle. Harlequins, fool’s- 
cap-crowned and bell-ringing, are 
also likely to endure: they are 
sure to be found amongst the 
members cf the toy-world as long 
as there are fools to be found 
amougst the inhabitauts of our 
own. Gold-laced knights, their 
swords at their sides, curly-locked 
and satin-shod princesses, stalwart 
musketeers, mustachioed and top- 
booted, are all types which still 
hold their own, The Chinese doll 
is young as yet, but she has a 
brilliant future before her. 
Amongst the members of the 
toy-world threatened with extinc- 
tion may be reckoned monks, hob- 
goblins, aud kings—an evil omen 
for the matter of that. I do not 
wish to sadden any one; but that 
the demand for kings has consider- 
ably decreased of late is a fact 
which a careful study of toy an- 
thropology compels me to assert 
as indisputable, It is not for me 
to attempt the explanation of this 


serious phenomenon; [ am well 
aware that the subject is a painful 
one, and am quite willing to let it 
drop. 

Hobgoblins are ill at ease in our 
world ever since railway engines 
began to puff through the forests, 
and have sought and found a re- 
fuge in the toy-world, in picture- 
Looks and fairy tales—they are 
becoming scarcer every day. Jacks- 
in-the-box no longer leap from 
their hiding-plaves with the same 
savage energy, and are far from 
inspiring the same Lerrified respect 
as before. A few generations and 


nurses will be studying physics,. 


and then there will Le an end to 
hobgoblins and Jacks - in - the - box 
—for my part Lf shall regret 
them. 

Our social life expresses itself 
even in playthings, and the rising 
generation has written the history 
of its civilisation in children’s 
books. Our age is the age of 
scientific inquiry, and dreams find 
no place in our sons’ lives ; the new 
generation moves in a thought- 
world differing totally from ours. 
Nowadays Tom Thumb is left to 
find hig own way out of the track- 


less forest, and poor Robinson - 


Orusoe, to whom we were so 
faithful, begins to feel more and 
more lonely in his desert island, 
with no one to bear him company 
but our mutual friend Friday and 
the putient goat, whose neck we 
so often patted in our dreams. 
Nowadays boy - thought starts 
with .Phileas Fogg for a trip 
“Round the World in 80 Days,” 
or—their knapsacks stuffed with 
physics — fearlessly undertake a 
“Journey to the Moon,” at a 
carefully calculated pace of I do 
not know how many miles 4 
second, Nowadays a little Edison 
sits in his nursery laboratory with 
thoughtful brow, endeavouring to 
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stun flies beneath the retort of an 
air-pump, when he is not coia- 
municating with his brothers and 
sisters by means of a diminutive 
telephone. Were wo contented 
ourselves when besieging wooden 
fortresses with pea-shooters, and 
setting our tin soldiers at war 
with each other, limiting our 
scientific inquiries to the blood- 
less vivisection which consisted in 
ripping up our dolls to find out 
what was inside? 

They were almost unknown some 
ten years ago, these scientific toys 
—these so-called scientific play- 
things which now rank so high 
in the toy-shops, offoring perhaps 
the greatest attraction to the 
children of the present day. The 
tranquillity of fathers and the edu- 
cation of children is the device of 
these toys — yes, instruction has 
been thought of without doubt ; 
but the imagination, what is to 
become of that, when evon Christ- 
mas presents give lessons in chem- 
istry ond physics? And all this 
feverish artificial thirst for know- 
ledge, does it not freeze tho germ of 
fantasy which has been implanted 
in the child’s mind? does it not 
quench that tender poctry of 
dreamland which is as the morn- 
ing-glow to the sunrise of awaken- 
ing thought? Perhaps Iam wrong, 
but it sometimes seems to me there 
is less laughter in the nurseries 
than before—that children’s faces 
are growing more earnest, And if I 
am to be quite frank, I must confess 
that I fight rathershy of these mod 
ern toys, and have never bought any 
of them for my little friends. 
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The same demand for realities 
which has produced these scientific 
toys is also expressed in the multi- 
tude of political characters that 
are now to be recognised amongst 
the population of the toy-world. 
“ Bismarck,” with his bloodshot 
eyes and three tufts of hair, the 
“ Zulu,” the “ Kroumir,” &ec., &c. 
The celebrated Tonkin treasures 
have not as yet beheld the light of 
day; but we have already been 
introduced to the “ Tonkinese,” 
with his long nose like Monsieur 
Forry’s ; and the recent trouble in 
Bulgaria resulted in last year’s 
novelty, le ort du Bulgare.' Do 
not, however, imagino that tho 
réle which politics play in the toy- 
world is limited to this; no, it is 
a far more extensive, far more im- 
portant one. I mean to dwell 
upon this question for a moment 
or two, and shall now say a few 
words concerning the political agi- 
tations of the toy-rvcorld, 

The political agitations of the 
toy-world—a weighty and hitherto 
neglected topic—may be looked 
upon as the swell by which the 
political storms of our own world 
are succeeded, The horizon which 
at this juncture spreads itsolf pe- 
fore the spectator’s eye is too wide 
to come within the compass of a 
short article such as the present 
one. I therefore propose to limit 
my remarks to the French toy- 
politic, dating from the terrible 
year of 1870. 

The Franco-German war is over, 
but the toy-world still echoes with 
the clash of arms. Fighting still 


’ continues with unabated ardour in 





1 An uncanny little invention, which, manipulated by hundreds of street-boys, 


ran all along the boulevard during the whole of New-Year’s week, 


It is about 


the size of a thimble, and costs 4 sous. As the Eastern question is one which 
still commands the attention of Europe, we shall prohably be favoured with it 


again this winter. 


To be exact, I must here state that this attractive toy also 
goes by the name of /e dernier soupir de la belle-mére, 
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the liliputian world, where the 
Bismarcks and Moltkes of the toy 
manufactories wage fresh war 
upon the Article de Paris. Vic- 
torious by virtue of their cheap- 
ness, the Germans advance, Mil- 
lions of wooden oxen, sheep, horses, 
dogs, and cats descend in annual 
hordes from the Black Forest to 
measure themselves against the 
wares produced by the wood-carv- 
ing artists of the Vosges manufac- 
tories (St Olaude, &.) Every 
Christmas the Paris toy-shops are 
called upon to witness the arrival 
of thousands of Nuremberg and 
Hamburg dolls, who travel hither 
for the sole purpose of ingratiating 
themselves into the favour of the 
‘buyer at the expense of their 
French sisters; and every Christ- 
mas thick squadrons of spike- 
helmeted Prussian tin soldiers 
cross the Rhine to storm the toy- 
shops and nurseries of Frauce. 
The struggle is too unequal—the 
competition too great. The Tyrol 
furnishes at will a complete drug- 
store, a plentifully supplied con- 
fectioner’s shop, or a well-stocked 
farm, with all the necessary crops 
and implements—to say nothing of 
green trees beneath which graze 
cows, sheep, and goats—for the 
sum of 3 francs 50 centimes. 
Hamburg at the same moderate 
price offers to non-connoisseurs an 
irreproachable doll with glass eyes, 
curly hair, and one change of 
clothes—whilst the little Parisian 
lady has already spent double that 
sum on her toilet alone, and 
cannot possibly consent to become 
yours for less than half a louis- 
d’or. 

Nuremberg mobilises a whole 
regiment of soldiers, baggage and 
artillery (Krupp model) included, 
at the same price for which a 
battalion of Chasseurs d@ Afrique 
is set on foot by the toy arsenal of 
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Marais. The situation is gloomy; 
the French toy retires from every 
position. But France will never 
be annihilated. And if the depths 
of a French tin-soldier’s soul were 
to be sounded, there would be 
found below -the control which 
discipline exacts the same glorious 
dreams of revenge which animated 
the volunteers. raised by Gambetta 
from the earth. The French tin 
soldier looks to the east: he knows 
that he is powerless to stop the 
invasion of the German toy-hordes 
—he is bound by Article IV. in 
the Frankfort Treaty of Peace— 
and he bides his time. But ven- 
geance is at hand, and this time also 
the first signal for rising has been 
given at Belleville by a Gambetta 
of the toy-world. Some years ago 
an idea suggested itself to an 
obscure workman of Belleville, an 
idea that since then has engendered 
an army, amply qualified, were it a 
question of number alone, to realise 
the dream of eternal peace, by 
keeping in check the assembled 
armies of Europe. He sets on 
foot 5,000,000 soldiers a - year. 
These soldiers are of humble ori- 
gin, but so was Napoleon. They 
spring from old sardine - boxes. 
Relegated to the dust-hole, the 
sardine-box is preserved from de- 
struction by the dustman, who sells 
it to a rag-merchant in Belleville 
or in Buttes Chaumout, who in his 
turn disposes of ‘it to a specialist, 
by whom it is then prepared for 
the manufactories. The warriors 
are made from the bottom of the 
box, the lid and sides are used for 


guns, railway carriages, bicycles, 


&c., &c. All this may seem un- 
important at first sight, but the 
utilisation of these old sardine- 
boxes has resulted in the founda- 
tion of an enormous manufactory, 
at which no less than 200 work- 
men are employed. I went there 
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the other day, and. no one enspect- 
ing me of being a political corre- 
spondent, 1 was adwitted without 
difficulty lo a view of the great 
arsenal and its 5,000.000 warriors. 

The poor workiaan, ont of whose 
head the armed tin soldier :prung 
—vid the sardine boa—is now a 
ich man, and what is more, an 
eager and keen-sighted patriot, 
who in his sphere deserves the 
gratitude of “his country. After 
retreating for years, tho French 
tin soldier takes the offensive 
svain: evory year the German 
spiked helmets retire from posi- 
tions conquered in French nr- 
eeries, and the time is not far 
distant when the tricolor shall 
wave over the Berlin toy-shors—a 
slight revenge en attendant the 
great. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since 
the enemy placed his heel upon the 
neck of fallen France; but the 
Paris of to-day is now, as it was 


then, the metropolis of human cul- 


ture. Competition has led the 
Article de Puris to a sort of com. 
mercial Sedan, and the YTarisian 
toy has ceased to belong to the 
great powers of the toy-world. But 
the Paris doll refuses to adinit the 
superiority of her German rival ; 
she bears the stamp of nobility on 
her brow, and is destined to rule 
the doll-world as before by right 
of her undisputed rank and artistic 
refinement. lt surely requires no 
special knowledge to distinguish at 
once the graceful Parisienne, with 
her sweet smile and bright eyes, 
from one of the dull beauties of 
Nuremberg or Hamburg, with her 
stereotyped grin on her carmine 
lips and the staring expressionless 
eyes which immediately reveal her 
Teutonic origin, Should any hesi- 
tation be felt, a glance at her feet 
will suffice. The Parisienne’s foot 
is small and dainty, and she is 
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always shod with a certain amount 
of coquetry, whilst the daughter 
of Germany is characteristically 
negligent of her chaussure — as 
with us, for the matter of that. As 
for the vest of her wardrobe—to 
leave the purely anthropological 
side of the question—Germany, in 
spite of her five milliards, is in- 
capable of producing a tasteful 
doll -toilet ; the delicate fingers 
of a Paris yrisette are required 
for this. Resides which, it is con- 
sidered the proper thing amongst 
Prussian dolls of fashion to import 


‘their drosses from some doll-Worth 


in Paris; and 1 can tell you, in 
parenthesis, that really «istin- 
guished German dolls not only 
send to Paris for their «lresses, 
but for their heads into the bar- 
gain. The German doll manufac- 
turers, incapable of producing 
pretty and expressive doll physiog- .. 
nomies themselyes, make a point 
of buying their dolls’ heads from 
the porcelain manufactories of 
Montreux and St Maurice, where 
they are modelled by artists such 
as Oarrier-Belleuse, &c. 

Up to now 1 have confined my- 
self to a description of the upper 
classes of doll society; but even 
amongst well-to-do middle-class 
dolls of 20 or 30 francs apiece, 
the difference between the German 
and French is palpable at first 
sight. The lower the circle to 
which one descends, the less char- 
acteristic does the national type 
become. I undertake, however, to 
recognise miy French friend even 
amongst the 5-francs dolls. To 
determine the nationality of a 
1-franc doll, it is necessary to 
possess a considerable groundwork 
of knowledge and much natural 
aptitude. For the benefit of fu- 
ture explorers in these still obscure 
regions of anthropology, let. me 
here specify an important item in 
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the necessary physical examination 
—the doll must be shaken. Ifa 
rattle be heard froin within, she 
is probably French, for the Paris 
grisette who makes these dolls usu- 
ally inserts a few pebbles, which 
tend—so I am told—to develop 
the taste for vivisection amongst 
the rising generation. 

Lower in the scale, where the 
Darwin transition type begins, 
there where the doll possesses nei- 
ther arms nor legs, where every 
trace of soul has faded from her 
impassive wooden face, stamped 
with the same passionless calm 
that characterises the marble peo- 
ple of antiquity, or where an un- 
conscious smile alone glides over 
the rudimentary features into 
which the pulp ‘has hardened, 
where the nose is nought but a 
prophetic outline, and where the 
black eyeballs are still shaded by 
the chaotic darknéss out of which 
the first doll rose,—there all na- 
tional distinctions cease, there the 
embryo doll lives her life of Ar- 
cadian simplicity in the land which 
gave her birth; the doll 2 13 
sous does not emigrate, perhaps 
from patriotic motives, perhaps 
from lack of initiative.' Her réle 
‘in life is humble; she belongs to 
the despised. Her place in the 
large toy-shops is in a dark corner 
behind the other dolls, who stretch 
forth their dimpled arms towards 
wealthy purchasers, end who, with 
gleaming glass eyes and laughing 
lips, appropriate the admiring 
glances of the customers. 

But far away in the deserted 
streets of the suburbs, where the 
whole toy-shop consists of a port- 
able table and the public of a 


crowd of starving urchins,—thcre 
the 13-sous doll ranks highest ; by 
the flickering light of the lantern 
illuminating the modest fairy world 
which ‘Christmas-eve and New 
Year’s-day reveal to the children of 
the poor, there the much-despised 
doll assumes the beauty of a queen, 
and is in her turn surrounded by 
a"crowd of admiring subjects. 

And I am one of her admirers 
myself. Not one of the fashion- 
able beauties of the Magasin du 
Louvre has ever made my heart 
beat one whit the faster; not one 
of the charming coquettes of the 
Bon Marché has succeeded in 
catching me in the net of her fair 
hair ; but I adinit the tender sym- 
pathy with which my eyes rest 
upon the humble features of the 
doll 2 13 sous. Every one to his 
taste—I cannot help it, but I 
think she is handsome. And we 
have often met each other ; chance 
has frequently led me across her 
path. But what if it were not 
chance? What if, instead of 
chance, it were my undeclared 
sympathy, which so often guides 
my footsteps to those places where 
I know I may safely rely on meet- 
ing my lady-love? At all events, 
I have never told my love, and 
she has never said a word to me, 
neither encouraging nor disapprov- 
ing; but, as I said before, we 
often meet at the houses of mut- 
ual friends, and sometimes, espec- 
ially on Christmas-day and New 
Year’s-eve, have rallied forth to- 
gether. 

My visit is not much appre- 
ciated, but how much joy the doll 
brings with her! Realising my 
subordinate réle, I willingly bow 





1 The doll 4 13 sous is a characteristic Parisian type ; she belongs to the family 
of poupards, and is usually made of papier-maché or wood. After the crea- 
tion of the head, the imagination of the artist comes to a sudden stand-still; tho 
rest of the body is only a sketch, and loses itself in an oblong chaos. 
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hofore the superior social talents of 
my companion, and, silent in a cor- 
ner, 1 enjoy her success. 1 do not 
know how she manages it, but she 
has no sooner crossed the threshold 
than it seems to grow brighter in- 
side the dark hovel where live the 
children of destitution. The light 
emanates from the sparkling eyes 
of the little ones, glimmers in a 
faint smile on the sick brother's 
pallid cheek, and falls like a halo 
round the doll’s bald head. ‘The 
little fellow, crawling on the floor 
over there, dries his tears, forgets 
that he is hungry, forgets that he 
is cold, and with delight stretches 
out his arms to welcome the unex- 
pected guest. And then at night, 
when it is time for me to go away, 
when the children of the rich have 
danced themselves tired round the 
Ohristmas-tree on the first floor, 
when the tin soldier’s tattoo has 
sonuded in the boys’ room, and 
when the little girls’ smart dolls 
have been laid in their dainty 
beds, then does the little garret 
child wrap mother’s ragged shawl 
round her beloved doll, for the 
night is cold and the doll has 
nothing on. And side by side 
they fall asleep together, the 
pauper doll and her grateful little 
admirer. 

Despised and ridiculed by us 
grown-up people, whose eyes have 
been blinded by the modern de- 
mand for realism, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the 13-sous doll ap- 
proaches the ideal more closely 
than do the costly beauties of the 
Magasins du Louvre and Bon 
Marché, who have reached the 
highest summit of refinement. We 
have lost the power of realising 
this from the moment we lost our 
simplicity of childhood ; but ‘our 
teacher in this, as in many other 
things, is the little one who still 
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crawls on thé floor. Place a modern 
doll of fashion beside the simple 
pauper doll, whose shape as yet is 
barely human, and you will see 
that the child usually stretches out 
his arms to the latter. It sounds 
like a paradox, but it is a fact 
which you can easily verify for 
yourself ; these cheap toys are pre- 
ferred even by the children of tho 
rich—that is to say, as long as they 
are children, and unconscious of the 
significance of money. Later on, 
when they have learnt its value, 
they are driven out from the Eden 
of childhood, and then their eyes 
are opened to the nakedness of the 
pauper doll, and what I have just 
said ceases to be true. 

But the “ political agitations,” 
what has become of them? Far 
away my thoughts have wandered 
from the burning questions of poli- 
tics to the garret idyl of the 
pauper doll. 1 have tried to draw 
her as she has so often revealed 
herself to me. 1 have lifted a cor- 
ner of the veil with which un- 
merited neglect has concealed her 
humble existence, there where she 
lives to bring joy to those whom 
the world rears to sorrow. 1 have 
done it as a tribute of gratitude 
for the pure joy which she has so 
often given me also, although I am 
too old to play with dolls myself. 
But, thank God, I am not too old 
to look on. 

The doll is not old, and old ago 
will never touch her—she will! 
never grow old; she dies young, 
even as the hero beloved of the 
gods. She dies young; and the 
first few weeks of the New Year 
have hardly passed away than she 
wends her way to the strange Ely- 
sian Fields, where all that survives 
of broken playthings sleeps on be- 
neath the shadow of withered 
Christmas-trees. 
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MENAGERIE. 


Audiatur et altera pars. 








FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY !1: 


BRUTUS, Lion rrom Nosta. 


Tigers, Bears, Wolves. 
POLAR BEAR. . 
Monkeys, Hyznas, and other Remarkable Animals, 


The Lion Tamer, called “THE LION .KING,” will 
enter the Lion’s Cage at 6 o’clock. 


FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY!!! 








The street-boys hold out a while 
longer, cold though the evening 
be, for the Lion King himself, his 
breast sparkling with decorations, 
has made his appearance several 
times on the platform, and besides 
that, the howling of the animals 
within the tent is distinctly audi- 
ble from outside. 

Yes, it would be a pity to miss 
such a sight as this. Come, let us 


in. 
ert is the Lion King’s wife herself 
who sits ‘there selling tickets, and 
we gaze at her with the deference 
due to her exalted rank. She wears 
thick gold bracelets upon her coarse 
wrists, and a big gold chain glitters 
from beneath her fur cape. But 
the monkeys who sit on each side 
of her, chained to perches, with 
leather straps girt tightly round 
their stomachs—-they wear no fur 
cape. Their faces are blue with 
cold; and every time they jump up 
and down to try to keep them- 
selves warm, the street-boys laugh, 
and the passers-by stop to have a 
look at them — poor unconscious 
clowns of the menagerie, put there 
for the purpose of luring in spec- 
tators to witness the tortures of 
their other companions in distress. 








The place is closely packed, and 
the many gaslights inflame the in- 
fected air. The show has already . 
begun, and, followed by the crowd, 

a negro walks from cage to cage, — 
and, pointing his stick at the pris- 
oner behind the bars, informs you 
of his age, his country, and his 
crime of having led the life which 
Nature taught him. I have often 
been here, and know this descrip- 
tion by heart. I will show you 
the animals. 

Here in this cage, moping on 
his perch, his head concealed be- 
neath his ragged feather-cloak, you 
see the proudest representative of 
the bird-world—the Royal Zagle, 
three years old, taken young. You 
have often heard of him — the 
strong-winged bird, who in solemn 
majesty circles above the desolate 
mountain-tops. Alone he lives 
amongst the clouds—alone like the 
human soul. Upon an inaccessi- 
ble rock he plants his nest, and 
the precipice shields it from rapa- 
cious hands. Taken young: that 
means that the nest was plun- 
dered, the mother shot as she flew 
shrieking to protect her child, and 
the half-grown eagle himself, as he 
struggles for his liberty, had his 
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wing-bone broken by the butt-end 
of the gun. He has sat here ever 
since: he sleeps during the day, 
but wakes the livelong night; and 
when all is silent in the tent, a 
strange uncanny moan may be 
heard from his cage. TZ'hiee years 
old/ He is not the most to be 
pitied here, for he is not likely to 
last long. The Royal Eagle dies 
when caged. 

Here you see a Bear. His cage 
is so small that he is unable to 
walk up and down; he sits there 
almost upright, rocking his meek 
and heavy head from side to side. 
Give him a piece-of bread, and, 
flattening his nose against the bars, 
he will gently and carefully take 
it out of your hand. His nose is 
torn by the iron .ing he once was 
made to wear, and his eyes are 
bloodshot and streaming from the 
effect of the strong gaslight; but 
the expression in his face is not 
bad—it is kind and intelligent, like 
that of an old dog. From time to 
time he grips the bars with his 
mighty paws, helplessly shaking 
the cage until the guinea-pigs who 
live below rush up and down in 
abject terror. Ay! shake your 
cage, old Bruin! The bars are 
iron, stronger than your paws ; you 
will never come out thence—you 
are doomed to die in your prison. 
You are a dangerous wild beast— 
you live upon bilberries and fruit, 
and now and then you help your- 
self to a sheep or a cow to keep 
yourself alive. God Almighty 
taught you thus, but no doubt it 
was very ill-judged of Him, and 
you are very much to blame: man 
alone is allowed to eat his fill. 

Here you see a Hyena. The 
negro wakes him with a cut of his 
whip, and the timorous animal 
crouches in the farthermost corner 
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of the cage, whilst the showman 
informs the public that the hyena 
is the most cowardly animal on 
record. The hyena dare not risk 
an open fight, but treacherously 
attacks the defenceless prisoner 
whom the savages have left bound 
hand and foot to his fate in the 
wilderness, or the exhausted beast 
of burden whom the caravan aban- 
dons in the desert, after havi 
hoisted on to another the 1 
which he is no lounger able to bear. 
The negro pokes his pointed stick 
into the corner where the craven 
animal crouches, and the spectators 
are all agreed that the hyena, with 
its sloping back and restless eyes, 
conveys a faithful portrait of 
treachery and cowardice. None 
of the spectators have had to do 
with a hyzna, and very few of 
them have even seen one before: 
it must then be another animal 
which has taught them to identify 
sloping backs and restless eyes 
with treachery and cowardice. Not 
even the dead does the hyzna leave 
in peace, proceeds the negro; and 
with disgust humanity turns away 
from the guilty animal. 

Here you see a Polar Bea. His 
name is advertised in huge letters 
upon the placard outside; and he 
deserves the distinction well indeed, 
for his sufferings perhaps surpass 
those of all the other animals. The 
Polar Bear is another dangerous 
wild beast ; he does a little fishing 
for himself up in the North where 
men are busy exterminating the 
whales. The horrible tortures to 
which the poor animal is subjented 
need no comment, Let us go on. 

A little South African monkey 
and a rabbit live next to the cage 
inhabited by the panting Polar 
Bear.! The little monkey is sick 
of clambering up and down the 





1 Perhaps you are not aware of the common practice in menageries of keeping 
& rabbit in the monkey’s cage for the sake of warmth. 
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cage, and the swing which dangles 
over her head affords her no longer 
the slightest amusement. Sadly 
.she sits upon her straw-covered 
prison floor, holding in one hand 
a half-withered carrot, which she 
turns over once again to see if it 
looks quite as unappetising on 
every side, while with the other 
she sorrowfully scratches the 
rabbit’s back. Now and then she 
gets excited, drops the carrot, and 
attentively with both hands ex- 
plores some suspicious-looking spot 
on her companion’s mangy back, 
and pulls out a few hairs, which 
she carefully examines. But at 
last she wearies of the rabbit also, 
and does not know in the least 
what to do with herself. She 
looks round in the straw, but there 
is nothing whatever to be found 
except the carrot. Her eyes wan- 
der over the bare slippery walls of 
her cage; but neither there is any- 
thing of the slightest interest to 
be discovered. And at last she 
has no other alternative but, for 
the hundredth time that hour, to 
jump into the swing, only to leap 
on to the floor the next moment 
and seat herself again beside the 
rabbit. The public thinks that 
she is jumping thus for mere plea 
sure ; but the poor little monkey, 
she knows how jolly it iss The 
rabbit is resigned. The captivity 
of generations has stupefied him ; 
the longing for liberty died ages 
ago from out his degenerate hare- 
brain. He hopes for nothing, but 
he desires nothing. He possesses 
no social talent, and he is in no 
way qualified to entertain his rest- 
less friend: besides, he fails to 
grasp the situation. But he re- 
wards the menkey, to the best of 
his abilities, for the little offices of 
friendship which she performs for 
him ; and when the gas has been 
turned out and the cold night-air 
begins to blow into the tent, then 
the Northerner lends his fur coat 
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to the trembling little Southerner, 
and nestling close to one another, 
they await the day. 

The inhabitant of the cage in 
yonder corner has not been adver- 
tised at all upon the placard out- 
side.. He is not visible just now— 
perhaps he is sleeping a few mo- 
ments away in his dark little bed- 
room ; but every one on catching 
sight of that wire-wheel knows 
that it is a squirrel who lives here. 
What he has to do in the mena- 
gerie is more than I can say, for 
on that point the zoological educa- 
tion of the public ought surely to 
be accomplished. We all know 
what a squirrel looks like. Super- 
stitious people of my country say 
that if a squirrel crosses their 
path, it is an evil omen, I don’t 
know where they got hold of that 
idea, but perhaps they have taken 
it from the squirrel ; for the squir- 
rel believes exactly the same thing 
if a human being crosses his path 
—and, alas! he has got more than 
sufficient grounds for his super- 
stition. I, on the contrary, have 
always thought it a piece of good 
luck whenever I have happened to 
come across a little squirrel, Often 
enough while roaming through the 
woods, halting with grateful joy 
at every other step before some 
new wonder in the fairy-land of 
Nature—often enough did I catch 
a glimpse of the graceful, nimble 
little fellow swinging himself high 
overhead on some green branch, or 
with his bright eyes carefully peep- 
ing out from his little twig-cotiage 
to see whether any schoolboys 
were lurking beneath his tree. 
** Come along, little mar!” I then 
would say in the squirrel-language. 
“ Though, alas! I did not turn out 
the man I hoped to be when at 
school, I have at least, thank God, 
arrived so far in my humanitarian- 
ism that I have learned to feel 
tenderly for you and yours!” We 
were not taught this at school in 
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my time; we exchanged bird's 
eggs for old stamps, we shot small 
birds with guns as big as oursclres 
—end now let him who can, deny 
the doctrine of original sin! We 
were cruel to animals, like all 
savages. To the best of my ability 
do I now endeavour to atone for 
the wrongs I was then guilty of ; 
but an evil action never dies, an 
I know blood-stains on a boys 
fingers which have rusted to shame 
in the childhood recollections of 
the man. To my sorrow I have 
shot many a little bird; many an- 
other did I keep in prison; and 
regretfully do I also own to having 
killed a squirrel, treacherously did 
I plunder his home, and his little 
one did I imprison in just such 
another cage as the one we now 
stand in front of. See! there the 
squirrel comes out from his little 
bedroom and begius to run round 
and round in his wire-wheel. Hehas 
made this same attempt thousands 
and thousands of times, and yet he 
inakes it once again. Yes, it looks 
very nice! When I used to watch 
my squirrel running round and 
round in his wire-wheel in. precisely 
the same way, and at Jast the wheel 
was turning so rapidly that I could 
not distinguish the bars, I thought 
it capital fun, and I was persuaded 
that the squirrel was running so 
fast because he also thought it was 
capital fun. I know now why he 
runs; he runs in anxious longing 
to be free—he runs as long as he 
has strength to run, for neither is 
he able to distinguish any more the 
bars of the gyrating wheel. He 
may run a mile, and still he is 
hedged in by the same prison- 
bars. The simple invention is al- 
most diabolical in its ingenuity ; 
it is the Ixion-wheel of the griev- 
ous Tartarus to which mankind 
has banished animals, 

Here you see a Wolf, from 
Siberia. The wolf is, as is well 
known, a dangerous wild ‘east. 
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When the snow lies very deep 
and the cold is extreme. the wolves 
approach the habitations of man, 
and in starving crowds they follow 
every sledge they weet; tliey have 
even been known to attack the 
horses. We have all near that 
terrible story of the Russian pea- 
saut who, ov his way home across 
the deserted snow-fields, heard 
the panting of the wolves behind 
his sledge; how he saw their 
glittering eyes through the dark- 
ness of the night; and how, to 
save his own life, he was obliged 
to cast one of his children to the 
wolves. The negro informs you 
that the wild beast in this cago 
was caught young: as usual, the 
she-wolf was killed while attemypt- 
ing to save her little ove. The 
bottom of the cage shines like a 
parquet floor from the continual 
tramping up and down of the 
prisoner within—for he knows of 
no rest. Night and day he paces 
to and fro, his head bent low as 
though in search of some outlet 
to escape: he will never find it; 
he is doomed to die behind those 
bars, even as the prisoners in his 
own country die in their irons, 
It is a pity the Russian Govern- 
ment publishes no statistics con- 
cerning the victims who perish 
under the claws of Siberia’s wild 
beast: one might, if they did so, 
be able to judge of the number 
chargeable to the wolf. The 
Indian Government issues, as is 
well known, an annual report cou- 
cerning the number of those who 
are torn to pieces by the wild 
beasts of India. One notices a 
remarkable decrease in these nuin- 
bers since they have begun to 
hunt the royal tiger with explosive 
(dynamite) balls. I do not ap- 
prove of this method, but I can 
understand it: it is revolting and 
cruel from a humanitarian point 
of view, but there is a limit be- 
yond which the claims of human- 
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itarianism are no longer admis- 
sible, . The victim’s thirst for blood 
is roused in the hopeless death- 
struggle of self-defence, and de- 
spair howls like a wild beast. To 
return to the wolves, I can re- 
commend, for the benefit of those 
who take a special interest in the 
wild-beast fauna of Siberia, the 
works of the conscientious Dos- 
toiewsky.1 He is an authority, 
and his books are written with 
human blood 

The big Parrot sitting on that 
perch over there sheds the one 
ray of light on this dark picture. 
There is no need for me to enter 
into the description of a parrot. 
Surely you know the subject well. 
This particular one hails, so we 
are told, from the New World ; but 
one comes across a good many par- 
rots in the Old World also. The 
parrot is a universal favourite, 
and is to be found in nearly 
every house. The parrot is not 
unhappy: she is unconscious of 
the chain round her leg ; she does 
not know that she was born with 
wings ; she is undisturbed by any 
unnecessary brain activity; she 
eats, she sleeps, and she trims her 
gorgeous feather-cloak, and chatters 
ceaselessly from morning till night. 
Left to herself she is silent, for 
she is only able to repeat what 
others have said before; and this 
she has brought to such perfection, 
that often on hearing some one 
chatter, I have asked myself whe- 
ther it be a human being or a 
parrot. . . . 

The ragged, attenuated animal 
standing over there, and gazing 
at us with her soft sad eyes, is a 
Chamois, from Switzerland. The 
chamois is a rarity in a menagerie, 
for it is well known that she usually 
frets to death during the first year 
of her captivity. I look at the 
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poor animal with a feeling of op- 
pression at the heart, which you 
can hardly realise. I have breathed 
the keen pure mountain-air my- 
self, and I know why the chamois 
dies in prison. Those were other 
times, poor captive chamois, when 
you were roving on the Alpine 
meadows midst rhododendron and 
myrtillus, when on high over the 
precipices I saw your beautiful 
silhouette against the clear Wright 
sky! No need had you of an 
alpenstock to reach those heights. 
Light as the winged bird, you 
played the aerial game of your 
graceful limbs amongst the rocks, 
Up to the realm of ice you led 
the way; high on the slopes of 
Monte Rosa has my clumsy human 
foot trod in the track of your smail 
mountain-shoes. Ay, those were 
other times, poor prisoner !—those 
were other times both for you and 
for me, and best it were to say no 
more about them ! 

Yonder stalwart muscular ape 
is a Baboon: “aged Abyssinian 
male” stands written over his cage. 
He sits there wrapped in thought, 
fingering a straw. Now and then 
ue casts a rapid glance around 
him, and he is not by any means 
so absent as his appearance would 
lead you to suppose. His expres- 
sion is intelligent, but malevoi- 
ent ; its owner is a candidate for 
humanity. 

When the negro approaches his 
cage, he shows him a row of teeth 
not so very dissimilar to his own 
—the family likeness between 
them is, for the matter of that, 
unmistakable. The negro cautions 
the public against accepting the 
wrinkled hand which the old 
baboon extends between the bars. 
I always treat him to an extra 
bit of sugar ever since the negro © 
told me that he had one day 





—--_— 


1 The great Russian author who spent as a political prisoner many years of 


his life in Siberia. 
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bitten off the thumb of an old 
women who poked her umbrella 
at him, Besides, I look at him 
with a certain amount of \enera- 
tion, for he comes from an illustri- 
ous fainily, Who knows whether 
he is not an ill-starred descendant 
of that heroic old baboon whom 
Brehm met in Abyssinia? The 
uegro is pretty sure to know noth- 
og of that story, so I may as 
well give it you. One-day, while 
travelling in Abyssinia. the great 
German naturalist fell in with a 
copany of baboons, who, bound 
for a vast pile of rocks, were 
marching along a narrow defile. 
The rear had not yet reached the 
rocks when the huntsmen’s dogs 
rushing forward barred their pass- 
age. feeing the danger, the rest 
of the party, who had already 
reached the rocks, then descended 
in a body to the rescue of the 
attacked. and they screamed so 
desperately that the dogs actually 
fell back. The whole’ troop was 
now filing off in perfect order 
when the dogs were again set on. 
All the apes. however. reached the 
rocks in safety with the exception 
of one six-mouths’ old baboon who 
happened to have lagged bebiud. 
Surrounded on all sides by the 
opened-mouthed dogs, he jumped 
with loud cries of distress on to 
a neighbouring boulder. At this 
juncture a huge baboon stepped 
down from his vantago- ground 
for the second timo, advanced 
aloue towarls the stoue on which 
the little one was crouching, patted 
him on the back, lifted him geut); 
down, and carrie! him off tri- 
umphantly Lefore the very mouths 
of the dogs, who were so surprieed 
that the) uever even attempted to 
attack him. 

It is not necessary to have read 
Darwin to pronounce that baboon 
a hero. 

I have obsersed that even the 
VOL, CXLVI.—NO, DCCOLXXXIX. 
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good-hearted public does not seeia 
to feel much comiseration for 
the captive moukeys. The ape is 
playing in the wenagerie the 
same réle as Don Quixote in 
liverature. The superficial ob- 
server conceives thom both as 
exclusively comical, aud he has 
nothing hut a laugh for thow. 
But the attentive looker-on ro- 
alises that the monkey’s solitary 
life hehind the bars is nothing but 
a tragedy, as well as Cervantes’ 
inmortal work is nothing but a 
mournful epic. And with tender 
emotion he feels an increasing 
sympathy mingling in his pitiful 
smile the more he gets tou know of 
these two superannuated types: 
Dou Quixote, the simple-minded 
would-be hero, still lagging on the 
scene long after chivalry has <le- 
parted in the twilight of medieval 
mysticism ; and the ape, the phan- 
tow from the evanescent animal- 
wold, over whose hairy human 
features already falls the dawn of 
the First Man’s birthday. 

This baboon may perhaps strike 
you as very ugly ; but wo must not. 
forget that the perception of physi- 
cal beauty is an entirely individual 
one, aud it is very probable that: 


‘ the baboon on his side finds us 


very ugly. You cannot help smil- 
ing now and then while standing 
and watching him ; but try not to 
let him be aware of your laughter, 
for, like all monkeys, it saddens 
and irritates him to he laughed at 
to his face. This old baboou is 
thoroughly unhappy, for as he has 
got wore brains than the other 
animals in the menagerie, his 
capacity for suffering is greater 
-—for there can ho uo doubt that 
suffering is an intellectual func- 
tion, THe alono realises the utter 


hopelessness of his situation, and 

the restless activity of his brain 

refuses him the relative oblivion 

which resignation vouchsafes to 
28 
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many others of his companions in 
distress. But as a compensation, 
he possesses one quality which 
the other animals lack, and it is 
the possession of this quality 
which saves him from falling into 
hypochondria: it is his sense of 
humour. That the monkey is a 
born humorist is a fact which 
no one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying him in society 
—for instance, in zoological gar- 
dens—will deny. This sense of 
humour does not desert even the 
poor monkey imprisoned in a soli- 
tary cell; and sometimes when I[ 
have been standing here for a 
while watching the mimicry of 
this old baboon, I have involun- 
tarily asked myself whether he 
were not making fun of me. . . 
The negro has brought his re- 
cital to an end, and it is now time 
for the show - piece of the even- 
ing to come off. The public is 
gathered in front of the lion-cage, 
its admiration divided between 
Brutus, the Nubian lion behind 
the bars, and the hero who, un- 
armed, is about to enter the cage. 
The lion-tamer throws off his over- 
coat, and the lion-king stands re- 
vealed in all the pride of pink 
tights, riding-boots, and his breast 
covered with decorations — from 
Nubia likewise even these. He is 
small of stature, like Napoleon, 
and the constant intercourse with 
wild beasts has stamped his face 
with a rough and repulsive expres- 
sion. He reeks of brandy to 
counteract the stale smell within 
the cage, and his pomatumed 
hair curls neatly round his narraw 
forehead. The negro hands him 
a whip, and the solemn moment is 
at hand. Stealthily he creeps into 
the cage, and proudly he rouses 
the half-sleeping Brutus with a 
cut of his whip. The lion raises 
himself with a sullen roar, and, 
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hugging the walls, he begins to 
wander round his cage. Proudly 
the negro hands his master a hoop, 
and wearily and dejectedly Brutus 
jumps through it. Proudly the 
lion-king raises his whip, and, 
obedient like a dog, Brutus leaps 
over it. Brutus is not in good 
spirits to-night—he does not roar 
as he ought. Things look up, 
however, towards the latter part 
of the performance, when the lion- 
king, standing in one corner of 
the cage, paralyses Brutus with 
a proud look just as he is about 
to attack him: Brutus is no 
longer obstinate—he roars irre- 
proachably and shows his yellowed 
fang. A few half-smothered cries 
of alarm are heard from the audi- 
ence, an old woman faints, a pistol 
is fired off, while the lion-king, 
under cover of the smoke, hurriedly 
but proudly creeps out of the cage. 

Captive lion, have you then for- 
gotten that once you were a king 
yourself, that once there was a 
time when all men trembled at 
your approach, that silence reigned 
supreme when your imperious 
voice rang through the forest? 
Fallen monarch, awake from out 
thy thraldom’s degradation, rise to 
battle, and let the thunder of thy 
royal voice be heard once more! 

Brutus, Brutus, vindicator of 
lost liberty, thou art too proud 
for slavery such as this! 

Rend thou asunder the chains 
which human cunning hath bound 
around the latent force of thy 
limbs ! 

Shake thou that lion-mane of 
thine, and, strong as Samson in thy 
mighty wrath, bring down thy 
prison walls about thee, and bid 
them crush the Philistines as- 
sembled here to jeer at the im- 
potence of their once dread enemy ! 

Brutus, Brutus, vindicator of 
lost liberty ! 


[Nov.: 
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EDWARD 


My earliest recollections of 
FitzGerald go back to thirty years, 
Ie and my father, the late Arch- 
deacon Groome, were old friends 
and neighhours—in East Suffolk. 
where neighhonrs are few, and four- 
tcen miles counts for nothing. They 
never were great correspondents, 
for what they had to say to one 
another they said mostly by word 
cf mouth. So there were notes, 
but no letters; and the notes have 
nearly all perished. In the sum- 
mer of 1859 we were staying at 
Aldeburgh, a favourite place with 
my father, as the home of his fore- 
fathers. They were sea-folk ; and 
Robinson Groome, my great-grand- 
father, was owner of the Unity 
lugger, on which the poet Crabbe 
went up to London, When his 
son, my grandfather, was about to 
take orders, he expressed a timid 
hope that the bishop would deem 
him a proper candidate. ‘“ And 
who the devil in hell,” cried 
Robinson Groome, “ should he or- 
dain if he doesn’t ordain you, my 
dear?” This 1 have heard my 
father tell FitzGerald, as also of 
his “Aunt Peggy and Aunt 
D.” (i.e, Deborah), who, if ever 
Crabbe was mentioned in their 
hearing, always smoothed their 
black mittens and remarked — 
“ (Te never thought much of Mr 
Crabbe.” 

Our house was Olare Cottage, 
where FitzGerald himself lodged 
long afterwards. ‘“ ‘Iwo little 
rooms. enough for me; a poor 
civil woman pleased to have me in 
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them.” It fronts the sea, and is 
(or was) a small two-storeyed house, 
with a patch of grass before it, a 
suininer-house, and a big white 
figurehead. belike of the ship- 
wrecked Olare. So over the gar- 
den-gate FitzGerald leant one 
June morning, and asked me, a 
boy of eight, was my father at 
home. 1 remember him dimly 
then as a tall sea-browned man, 
who took as boys out for several 
sails, on the firs-+of which I and 
a brother were both of us wo- 
fully sea-sick. Afterwards I re- 
member picnics down the Deben 
river, and visits to him at Wood- 
bridge, first in his lodgings on the 
Market Hill over Berry the gyn- 
smith’s, and then at his own house, 
Little Grange. The last was in 
May 1883. My father and I had 
been spending a few days with 
Oaptain Brooke of Ufford, the pos- 
sessor of one of the, finest private 
libraries in England.+ From Uf- 
ford we drove on to Woodbridge, 
and passed some pleasant hours 
with FitzGerald. We walked 
down to the river-side, and sat on 
a bench at the foot of the lime- 
tree walk. There was a small 
boy, I remember, wading among 
the ooze ; and FitzGerald, calling 
him to him, said—“ Little boy, 
did you never hear tell of the fate 
of the Master of Ravenswood }” 
And then he told him the story. 
At dinner there was much talk, 
as always, of many things, old and 
new, but chiefly old ; and at nine 
we started on our homeward drive, 





1 Years before, FitzGerald and my 


father called together at Ufford. The 


drawing-room there had been newly refurnished, and FitzGerald sat himself 
down on ap amber satin couch. Presently a black stream was seen trickling 


over it. 
Woodbridge and put in a tail-pocket. 


It came from a penny bottle of ink, which FitzGerald had bought in 
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Within a month I heard that 
FitzGerald was dead. 

From my own recollections, then, 
of FitzGerald himself, but still 
more of my father’s frequent talk 
of him, from some notes and frag- 
ments that have escaped hebdoma- 
dal burnings, from a recent visit that 
I paid to Woodbridge, and from 
reminiscences and unpublished 
letters furnished by friends of 
FitzGerald, I purpose to weave a 
patchwork article, which shall in 
some ways supplement Mr Aldis 
Wright’s edition of his Letters,} 
Those letters surely will take a 
high place in literature, on their 
own merits, quite apart from the 
interest that attaches to the trans- 
lator of Omar Khayydm, to the 
friend of Thackeray, Tennyson, and 
Carlyle. Here and there I may 
cite them ; but whoso will know 
FitzGerald must go to the fountain- 
head. And yet that the letters by 
themselves may convey a false im- 
pression of the man is evident from 
several articles that have lately 
been published—the best and worst 
Mr Gosse’s in the July ‘ Fortnight- 
ly.’ Mr Gosse sums him up in 
the statement that “his time, 
when the roses were not being 
pruned, and when he was not mak- 
ing discreet journeys in uneventful 
directions, was divided between 
music, which greatly occupied his 
younger thought, and literature, 
which slowly, but more and more 
exclusively, engaged his attention.” 
There is truth in the statement ; 
still this pruner of roses, who of 
rose-pruning knew absolutely no- 
thing, was one who best loved the 
sea when the sea was rough, who 
‘always put into port of a Sunday 
that his men might “ get their hot 
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dinner.” He was one who would 
give his friend of the best—oys. 
ters, maybe, and audit ale, which 
“ dear old Thompson ” used to send 
him from Trinity—and himself the 
while would pace up and down the 
room, munching apple or turnip, 
and drinking long draughts of milk, 
He was a man of marvellous 
simplicity of life and matchless 
charity: hereon I will quote a let- 
ter of Professor Cowell’s, who did, 
if any one, know FitzGerald 
well ;— 


“He was no Sybarite. There was 
a-vein of strong scorn of all self-in- 
dulgence in him, which was very dif- 
ferent. He was, of course, very much 
of a recluse, with a vein of misan- 
pans | towards men in the abstract, 
joined to a tender-hearted syinpatliy 
or the actual men and women around 
him. Ile was the very reverse of Car- 
lyle’s description of the sentimental 
philanthropist, who loves man in the 
abstract, but.is intolerant of ‘ Jack 
and Tom, who have wills of their 
own.’ ”» 


FitzGerald’s charities are prob- 
ably forgotten, unless by the re- 
cipients; and how many of them 
must be dead, old soldiers as they 
mostly were, and suchlike! But 
this I have heard, that one man 
borrowed £200 of him. Three 
times he regularly paid the in- 
terest, and the third time Fitz- 
Gerald put his note of hand in the 
fire, just saying he thought that 
would do. His simplicity dated 
from very early times. For when 
he was at Trinity, his mother 
called on him in her coach-and- 
four, and sent a gyp to ask him to 
step down to the college-gate, but 
he could not come—his only pair of 
shoes was at the cobbler’s, And 





1 Letters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald. (3 vols. Macmillan.) 
Reference may also be made to Mr Wright’s article in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and to another, of special charm and interest, by Professor 
Cowell, in the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
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down to the last he was always 
perfectly careless as to dress. I 
can see him now, walking down 
into Woodbridge, with an old In- 
verness cape, slippers on feet, and 
a handkerchief, very likely, tied 
over his hat, Yet one always recog- 
nised in him the Hidalgo. Never 
was there a more perfect gentleman. 
His courtesy came out even in his 
rebukes, A lady one day was 
sitting in a Woodbridge shop, 
gossiping to a friend about the 
eccentricities of the Squire of 
Boulge, when a gentleman, who 
was sitting with his back to them, 
turned round, and, gravely bow- 
ing, gravely said, “ Madam, he is 
my brother.” They were eccen- 
tric, certainly, the FitzGeralds. 
FitzGerald himself remarked of the 
family: “We are all mad, but 
with this difference—J know that 
Iam.” And of that same brother 
he once wrote to my father :— 


** LowEsTort: Dec. 2,66, 


“My pear Groome.—‘ At least for 
what I know’ (as old Isaac Clarke 
used to say), I shall be at home next 
week as well as this. How could you 
expect my Brother 3 times! You, as 
well as others, should really (for his 
Benefit, as well as your own) either 
leave it all to Chance, or appoint one 
Day, and then decline any further 
Negotiation. This would really spare 
poor John an immense deal of. (in 
sober Truth) ‘ Taking the Lord’s Name 
in vain.’ mean his eternal D./., 
which, translated. only means, If J 
happen to be in the Humour.’ You 
must know that the feeling of being 
* bound to an Engagement is the ve 

thing that makes him wish to heal 
it. Spedding once told me this was 
rather my case. I believe it, and 
am therefore shy of ever making an 
engagement, OU/ st sic omnia /— 
Yours truly, E. F. G.” 


Many odd tales were current in 
Woodbridge about FitzGerald him- 
self. How once, for example, he 
sailed over to Holland, meaning to 
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look upon Paul Potter’s “ Bull,” 
but how, on arriving there, he 
found a favourable homeward 
breeze, and so sailed home. How, 
too, he took a ticket for Edinburgh, 
but at Newcastle found a train on 
the point of starting for London, 
and, thinking it a pity to lose the 
chance, returned thereby. Both 
stories must be myths, for we 
learn from his letters that in 1861 
he really did spend two days in 
Holland, and in 1874 other two 
in Scotland, Still, I fancy both 
stories emanated ‘from FitzGerald, 
for all Woodbridge united could 
not have hit upon Paul Potter’s 
“ Bull.” 

Except in February 1867, 
when he was strongly opposed 
to Lord Rendlesham’s election, 
he took no active part in politics. 
“¢2> Don’t write politics—I agree 
with you beforehand,” is a post- 
script (1852) to Frederic Tenny- 
son; and in a letter from Mr 
William Bodham Donne to my 
father occurs this passage: 
“E. F. G. informs me that he 
gave his landlord instructions in 
case any one called about his vote 
to say that Mr F. would not vote, 
advised every one to do the same, 
and let the rotten. matter bust 
itself.” So it certainly stands in 
the letter, which bears date 29th 
October 1868; but, according to 
Mr Mowbray Donne, “the phrase 
was rather: ‘Let the rotten old 
ship go to pieces of itself.’ At 
least,” he adds, “so I have always 
heard it; and this suggests that 
once there was a galleon worth 
preserving, but that he would not 
patch up the old craft. He may 
have said both, of course.” Any- 
how, rightly or wrongly, Fitz- 
Gerald was sorrowfully convinced 
that England’s best day was over, 
and that he, that any one, was 
powerless to arrest the inevitable 
doom. “Iam quite assured that 
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this Country is dying, as other 
Countries die, as Trees die, atop 
first. ‘The lower limbs are making 
all haste to follow.” He wrote 
thus in 1861, when the local squire- 
archy refused to interest itself in 
the “manuring and skrimmaging ” 
ef the newly established rifle 
corps. And here are some more 
vaticinations of evil :— 


“T have loug felt about England as 
you do, and even made up my mind 
to it, so as to sit comparatively, if 
ignobly, easy on that score. Some- 
times I envy those who are so old 
that the Curtain will probably fall on 
them before it does on their Country, 
If one could save the Race, what a 
Cause it would be! not for one’s own 
glory as a member of it, nor even for 
its glory as a Nation: but because it 
is the only spot in Europe where 
Freedom keeps her place, Had I 
Alfred’s voice, I would not have 
mumbled for years over In Memo- 
riam and The Princess, but sun 
such strains as would have reviv 
the Mapadwroudxous tvdpas to guard the 
territory they had won.” 


The curtain has fallen six years 
now on FitzGerald,—it is forty- 
eight years since he wrote those 
words: God send their dark fore- 
bodings may prove false! But 
they clouded his life, and were 
partly the cause why, Ajax-like, 
he loitered in his tent. 

His thoughts on religion he kept 
to himself. A letter of June 1885 
from the late Master of Trinity to 
mv father opens thus :— 


“ My pear ArcupEAcon,—I ought 
to have thanked you ere this for your 
letter, and the enclosed hymn, which 
we much admire, and cannot but be 
touched by. The more perhaps as 
our dear dead friend seems to have 
felt its pathos. I have more to re- 
pent of than he had. Two of the 
oe men among my intimates, 

itzGerald and Spedding, were prison- 
ers in Doubting Castle all their lives, 
or at least the last half of them. 
This is to me a great problem,—not 


to be rolved by the ordinary ¢ 
a nor on this side the Veil T 


A former rector of Woodbridge, 
now many years dead, once called 
on FitzGerald to express his re- 
gret that he never saw him at 
church. “Sir,” said FitzGerald, 
‘*‘ you might have conceived that a 
man has not come to my years of 
life without thinking much of these 
things, I believe I may say that 
I have reflected on them fully as 
much as yourself. You need not 
repeat this visit.” Certain it is 
that FitzGerald’s was a most rev- 
erent mind, and I know that the 
text on his grave was of his own 
choosing — “It is He that hath 


made us, and not we oursélves.”. 


Still, no less certain does it seem 

to me that his version of the ‘ Ru- 

bdiydt’ is an utterance of his soul’s 

deepest doubts, and that hereafter 

it will come to be recognised as 

the highest expression of Agnos- 

ticism :— 

‘* With them the seed of Wisdom did 
I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to 
make it grow ; 

And this was all the Harvest that I 

reap’d— 

‘I came like Water, and like Wind I go.’ 


Into this Universe, and Why not 
knowing 

Nor Whence, like Water willy -nilly 
flowing ; 

And out of it, as Wind along the 
Waste, 

I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and 


go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lan- 
tern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He 


plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and. 


Days; 
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Hither and thither moves, and checks, 
and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet 
lays.” 


Yet to how many critics this has 
seemed but a poem of the wine- 
cup and roses ! 

In 1877-78 I edited for the ‘ Ips- 
wich Journal’ a series of “ Suffolk 
Notes and Queries,” to which Fitz- 
Gerald proved a kindly contribu- 
tor. They ran through fifty-four 
numbers, my set of which is, I 
fancy, almost unique. The fol- 
lowing were some of FitzGerald’s 
notes, all signed “ Effigy ”—a play 
on his initials :— 


“ Major Moor, David Hume, ona 
the Royal George.—In a review of 
Burton’s Life of Hume, p. 354 of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1849, 
is the following quotation from the 
book, and the following note upon it: 

“*Page 452. “ Major M——, with 
whom I dined yesterday, said that he 
had frequently met David Hume at 
their military mess in Scotland, and 
in other — That he was very 

olite and pleasant, — thought- 

1 in company, generally reclining 
his head upon his hand, as if in study; 
from which he would suddenly re- 
cover,” &. [Note by the Editor, 
John Mitford of Benhall.] We merely 
add that Major’ M—— was Major 
Moor, author of the Hindoo Pan- 
theon, a very learned and amiable 
person.’ 

“ A very odd blunder for one dis- 
tinguished Suffolk man to make of 
another, and so near a neighbour. 
For David Hume died in 1776, when 
Major Moor was about. seven years 
old; by this token that (as he has 
told me) he saw the masts of the 
Roya, GrorgE slope under water as 
she went down in 1782, while he was 
on board the transport that was to 
carry him to India, a cadet of thirteen 
years old. 

“Nearly sixty years after this, 
Major Moor (as I also heard him 
relate) was among the usual company 
going over the Royal Palaces—W ind- 
sor, I think — when the cicerone 
pointed out a fragment of the Royal 


George’s mast, whereupon one elderly 
entleman of the told them that 
had witn the disaster ; after 
which Major Moor capped the general 
amazement by informing the little 
party that they had two surviving 
witnesses of it among them that day. 
“ Suffolk Minstrelsy. —These frag- 
ments of a Suffolk Harvest -Home 
Song, remeiabered by an old Suffolk 
Divine, offer room for historical and 
lyrical conjecture. I think the song 
must consist of tew several fragments. 


***Row tu me, row tu me,’ says 
He-ne-ry Burgin, 
‘ Row tu me, row tu me, I prah; 


For I ha’ tarn’d a Scotch robber across 


the salt seas, 
Tu ma-i-nt’n my tew brothers and 
me.’ ” 


“The Count de Grasse he stood 
amaz'd, 
And frigh-te-ned he were, 
For to see these bold Bri-tons 
So ac-tive in war.” 


“Limb.—I find this word, whose de- 
rivation has troubled Suffolk vocabu- 
laries, quoted in its Suffolk sense from 
Tate Wilkinson, in ‘Temple Bar Maga- 
zine’ for January 1876. Mrs White— 
an actress somewhere in the Shires— 
she may have derived from Suffolk, 
however—addresses herdaughter, Mrs 
Burden, in theso words: ‘I'll tell 
you aoe Maam, if you contradict 
me, I'll fell you at my feet, and 
trample over your corse, Maam, for 
per a limb, Maam, your father on 

is deathbed told me you were a 
limb.’ (N.B.—Perhaps Mr White it 
was who derived from ws.) And 
— when poor Mrs Burden asks 
what is meant by a parenthesis, her 
mother exclaims, ‘Oh, what an in- 
fernal limb of an actress you'll make, 
not to know thd meaning of prenticz, 
plural of appreniices/’ Such is Tate’s 
story if correctly quoted by ‘Temple 
Bar.’ Not long ago I heard at Aldbro’, 
‘My Mother is a /imb for salt pork.’” 


The Suffolk dialect was ever a 
pet hobby of FitzGerald’s. For 
years he was meditating a new 
edition of Major Moor’s ‘Suffolk 
Words,’ but the question never 
was settled whether words of his 
own collecting were to be incor- 
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porated in the body of the work 
cr relegated to an appendix. So 
the notion remained a notion. 
Much to our loss, for myself [ pre- 
fer his ‘Sea-Words and Phrases 
along the Suffolk Ooast’ (in the 
soarce ‘East Anglian,’ 1868-69) 
to half his translations. For this 
“poor old Lowestoft sea-slang,” 
as FitzGerald slightingly calls it, 
illustrates both his strong love of 
the ses and his own quaint lovable 
self. One turnS over its pages 
idly, and lights on dozens of entries 
such as these -— 


“Barx.—‘ The swf bark from the 
Nor’ard ;’ or, as was otherwise said to 
me, ‘The sea aint lost his woice from 
the Nor’ard yet,’—a sign, by the way, 
that the wind is tu come from that 
qnarter. <A poetical word such as those 
whose buainers is with the sea are apt 
touxe. Listening one night to the sea 
rome way inland, a sailor said to me, 
* Yeu, sir, the sea roar for the loss of 
the wind ;’ which a landsman pro- 
perly interpreted as meaning only 
that the sea made itself heard when 
the wind had subsided.” 

“ Brusitze. —A compound of Bustle 
and Rustle,1 suppose. ‘ Why, the old 
girl brustle along like a Hedge-spar- 
row !’—wsaid of a round-bowed vessel 
spuifling through the water. I am 
told that, comparing little with great, 
the figure is not out of the way. 
Otherwise, what should these ignorant 
seameu know of Hedge - sparrows? 
Some of them do, however ; fond of 
birds, as of other pets—Children, cats, 
small Alastor! wl in short con- 
siderably under the size of—a Bullock 
—and accustomed to birds - nesting 
over your cliff and about your lanes 
from childhood. A little while ago 
a party of Beechmen must we 
have a day’s frolic at the old sport ; 
rrarched bodily into a neighbouring 
farier’s dumain, ransacked the hedges, 
climbed the trees, coming down pretty 
figures, I was told, (in plainer lan- 
guage) with guernsey and breeches 
torn fore and afi; the farmer after 
them in a tearing rage, calling for his 
gun—‘They were Pirates — They 
were the Press-gang!’ and the boys 
in Blue going on with their game 
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laughing, When they had got their 
fill of it, they adjourned to Oulton 
Roar for ‘ Half a pint’; by-and by in 


came the raging farmer for a like 
purpo-e ; at first growling uloof ; then 
warming towards the good fellows, 
till—he joined their com » and— 
insisted on paying their shot. 

“Carps.—Though often carried on 
board to pass away the time at All- 
fours, Don, or Sir-wiser (g.v.), never- 
theless regarded with sume suspicion 
when business does not go right. A 
friend of mine vowed that, if his ill- 
luck continned, over the cards should © 
go and vuver they went. inions 

iffer as to swearing. * One Captain 
strictly forbade it on board his lug- 
ger ut he also continuing to got no 

sh, called out, ‘Swear away, lads, and 
see what that'll do.’ Perhaps he only 
meant as Ménage’s French Bishop did; 
who going one day to Court, his car- 
riage stuck fast in a slough The 
Coachman swore ; the Bishop, putting 
his head out of the window, bid him 
not do that ; the Coachman declared 
that unless he did, his horses would 
never get the carriage out of the mud. ~ 
* Well then, says the Bishop, just for 
this once then.’” 

“ Eac-sounp. — Probably an inland 
word ; but it was only from one of 
the beach I heard it. He had a puir 
of—what does the reader think ij— 
Turtle-doves in his net-loft, looking 
down so drolly—the delicate creatures 
—from their wicker cage on the rough 
work below, that 1 wondered what 
business they had there. But this 
truculent % at assured me seri- 


ously that he had ‘doated on them,’ 


and promised me the first pair they 
should hatch. For a lohg while they 
neutral’ in- 


had no family, so long 
deed as to cause grave daubts whether 
they were a pair at all. But at last 
one of them began to show signs of 
eradle-making, picking at some hay 
stuffed into the wicker-bars to en- 
courage them; and I was wold that 
she was manifestly ‘egg-bound.’” 
“Nzw Moox.— When first seen, be 
sure to turn your money over in yqur 
pocket by way of making it grow 
there ; provided always that you see 
her face to face, not through a glass 
(window)—for, in that vase, the charm 
works the wrong way. ‘1 see the 


little dear this evening, and give my 
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money a twister ; there wasn’t mnch, 
but L roused her about.’ Where ‘her’ 
means the Money, not the Moon. 
Every one knows of what gender all 
that is amiable becomes in the Sailor’s 
eyes. his Ship. of course—the ‘Old 
Dear’—the ‘Old Girl’—the ‘Oud 
Beauty,’ &c. I don't think the Sea 
is so familiarly addrest : she is vlmost 
too strong-minded, capricious, and 
terrible a Virago, and—he is wedded 
to her for better or worse. YetI have 
heard the Weather (to whose instiga- 
tion so much of that Sen’s ill-humours 
are due) spoken of by one coming 
up the hatchway, ‘Let's see how she 
look now.’ The Moon is, ‘of course, a 
Woman too; and as with the German, 
and, 1 believe, the ancient Oriental 

ople, ‘the blessed Sun himself a 
air hot Wench in a flame-colour’d 
taffeta,’ and so she rises, she sets, and 
she crosses the Line. So the Time- 
piece that measures the hours of day 
and night. A Friend’s Watch going 
wrong of late, I advised Regulating ; 
but was gravely answer’d that ‘ She 
was a foreigner, and he did not like 
meddling with her.’ The same poor 
ignorant was looking with me one 
evening at yourfine old church | Lowes- 
toft] which sadly wanted regulating 
too : br all along indeed like a huge 
stranded Ship, with one whole side bat- 
tered open to the ribs, through which 
‘the Sea-wind sang shrill, chill’; and 
he ‘did not like seeing her so dis- 
tress'd’; remembering boyish days, 
and her good old Vicar (of course I 
mean the former one: pious, charit- 
able, venerable Francis Cunningham), 
and looking to lie under her walls, 
among his own people—‘if not,’ as he 
said, ‘somewhere else.’ Some months 
after, seeing the Church with her 
southern side restored to the sun, the 
sume speaker cried, ‘ Well done, Old 
Girl! Up, and crow again !’” 





FitzGerald’s hesitancy . about 
Major Moor’s book was typical of 
the man. I am assured by Mr 
Jghn Loder of Woodbridge, who 
knew him well, that it was in- 
ordinately difficult to get him to 
do anything. First he would be 
delighted with the idea, and next 
he would raise.up a hundred objec- 
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taons; then, maybe, he would ayain, 
aud finally he wonldn’t. The 
wonder then is, not that he pub- 
lished so little, but that he pub- 
lished so much; and to whom the 
credit thereof was largely due is 
indicated in this passage from a 
letter of Mr W. B. Donne’s, of 
date 25th March 1876 :— 


“IT am so delighted at the glory 
E. F. G. has gained by his translation 
of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayy4m. 
The ‘Contemporary Review’ at the 
‘Spectator’ newspaper! It is full 
time that Fitz should be disinterred, 
and exhibited to the world as one of 
the most gifted of Britons. And that 
little Hebrew deserves a piece of plate 
or a statue for the way he has t 
the Rubdiydt to the front.” 


There 1s no understanding Fitz- 
Gerald till one fully realises that 
vulgar ambition had absolutely no 
place in his nature. Your ass in 
the lion’s skin nowadays is the ass 
who fain would be lionised; and 
the modern version of the parable 
of the talents is too often the man 
who, untalented, tries to palm off 
Brummagem counterfeits. Fitz- 
Gerald’s fear was not that he would 
write worse than half his compeers, 
but that he might write as ill. 
“ This visionary inactivity,” he tells 
John Allen, “is better than the 
mischievous activity of so many 
I see about me.” He applied 
Malthus’s teaching to literature, 
and was content so long as he 
pleased the Tennysons, some half- 
dozen other friends, and himself, 
than whom no critic ever was more 
fastidious. And when one thinks 
of all the “ great poems ” that were 
published during his lifetime, and 
read and praised (more praised 
than read perhaps), and then for- 
gotten, one worders if, after all, he 
was so wholly wrong in that he 
read for profit and scribbled for 


amusement,—that he communed - 


with his own heart and was still. 
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Besides, had he not “awful ex- 
amples”? There was the Suffolk 
parson, his contemporary, who 
announced at nineteen that he had 
read all Shakespeare and Milton, 
and did not see why he should not 
at any rate equal them. So he 
fell to work—his Poems were a 
joy to FitzGerald. Then there 
was Bernard Barton. FitzGerald 
glances at his passion for publish- 
ing, his belief that “there could 
not be too much poetry abroad.” 
And lastly there was Carlyle, half 
scornful of FitzGerald’s “ultra 
modesty and innocent /far-niente 
life,” his own superhuman activity 
regarded meanwhile by FitzGerald 
with a gentle half-pitying wonder, 
of which one catches a premonitory 
echo in this extract from a long 
letter! of Frederick Pollock’s to 
W. H. Thompson, It bears date 
14th February 1840, two years 
before Oarlyle and FitzGerald 
met :— 


“ Carlyle’s ‘Chartism’ has been 
much read. It has fine things in it, 
but nothing new. He is eminently « 
man of one idea, but then neither he 
nor any one else knows exactly what 
that one is. So that by dint of shift- 
ing it about to and fro, and, as you 
observe, clothing his remarks in the 
safe obscurity of a foreign language, 
he manages.to produce a great im- 
pression. Truly he is a trumpet that 
gives an uncertain sound, an instru- 
ment of no base metal, but played 
without book, whose compass is not 
ascertained, and continually failing 
from straining at too high a note. 
Spedding has not yet found him out ; 

itzGerald has, and we lamentably 
rejoice at our melancholy discovery. 
Never was there such a waste of 
Faith as in that man. He is eyer 
preaching Faith. Very well, but in 





what? Why, again says he, ‘ Faith’ 
—that is, Faith in Faith, Objectless, 
purposeless, unmeaning, disappearing, 
and eluding all grasp when any occz- 
sion for action arises, when anythin: 
is to be done, as sufficiently appears 
from the miserable unpracticability 
of - the latter chapters of the ‘ Chart- 
ism,’ where he comes forward to give 
directions for what is to be done.” 


FitzGerald’s wide, albeit eclectic 
reading, is sufficiently illustrated 
on every page of his published 
Letters. When, fourteen years 
before his death, his eyesight be: 
gan to fail him, he employed boy- 
readers, one of whom read him the 
whole of the Tichborne trial. The 
other night I sat and smoked with 
this boy, a pleasant young man, 
in the bar- parlour of the Bull 
Hotel. He told me how Mr. 
FitzGerald always gave him plenty 
of plum-cake, and how they used 
to play piquet together. Only 
sometimes a tame. mouse would 
come out and sit on the table, and 
then not a card must be dropped. 
A* pretty picture! In the bar- 
parlour sat an oldish man, who 
presently joined in our conversa- 
tion. He had made the lead coffin 
for “the old Major” (FitzGerald’s 
father), and another for Mr John ; 
and he seemed half to resent that 
he had not performed the same 
office for Mr Edward himself, for 
whom, however, he once built a 
boat. He told me, moreover, how 
years before Mr FitzGerald had 
congratulated him on some symp- 
toms of heart-disease, had said he 
had it himself and was glad of it, 
for “when he came to die, he 
didn’t want to'have a lot of women 
messing about: him.” 





1 That letter is one item in the printed and manuscript, prose and verse, Con- 
tents of four big Commonplace Books, formed by the late Master of Trinity, and 
given at his death by Mrs Thompson to my father. They included a good many 
unpublished poems by Lord Tennyson, Frederic ‘Tennyson, Archbishop Trench, 


Thackeray, Sir F. Doyle, &c. 
Tennyson, 


My father gave up the Yennysoniana to Lord 
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Next day I went and called on 
FitzGerald’s old housekeeper, Mrs 
Howe, and her husband. She, 
the “Fairy Godmother,” as Fitz- 
Gerald delighted to call her, is 
blithe and chirpy as ever, with 
pleasant talk of “our gentleman ” : 
“So kind he was, not never one to 
make no obstacles, Such a joky 
gentleman he was, too, Why, 
once he says to me, ‘Mrs Howe; I 
didn’t know we had express trains 
here. And I said, ‘Whatever do 

u ‘mean, sir?’ and he says, 
‘Why, look at Mrs ’s dress 
there.’ And, sure enough, she 
had a long train to it, you know.” 
Her husband (“the King of 
Olubs ”) is cone Se, but the 
same cheery, simple soul he always 
was. Mr Spalding, one broiling 
day, saw him standing bare-headed, 
and peering intently for good five 
minutes into the pond at Little 
Grange. “What is it, Howe?” 
he asked him; and the old man 
presently answered, “How fond 
them ducks dew seem of water, to 
be sure.” Which, for some cause 
or other, greatly tickled Fitz- 
Gerald. 

I was staying in Woodbridge at 
the “ Bull,” kept whilom by “good 
John Grout,” from whom FitzGer- 
ald procured the Scotch ale which 
he would set to the fire till it “just 
had a smile on it,” and who every 
Christmas sent him a present of 
mince-pies and a jug of punch. An 
excellent man, and a mighty horse- 
dealer, better versed in horse-flesh 
than in literature. After a visit 
from Lord Tennyson, FitzGerald 
told Grout that Woodbridge should 
feel itself honoured. John had not 
quite understood, so presently took 
a chance of asking my father who 
that gentleman was Mr FitzGerald 
had been talking of, “Mr Tenny- 
son,” said my father, “the poet- 
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laureate.” “ Dissdy,”! said John, 
warily ; “anyhow he didn’t fare 
to know much about hosses when 
I showed him over my stables.” 
From my bedroom-window I 
could see FitzGerald’s old lodgings 
over Berry’s, where he sojourned 
from 1860 till 1873. The cause of 
his leaving them is only half told 
in Mr Aldis Wright's edition of 
the Letters (p. 365, footnote). Mr 
Berry, a small man, had taken 
to himself a second wife, a buxom 
widow weighing fourteen stone ; 
and she, being very genteel, could 
not brook the idea of keeping a 
lodger. So one day—lI have heard 
FitzGerald tell the story—came a 
timid rap at the door of his sitting- 
room, a deep “Now, Berry, be 
firm,” and a mild “ Yes, my dear ;” 
and Berry appeared on the thresh- 
old. Hesitatingly he explained 
that “ Mrs Berry, you know, sir— 
really extremely sorry — but not 
been used, sir,” &e., do. Then 
from the rear, a deep “ And you’ve 
got to tell him about Old Goose- 
berry, Berry,” a deprecatory “ Cer- 
tainly, my love;” and poor Berry 
stammered forth, “‘ And I am told, 
sir, that you said—you said—I 
haa long been old Berry, but now 
—now you should call me Old 
Gooseberry.” So FitzGerald had 
to make up his mind at last to 
migrate to his own house, Little 
Grange, which he had bought more 
than nine years before, and en- 
larged and made a very pretty 
place of. “I shall never live in’ 
it, but I shall die there,” he once 
said to afriend, Both predictions 
were falsified, for he did live there 
nearly ten years, and his death 
took place at Merton, in Norfolk. 
I wandered through the grounds: 
of Little Grange, hardly changed 
except that there are now no doves ; 
and then I walked two miles out 








1 Suffolk) for ‘‘I daresay.” ae 
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to Bredfield Hall, FitzGerald’s 
birtiiplace. It is a stately old 
Jacobean mansion, though sadly 
beplastered, for surely its natural 
colour is red-brick, like that of the 
outbuildings. Among these I came 
upon an old, old labourer, who “‘re- 
membered Mr Edward well. Why, 
he'd often come up, he would, and 
sit on that there bench by the canal, 
‘nivver sayin’ nothin’, But he took 
on wonnerful, that he did, if ivver 
they touched any of the owd trees.” 
Not many of them are standing 
now, and what there are are all 
“dying atop.” 

It is a short walk from Bred- 
field Hall to Bredfield church and 
vicarage. Both must be a good 
deal altered by restoration ond en- 
largement since the days (1834-57) 
of George Crabbe, the poet’s son, 
about whom there is so much in 
the Letters, and of whom I have 
often heard tell. He went up to 
the great Exhibition of 1851 ; 
and, after his return, my father 
asked him what he thought of it. 
“Thought of it, my dear sir! 
When I entered that vast em- 
porium of the world’s commerce, I 
lifted up my arms and shauted for 
amazement.” From Bredfield a 
charming walk through the fields 
(trudged how many times by Fitz- 
Gerald!) leads to the little one: 
storeyed cottage in Boulge Park, 
where he lived from 1838 till 
1853. It probably is scarcely 
changed at all, with its low- 
pitched thatch roof forming eye- 
brows over the brown - shuttered 
windows. ‘“Oold and draughty,” 
says the woman who now lives in 
it, and who showed me Fitz- 
Gerald’s old parlour and bedroom. 


‘The very nails are still in the walls 


on which he hung his big pictures. 
Boulge Hall, now tenantless, a 
large modern white-brick house, 
brought me soon to Boulge church, 
half hidden by trees. FitzGerald 
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sleeps beneath its red-brick tower, 
His grave is marked by a flat 
granite monument, carved with a 
cross-fleury. Pity, it seemed, that 
no roses grow over it. 
Afterwards, for auld langsyne, 
I took a long pull down the Deben 
river ; and next morning I visited 
Farlingay Hail, the farmhouse 
where Carlyle stayed with Fitz. 
Gerald in 1855. It is not a farm- 
house now, but a goodly old- 
fashioned mansion, red-tiled, dor- 
mer - windowed, and all covered 
with roses and creepers. A charm- 
ing young lady showed me some of 
the rooms, and pointed out a fine 
elm-tree in the meadow, beneath 
which Carlyle smoked his pipe. 
Finally, if any one would know 
more of the country round Wood- 


bridge, let him turn up an article 


in the ‘ Magazine of Art’ for 1885, 
by Professor 8. Colvin, on “ East 
Suffolk Memories, Inland and 
Home.” 

But, besides this, I saw a good 
deal of Mr John Loder, third in 
& line of Woodbridge booksellers, 
who knew FitzGerald for many 
years, and has much to tell of him 
which were well worth preserving. 
From him I received a loan of Mr 
Elihu Vedder's splendid illustra- 
tions to the ‘ Rubdiydt,’ and a 
couple of presents. The first is 
a pencil-drawing of FitzGerald’s 
yacht ; the second, a book, “ made 
up,” like so, many others, by Fitz- 
Gerald, and coinprising, this one, 
three French plays, a privately 
printed article on Moore, and the 
first edition of ‘A Little Dinner 
at Timmins’s.’ Then with Mr Bar- 
rett, the Ipswich bookseller, who 
likewise knew FitzGerald, I had 
two chance meetings ; and last but 
not least, I spent a most pleasant 
day at Oolchester with Mr Fred- 
erick Spalding, curator now of the 
museum there. 

Sitting in his alcove, hewn out 
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of the massy wall of the Nor- 
man keep, he poured forth story 
after story of FitzGerald, and 
showed me his memorials of their 
friendship. This was a copy of 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank,’ in Ger- 
man and English, given to Fitz 
Gerald at Edgeworthstown (¢/f 


 «Letters,’ p. 74); and that, Fitz- 


Gerald’s own school copy of Bos- 
well’s ‘Johnson,’ which he gave 
Mr Spalding, first writing on the 
fly-leaf—“ He was pleased to say 
to me one morning when we were 
alone in his study, ‘ Boswell, I am 
almost easier with you than with 
anybody ’ (vol. v. p. 75).” Here, 
again, was a scrap-book, contain- 
ing, inter alia, a long and inter- 
esting unpublished letter from Oar 
lyle to FitzGerald about the pro- 
jected Naseby monument, and a 
fragment of a letter from Frederic 
Tennyson, criticising the Laureate’s 
“Welcome to Alexandra.” Not 
being a short-hand reporter or 
American interviewer, I am not 
going to try to reproduce Mr 
Spalding’s discourse (he must do 
that himself some day); but a 
letter of his in the ‘ East Anglian’ 
of 8th July 1889 I will reprint :— 


“ The fishing Lugger built at Lowes- 
toft was named the ‘Meum and 
Tuum,’ commonly called by the fisher- 
men there the ‘Mum and Tum,’ much 
to Mr FitzGerald’s amusement ; and 
the ship alluded to by Mr Gosse was 
the Dace d schooner of 15 tons, built 
by Harvey, of Wyvenhoe, and named 
the ‘Scandal,’ after ‘the main staple 
of Woodbridge.’ My friend, T, K. 
the skipper, gave a different account 
of the origin of the name. I was 
standing with him on the Lowestoft 
Fish Market, close to which the little 

Scandal’ was moored, after an earl 
dive from her deck, when Tom was ad- 
dressed by one of two ladies: ‘ Pray, 
my man, can you tell me who owns 
that very pretty yacht ?* ‘Mr Edward 
FitzGerald of Woodbridge, ma’am,’ 
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said Tom, touching his cap. ‘And 
can you tell us her name?’ ‘The 
“Scandal,” ma’am.’ ‘Dear me! how 
came he to select such a very peculiar 
name?’ ‘Well, ma’am, the fact is, 
all the other names were taken up, 
80 that we were forced to have either 
that or none.’ The ladies at once 

moved on.’ 


Mr Spalding, further, has placed 
in my hands a whole bundle of 
letters, written to himself by Fitz- 
Gerald between 1865 and 1882. 
Some of them relate to mere 
business matters (such as the 
building of Little Grange), and 
some to private affairs; but the 
following extracts have a high and 
exceptional value, as illustrating 
a feature in FitzGerald’s life that 
is little touched on in the published 
Letters—his strong love of the sea 
and of sailors :— 


** 11 MaRINE TERRACE, LOWESTOFT, 
** July 17,’65. [*‘ Letters,’ p. 301.]? 


“... Yes, I sent Newson and 
Cooper home to the Shipwreck Dinner 
at Woodbridge, and supposing they 
would be maudlin on Saturday, gave 
them Sunday to repent on, +k g 80 
have lost the only fine Days we have 
yet had for sailing. To-day is a dead 
Calm, ‘These are my Trials!’ as a 
fine Gentleman said to Wesley, when 
his Servant put rather too many Coals 
on the Fire. 

“. . . Somehow, I always feel at 
home here,—partly that the place 
itself is very suited to me: I have 
known it these 40 years, particularly 
connected with my Sister Kerrich, 
whose Death has left a sort of sad 
interest shed over it. It was a mere 
Toss-up in 1860 whether I was to 
stay at Woodbridge, or come to re- 
side here, when my residing would 
have been of some use to her then, 
and her Children now. 

“Now then I am expecting my 
‘Merry Men’ from Woodbridge, to 
get out my Billyboy, and get into 
what Suilors call the ms...” 


ij 





1T append throughout the page of the published letters that comes nearest in date. 
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* Lowzstort, April 8, ’66. 

° [‘ Letters,’ pp. 308-5.} 
“ ... Looking over the Tomb- 
stones of the old Churchyard this 
morning, I observed how very many 
announced the Lease of Life expi 
at about the same date which I en- 
tered upon last Saturday [fifty-seven]. 
I know it is time to set one’s House 
= eg + xy So Dove has done 

is part. ove was the builder 
at Little Grange.]” 


The next letter refers to an acci- 
dent that befell the Scandal. She 
was lying at Lowestoft, in the Fish- 
market basin, when a huge Conti- 
nental steamer came drifting down 
on her. “Mr FitzGerald,” so Mr 
Spalding tells me, “just said in 
his slow melodious voice! ‘My 
poor little ship will be cracked 
like a nutshell ;’ and he took my 
arm to force me ashore, But I 
refused to go unless he went too, 
and just then the cable held on the 
weather-side of the steamer tower- 
ing up above us; still, our ‘ chan- 
nel-boards,’ over which the shrouds 
aro taughtened, were crushed up 
flat to the yacht’s side, and per- 
haps some stanchions were injured 


too.” 
**SoanpDaL, Sept. 19, 66, [Jb.] 
“ ... Mr Manby is wrong about 
our getting no compensation for the 
(so far as it c* be seen) in- 
flicted on us by the Steamer. Whether 
we could claim it or not, the Steamer 
Captain granted it: being (as Newson 
says) quite a Gentleman, &. So we 
have had the Carpenters for two Days, 
who have restored the broken Stan- 
chions, &. "What mischief the Shock 
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may have done to the Body of the 
Ship remains to be proved: ‘ Any. 
how, it can’t have done her pom: 
says Job’s Comforter, Capt™ Newson, 
The Steamer’s Captain admitted that 
he had expected us to be cracked like 
a Walnut. 

“ Now, I want you to tell me of this, 
You know of Newson’s lending Posh? 
money. I have advised that, beside 
an I.0.U. from Posh, he should give 
security upon some of his Effects; 
Boats, Nets, or other Gear. Tell me 
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- 


how this should be done, if you can: - 


the Form of Writing required: and 
haps what Interest Newson should 
ve on his Money. 
“Last night at the ‘Suffolk’ I wag 
where Newson, Posh, & Co. were at 
their Ale: a little of which got into 


Newson’s head: who be to touch 
up Posh about such an Apparatus of 
Rockets, Mortars, etc., for the Rescue 


of those two stranded Vessels, when 
he declares that he and one or two 
Felixstowe Men would have pushed 
off a Boat through the pauses of the 
Surf, and done all that was wanted, 
He had seen, and been on, the Ship- 
wash scores of times when the jump 
of the Ship pitched him on his Back, 
and sent the Topmast flying. So had 
Posh on the Home-sand here, he said ; 
his Sand was just as bad as Tom’s, he 
knew; and the Lowestoft Men just 
as good as the Felixstowe, &. I 
fomented the Quarrel gently :—no 
Quarrel, or I should not: all Newson 
meant (which I believe is very true) 
there are so many men here, and no 
one Man to command, that they are 
worse off with, all their Men and 
Boats than at the Ferry [Bawdsey], 
where Newson or Percival are Spokes- 
men and Masters. This I have ex- 
plained to Posh To-day, as he was 
sitting, like Abraham, in his Tent— 





1 His voice was unforgetable. Mr Mowbray Donne quotes in a letter this 
passage from FitzGerald’s published Letters: ‘‘ What bothered‘ me in Londca 
was—all the Clever People going wrong with such clever Reasons for so doing 
which I couldn’t confute.” And he adds: ‘* How good that is, I can hear him 
saying ‘ which I couldn’t confute’ with a break on his tone of voice at the end of 
* couldn’t.’ You remember how he used to speak—like a cricket-ball, with o 
break on it, or like his own favourite image of the wave falling over. A Suffolk 


wave—that was a point.” 


2 Posh was the nickname of a favourite sailor, the lugger’s skipper, as Bassey 
Newson’s, Posser, mentioned presently, was, Mr Spalding thinks, Posh’s 
‘brother, at any rate a fisherman and boatman, with whom Mr FitzGerald used to 


‘sail in Posh’s absence. 
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like an Apostle, mending Nets, 
‘Posh, your Frill was out last night ?’ 


‘No—no—only I didn’t like to hear 
the Lowestoft Chaps weren’t as good, 
etc., especially before the Stranger 
Men from Harwich, etc.’ 


‘* LowEsTort, October 7, 66. [Zb.] 
“.. . *Posh’ went off in his new, 


old Lugger,! which I call ‘The Por- 
poise,’ on Thutsday: came in yester- 
day with a Last and a half of 
Herrings: and is just put to Sea 
again, Sunday though it be. It is 
reported to be an extraordinary Her- 
ring Year, along shore: and now he 
goes into deeper Water. I am amused 
to see Newson’s devotion to his younger 
Friend : he won’t leave him a moment 
if possible, was the first to see him come 
in yesterday, and has just watched him 
out of sight. He declined having any 
Bill of Sale on Posh’s Goods for Money 
lent ; oid as he is (enough to distrust 
all Mankind)—has perfect reliance on 
his Honour, Industry, Skill, and Luck. 
This is a pretty Sight to me. I tell 
Newson he has at last found his 
Master, and become possessed of that 
troublesome thing : an anxious Regard 
for some one. 

“TI was noticing for several Days 
how many Robins were singing along 
the ‘London Road’ here ; and (with- 
out my speaking of it) Lusia Kerrich 
told me they had almost a Plague of 
Robins at Gelson [Geldeston]: 3 or 4 
coming into the Breakfast room every 
morning; getting under Kerrich’s 
Legs, &. And yesterday Posh told 
me that three came to his Lugger out 
at Sea ; also another very pretty Bird, 
whose name he didn’t know, but 
which he caught and caged in the 
Binnacle, where it was found dead in 
due time... 

“ P.S.—Posh (as Cooper, whom I 
question, tells me) was over 12 miles 
Jrom Land when the four Robins came 
aboard : « Bird which he nor Cooper 
had ever seen to visit a Ship before, 
The Bird he shut up in the Binnacle 
he describes as of ‘all sorta of Colours’ 
—perhaps a Tomtit |—and I fear it 
was rousted in the Binnacle, when 
Posh lighted up at night, forgetting 
his Guest. ‘Poor little fallow !’” ,..« 
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** Lowestort, Dec. 4, 1866, [Jb.] 

“T am sorry you can’t come, but 
have no doubt that you are right in 
not coming. You may imagine what 
I do with myself here: somehow, I 
do believe the Seaside is more of my 
Element than elsewhere, and the old 
Lodging Life suits me best. That, 
however, I have at Woodbridge ; and 
can be better’ treated nowhere than 
there, 

“T have just seen Posh, who had 
been shooting his Lines in the Morn- 
ing: had fallen asleep after his Sun- 
day Dinner, and rose up like a Giant 
refreshed when I went into his house. 
His little Wife, however, told him he 
must go and tidy his Hair, which he 
was preparing to obey. Oh! these 
are the eople who somehow interest 
me ; and if I were not now too far 
advanced on the Road to Forgetful- 
ness, I should be sad that my own 
Life had been such a wretched Con- 
cern in comparison. But it is too 
late, even to lament, now. . . . 

“There is a Wedding-party next 
door: at No. 11; I being in 12; 
Becky having charge of both houses. 
There is incessant vulgar Giggling 
and Tittering, and 5 meals a Day, 
Becky says. Oh! these are not 
such Gentlefolks as my Friends on 
the Beach, who have not 5 meals a 
Day. I wonder how soon I shall 
quarrel with them, however—I don’t 
mean the. Wedding Party. . .-. At 
Eight or half-past I go to have a 
Pipe at Posh’s, if he isn't half drunk 
with his Friends.” 

“* LowEstTorT, Jan. 1 ee 
[‘ Letters,’ p. 306. 

“T really was to have gone home 
To-day, but made a little Business 
with Posh an excuse for waiting over 
Sunday. This very Day he a a an 
Agreement for a new Herring- r, 
of which he is to be Captain, and to 
which he will contribute some Nets 
and Gear. I daresay I had better 
have left all this alone: but, if moder- 
ately lucky, the Vessel will pay some- 
thing, at any rate ; and in the mean- 
while it really does me some good, I 
believe, to set up this little Interest 
here: and even if I lose money, I get 
some Fun for it. So now I shall 





the ‘* Meum and Tuum.” 


? A second-hand boat that Posh bought at Southwold before the building of 








AS 
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glad to drop Esquire, and be 
addreosed as (Balagtesdunt’ for 
the future... . 

“I believe I have smoked my Pipe 
every evening but one with Posh at 
his house, which his quiet little Wife 
ney ye tidy and pleasant. The Man 
is, I do think, of a Royal Nature. I 
have told him he is liable to one 
Danger (the Hare with many Friends) 
—so many wanting him to drink. He 
says, it’s quite true, and that he is 
often obliged to run away: as I be- 
lieve he does: for his House shows all 
Temperance and Order. This little 
Lecture I give him—to go the way, I 
suppose, of all such Advice. . . .” 

*€12 Marine TERRACE, LOWESTOFT, 
Feb. 8, 67. [‘ Letters,’ p. 308.] 

* Posh shall be at the Train for his 
Hare. When I went to look for him 
last Night, he was in his Shod, by the 
light of a Candle examining a Petman 
Pig [Suffolk for ‘the sinallest pig in a 
litter’], about the size of Newson’s 
Watch, and swell’d out ‘as taut as 
a Drum,’ Posh said. A Friend had 
given him this Production of Nature : 
it hadn't grown a bit (except swelling 
up) for 3 weeks, in spite of Posh’s 

edicines last Sunday: so as he is 
‘a’most minded to make away with it, 

r little thing.’ He almost let it 
Sep when I suddenly appeared, in a 
theatrical Style, at the Door. 

“You seem to think there is no 
hurry about a Gardener [at Little 
Grange] just yet. Mr Berry still 
thinks that Miss ——’s man would do 
well: as it is, he goes out for work, as 
Miss —— has not full Employment 
for him. He and his Wife are very 
respectable too, I hear. So in spite of 
my Fear of we Females, &c., 
he might do. Perhaps you might see 
him one day as you pass the Unpro- 
tected one’s Grounds, and hear. I 
have hardly work enough for one 
Whole Man, as is the case with my 
Neighbour, who yet is a Female.” 


** ¢ Becky's,’ Saturday, 
May 18, 67. [1b.] 

“ |, . Posh is very busy with his 
sy the ‘Meum and Tuum’), 
which -will be decked by the middle 
of next Week. I have just left him: 
having caught him with a Pot of white 
paint Troms of which was on his Face), 
and having made him dine on cold 
Beef in the Suffolk Hotel Bowling- 


een, washing all down with two 

ankards of Bullard’s Ale. He wag 
not displeased to dine abroad ; as this 
is Saturday, when he says there are 
apt to be ‘Squalls’ at home, because 
of washing, &c. His little Boy is on 
the mending hand: safe, indeed, [ 
hope, and believe, unless they Jet him 
into Draughts of Air: which I have 
warned them against. 

“ Yesterday we went to Yarmonth, 
and bought a Boat for the Lugger, 
and aded the Town, and dined at 
the Star Tavern (Beefsteak for one), 
and looked into the Great Church : 
where when Posh pulled off his Cap, 
and stood erect but not irrever- 
ent, I thought he looked as good an 
Image of the Mould that Man was 
originally cast in, as you may chance 
to see in the Temple of The Maker in 
these Days. 

“The Artillery were blazing awa 
on the Denes; and the little Band- 
master, who played with his Troop 
here last summer, joined us as we 
were walking, and told Posh not to 
lag behind, for he was not at all 
pe Bowe to be seen walking with 
him. The little well-meaning 
Amelie 

** LowgsTort, Longest Day, ’67, 
[‘ Letters,’ p. 309. ] 

©... As to bg age 3 over Posh, 
etc., with me, there is plenty of time 
for that; indeed, as yet we cannot 
come to a final estimate of the Pro- 
perty, since all is not yet bought: 
sails, cables, warps, Ballast, &c. As 
to his services, hitherto, I yesterday 
gave him £20, telling him that J 
couldn’t compute how much he had 
done for me: nor could he, he said, 
and would be contented with any- 


a7 
“No cloven Hoof as yet! It was 
his Birthday (yesterday), and we all had 
a walk to the new Lugger, and then to 
Mutford, where we had a fresh-water 
Sail on the Broad: Ale at the Inn, 
and Punch in the ‘Suffolk’ Bowling- 
een at night. Oh! ’tis a pleasant 
ime. But it passes, passes. I have 
not been out to Sea once since we've 
been. here; only loitering about on 
shore... .” 


** Lowestort, Monday, July 13, ’68. 

[‘ Letters,’ p. 316.] 
“ , . » Posh made up and paid off 
on Saturday. I have not yet asked 
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him, but I suppose he has just paid 
his way : I mean, so far as Grub goes. 
The Brother of one of his Crew was 
killed the night we got here, in a 
Lugger next to Posh’s, by a Barque 
running into her, and knocking him— 
or, I doubt, crushing him—overboard. 

“ .. . When are we to have rain? 
Last night it lightened to the South, 
as we sat in the Suffolk Gardens—I, 
and Posh, and Mrs Posh, and Sparks ; 
Newson and Jack being with some 
éther friends in autilied Delentuasth 
Posh and I had been sauntering in 
the Churchyard; and reading the 
Epitaphs: looking at his own little 
boy’s Grave —‘ Poor little Fellow! 
He wouldn’t let his Mother go near 
him—I can’t think why—but kept 
his little Fingers twisted in my Hair, 
and wouldn’t let me go; and when 
Death strook him, as I may say, 
halloo’d out ‘Daddy !’” 


*¢ LOWESTOFT, 4, '69. 
[‘ Letters,’ p$18)] 

“TI wish you were coming here 
this Psion Fa as I have several 
bi to talk over. 

“T would not meddle with the 
Regatta—to Newson’s sorrow, who 
certainly must have carried off the 
second £10 prize. And the Day 
ended by vexing me more tlian it did 
him. Posh drove in here the day be- 
fore to tan his nets: could not help 
making one with some old friends in 
a Boat-race on the Monday, and get- 
ting very fuddled with them on the 
Suffolk Green (where I was) at night. 
After all the pains I have taken, and 
all the'real anxiety I have had. And 
worst of all, after the repeated pro- 
mises he had made! I said, there 
must now be an end of Confidence 
between us, so far as that was con- 
cerned, and I would so far trouble 
myself about him no more. But when 
I came to reflect that this was but an 
outbreak among old friends on an old 
occasion, after (I do believe) months 
of sobriety ; that there was no con- 
cealment about it; and that though 
pe ig egy as to how little 

» &e., he was very repentant 
ry repen 


: I cannot let this one flaw 
weigh against the general good of the 
man. cannot if I would: what 


then is the use of trying? But my 
confidence in that respect must be so 
VOL, OXLVI.—NO, DCCCLXXXIX. 
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far shaken, and it vexes me to think 
that I can never be sure of his not 
being overtaken so. I declare that it 
makes me feel ashamed very much to 
play the Judge on one who stands 
immeasurably above me in the scalc, 
whose faults are better than so man; 
virtues. Was not this very outbrea 
that of a great genial Boy among his 
old Fellows? True, a mise was 
broken. Yes: but if the Whole Man 
be of the Royal Blood of Humanity, 
and do Justice in the Main, what are 
the people to say? He thought, if he 
thought at all, that he kept his pro- 
mise in the main. But there is no 
use talking: unless I part company, 
wholly, I suppose I must take the 
evil with the 

“Well, Winter will soon be here, 
and no more ‘Suffolk’ Bowling-greens. 
Once more I want you to help in find- 
we a lad, or boy, or lout, who 

help me to get h the long 

winter Sahto—chether le cards or 
reading—now that my eyes are not 
so up to their work as they were. I 
think . they are a little better: which 
I attribute to the wearing of these 
hideous les, which keep out 8 
Sea, Sand, But I must not, if 
could, tax them as I have done over 
books by —— till Midnight. Do 
pray consider this for me, and look 
about. I thought of a sharp lad— 
that son of the Broker—if he could 
read a little decently he would do. 
Really one has lived quite long 
enough. 

“ —__. will be very glad to show you 


his at any time. His Wife is 
i eal nice Lady, and his Boy 
one of the nicest I have seen these 
30 years. He himself sees wonderful 
ings: he saw 2 sharks a 
by Newson to be Sweet Williams) 
making love together out of the 
water at Covehithe ; and a shoal of 
Porpoises tossing up a Halibut into 
the Air and catching it again. You 
may imagine Newson’s demure face 
listening to all this, and his comments 
afterwards. cee 
**SuFFoLK Horet, LOWESTOF?, 
Sept. 21, ’69. [Jb.] 
“Thank you much for your Letter, 
which I got last night when I went 
for my usual dose of Grog and is oe 
* Posh came up with his Lugger 
T 
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Friday, with a lot of torn nets, and 
went off again on Sunday. J thought 
he was wrong to come up, and not to 
transmit his nets by Rail, as is often 
done at 6d. a net. But I did not say 
so to him,—it is no unamiable point 
in him to love home: but I think he 
won’ make a fortune by it. How- 
ever, I may be very wrong in think- 
ing he had better not have come. He 
has made about the average fishing, 
I believe : about £250.» Some boats 
have £600, I hear ; and some few not 
enough to pay their way. _ 

“ He came up with a very bad cold 
and hoarseness ; and so went off, poor 
fellow: he never will be long well, I 
do think. I was foolish to forget G. 
Crabbe’s homeeopathic Aconite: but 
I sent off some pills of it to Grimsby 
last night. °¥. .” 


** LowEsTort, Wednesday, 
Sept. 8,70. [‘ Letters,’ p. 323.] 
“ . . . Indeed, I only write now 
because I am shut up in my ship by 

rain, and so write letters. 

- “TJ had a letter from Posh yester- 
day, telling me he was sorry we had 
not ‘ Friends.’ That he had 
been indeed ‘a hitle the worse for 
Drink ’— which means being at a 
Public-house half the Day, and hav- 
ing to sleep it off the remainder: 
having been duly warned by his 
Father at Noon that all had been 
ready for sailing 2 hours before, and 
all the other Luggers gone. As Posh 
could walk, I sup e only acknow- 

ledges a little Drink ; but, judging b 
what followed on that little Drink, 


wish he had simply acknowledged his. 
Fault. He begs me to write: if I do 
so, I-must speak very plainly to him : 


that, with all his noble Qualities, I 
doubt that I can never again have, 
Confidence in his Promise: to br 

this one bad Habit, gr - that he 
has broken it so soon, when there 
Was no occasion or excuse: unless it 
were the thought of leaving his Wife 
so illathome. The Man isso beyond 
others, as I think, that 1 have come 
to feel that I must not condemn him 
by general rule ; nevertheless, if he 
ask me, I can refer him to no other. 
I must send him back his own writ- 
ten Promise of Sobriety, signed only 
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a month before he broke it so need: 
lessly : and I must even tell him that 
I know not yet if he can be left with 
the Mortgage as we settled it in 
May. ... x 

“ P.S.—I enclose Posh’s letter, and 
the answer I propose to give to it, 
I am sure it makes me sad and 
ashamed to be setting up for Judge 
on a much nobler Creature than my- 
self. But I must consider this a 
case in which the outbreak was worse 
than needless, and such as must al- 
most destroy any Confidence I can’ 
feel for the future. I can only ex- 
cuse it as a sort of Desperation at his 
Wife's Illness— strange way as he 
took of improving the occasion. . You 
see it was not old Friends not seen for 
some time, but one or two of the 
Crew he is always with‘! - 

“T had thought of returning him 
his written Promise as worthless: de- 
siring back my Direction to my Heirs 
that he should keep on the lugger in 
case of my Death. But I will wait 
for what you say about all this. I 
am really sorry to trouble you over 
and over aguin with the matter. But 
I am so fearful of blundering, where 
a Blunder may do so much harm.¢I 
think that Posh ought to be made to 
feel this severely; and, as his Wife is 
better, I do not mind making him feel 
it, if I can. On the other hand, I do 
not wish to drive him, by Despair, 
into the very fault which I have so 
tried to cure him of. Pray do con- 
sider, and write to me of this, 
turning me the two Papers. 

/“ His Mother did not try to excus4 
him at all: his: Father would ;not 
even see him go off. She merely told 
me parenthetically,;‘I tell him he 
seem to do it when the Governor is 
here.’ ¥," 

£11 Marine TERRACE, : 
Lowestorr, Wednesday. 

“ Dear Spatpinc,— Please to spend 
a Sovereign, for your, Children or 
among them,’ as you andithey see 
good. I have lost the? Faculty of 
choosing Presents, you, still enjoy it: 
so do this little Office for me.™ All good, 
and kind wishes to Wife and F. amily, : 


a happy. Xmas.is still uo idle word to 
you.” 
—_ 





1 An odd contrast all this to the calmness with which your ordinary Christian 
discharges (his duty and) a drunken servant, or shakes off a disreputable friend. 
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report on the Books and MSS. of the 
late George Borrow at Oulton.” 


The handwriting is shaky in this 
letter, and it is the last of the 
series. It should have closed this 
article, but that I want still to 
quote one more letter to my father, 
and a poem :— 

** Woopsringg, March 16, 1878. 
[‘ Letters,’ pp. 410, 418.] 

“Myr pear Groomse,—I have not 
had any Academies that seemed to 
call for sending severally : here are 
come, however (as also Athenaeuwms), 
which shall go in a parcel to you, if 
you care tosee them. Also, Munro's 
Catullus, which has much interested 
me, bad Scholar as I am : though not 
touching on some of his best Poems. 
However, I never cared so much for 
him as has been the fashion to do 
for the iast half century, I think. I 
had a letter from Donne two days 
ago: it did not speak of himself as 

‘other than well ; but I thought it in- 
dicated feebleness, 


ed- « WoopsRiDGE, Jany. 12, '82. 
iat [‘ Letters,’ p. 477. ] 
ith “.. . The Aconite, which Mr 
™ Churchyard used to call ‘New Year's 
i Gift,’ has been out in my Garden for 
nd this fortnight past, Thrushes (and, I 
it. think, Blackbirds) try to sing a little : 
nd f and half yesterday I was sitting, with 
ge no more apparel than in my rooms, on 
y- “PP «+ my Quarter-deck” [i.¢, the walk in 
° the garden of Little Grange]. 
L. “ April 1, 1882. [* Letters,’ p. 481.] 
un’ “Thank you for your Birthday 
x- Greeting—a Ceremony which, I never- 
is theless think, is almost better forgot- 
le ten at my time of life. But it is an 
a old, and healthy, custom. I do not 
or quite shake off my Cold, and shall, I 
e suppose, be more liable to it here- 
after. But what wonderful weather ! 
m I see the ent" trees opposite my win- 
2 dow perceptibly greener every morn- 
8 ing. Mr Wood persists in delayi 
n to send the seeds of Annuals; but 
t am going to send for them to-day 
I My Fryacinths have been gay, though 
r not so fine sade eae | "= I have 
t some respectable e emones 
Q —alwa Sentaeiin ad mine. 
[ “ Aldis Wright has been spending 
) his Easter here; and goes on to 
‘ Beccles, where he is to examine and 
l 
J 
| 
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“Eh! voil& que jai déia dit tout 
ee que vient au bout dema plume. Je 
ne bouge pas d'ici ; cependant, l’année 
va son train. Toujoursaé vous et & les 
votres, E. F. G. 

“By the by, I enclose a Paper of 
some ing-stones in ‘ dear Charles 
Lamb’ = a up for my rd gad in 
reading hi tters, and printed, you 
see, for my Friends—one of my best 
Works ; though not exact about Book 
Dates, which indeed one does not care 


for. 

“The Paper is meant to paste in 
as Flyleaf 5 oH any Volume of the 
Letters, as now printed. But it is 
not a ‘Venerable’ Book, I doubt. 
Daddy Wordsworth said, indeed, 
‘Charles Lamb is a good man if ever 

man was’—as I had wished to 
quote at the End of my Paper, but 
could not find the printed passage.” 


The poem turned up in a MS. 
book of my father’s, while this 
article was writing. It is a 
version of the “Lucius A‘milius 
Paullus,” already published by Mr 
Aldis Wright, in vol. ii p. 483 
of the ‘Remains,’ but the two 
differ so widely that lovers of 
FitzGerald will be glad to have 
it. Here, then, it is :— 


A Paraphrase by Edward FiteGerald of 
the Speech of Paullus Aimilius in Livy, 
lib. xlv.c. 41. - 

How prosperously I have served the 

State, 

And how in the Midsummer of Success 

A double Thunderbolt from heav’n has 

struck 

On mine own roof, Rome needs not to 

be told, 

Who has so lately witness’d through 

her Streets, 

Together, moving with unequal March, 

My Triumph and the Funeral of my Sons, 

Yet bear with me if in a few brief words, 

And no invidious Spirit, I compare 

With the full measure of the general 

Joy 
My private Destitution. When the 
Fleet 

Was all equipp’d, "twas at the break of 

da: 


y 
That I weigh’d anchor from Brun- 
dusium ; 
Before the day went down, with all my 
Ships ° 
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I made Corcyra; thence, upon the fifth, 

To Delphi; where to the presiding God 

A lustratory Sacrifice I made, 

As for myself, so for the Fleet and Army. 

Thence in five days I reach’d the Roman 
camp ; 

Took the command; re-organis’d the 
War; 

And, for King Perseus would not forth 
to fight, 

And for his camp’s strength could not 
forth be forced, 

I slipp’d between his Outposts by the 
woods 

At Petra, thence I follow’d him, when he 

Fight me must needs, I fought and 
routed him, 

Into the all-constraining Arms of Rome 

Reduced all Macedonia. 

And this grave War that, growing year 
by year, 

Four Consuls each to each made over 
worse 

Than from his predecessor he took up, 

In fifteen days victoriously I closed. 

With that the Flood of Fortune, setting 


Roll’d wave on wave upon us. Macedon 

Once fall’n, her States and Cities all 
gave in, 

The royal Treasure dropt into my 
Hands; 

And then the King himself, he and 
his Sons, 

As by the finger of the Gods betray’d, 

Trapp’d in the Temple they took re- 
fuge in. 

And now began my over-swelling 
Fortune 

To look suspicious in mine eyes. I 

} fear’d 

The dangerous Seas that were to carry, 
pack 

The fruit of such a Conquest and the 
Host 

Whose arms had reap’d it all. My 
fear was vain : 

The Seas were laid, the Wind was fair, 
we touch’d 

Our own Italian Earth once more, And 
then 

When nothing seem’d to pray for, yet 
I pray’d ; 

That because Fortune. having reach’d 
her height, 

Forthwith begins as fatal a decline, 

Her fall might but involve myself alone, 

And glance beside my Country. Be 

‘ft 80! 
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By my sole ruin may the jealous 
Gods 





Absolve the Common-weal—by mine— 
by me, 

Of whose triumphal Pomp the front 
and rear— 

O scorn of human Glory—was begun 

And closed with the dead bodies of 
my Sons. 

Yes, I the Conqueror, and conquer’d 
Perseus, 

Before you two notorious Monuments 

Stand here of human Instability. 

He that was late so absolute a King 

Now, captive led before my Chariot, 
sees 

His sons led with him captive — but 
alive ; 

While I, the Conqueror, scarce had 
turn’d my face 

From one lost son’s still smoking 
Funeral, 

And from my Triumph to the Capitol 

Return—return in time to catch the 
last . 

Sigh of the last that I might call my 
Son, 


Last of so many Children that should 
bear 


My name to Aftertime. For blind to 
Fate, 

And over-affluent of Posterity, 

The two surviving Scions of my Blood 

I had engrafted in an alien Stock, 

And now, beside himself, no one sur- 
vives 


Of the old House of Paullus. 


Myself, on the whole, I greatly 
prefer this version to Mr Aldis 
Wright’s: still, which is the later, 
which the earlier, it were hard 
to determine on internal grounds. 
For, as has befallen many a greater 
poet, FitzGerald’s alterations were 
by no means always improvements. 
One sees this in the various editions 
of his masterpiece, the ‘Rubdiyét.’ 
However, by a comparison of the 
date (1856) on the fly-leaf of my 
father’s notebook with that of a 
published letter of FitzGerald’s to 
Professor Cowell (May 28, 1868), I 
am led to conclude that my father’s 
copy is an early draught. 

Francis Hinpzs Grooms. 
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STeRNE is one of our immortal 
classics, whom everybody quotes 
and nobody reads. So far as 
the once popular ‘Sentimental 
Journey ’ is concerned, sentimental 
journeys are gone out of date 
since sentimentalism is become 
the monopoly of passion-moving 
novelists. Moreover, sentimental 
disquisitions—and Sterne’s senti- 
ment took a very wide range— 
were all very well for the meditative 
traveller who picked up his cheap 
carriage at Calais, and plodded 
forward by leisurely stages through 
Paris to the Italian Peninsula. 
They are altogether out of place 
in these rackety railway days, 
with flying expresses doing a mile 
a minute, and porters running 
barrows, with “by your leave, 
against your legs. But en revanche, 
Continental touring on the well- 
trodden lines is full of suggestion 
as ever to the unsentimental 
tourist. His reflections are prett 
sure to be commonplace, though 
rather speculative than practical. 
Nevertheless they must have a 
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NOTES FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


sympathetic interest for many 
thousands of unemotional Philis- 
tines. We think of writing at 
more leisure in some future season 
the story in two folio volumes 
of an Unsentimental Continental 
Tour. We should mention as 
matter of course in the preface, 
that we should never have dreamed. 
of intruding ourselves on the 
notice of the world had not in- 
numerable friends insisted on pub- 
lication, We shall strive to 
disarm intelligent critics by in- 
dulging in nothing beyond simple 
platitudes, and when we describe 
cities and scenery which must be 
familiar to everybody, the impres- 
sions will be photographed with a 
realism and a flatness of language: 
which must leave little to desire. 
Meantime we send out by way of 
pilot - balloon a few casual notes: 
which may serve to indicate our 
method. Taking a hint from 
enterprising American journalism, 
they are introduced with unsen- 
sational headings. First, for 
example, come 


THE PLEASURES OF TOURING. 


This is so wide a subject that 
we can barely touch it. Different 
ages, different tastes! We fondly 
look back on far-distant days when 
swift movement and constant 
change of scene were in them- 
selves intense enjoyment; when 
the mere sight of a foreign shara, 
even were it the dismal mouths of 
the Maas — where the black and 
white cattle loomed through the 
mists like bloated herds of varie- 
gated elephants, and the sluggish 
revolutions of the brown windmill 
sails were in perfect harmony 
with the dead-alive landscape— 





was as the gleams of the new life 
from the gates of Paradise ; when, 
on the whole, we rather looked 
forward to being roused at 3.30 
A.M. on a drizzling morning, to 
—_— out an eighteen hours by 


iligence ; .when the digestion at ; 


every hour’and on the shortest 
notice could defy the most insi- 
dious devices of the rustic inn- 
keeper ;‘ when we could safely 
swallow with blind credulity the. 
tough old he-goat, strongly tinc- 
tured with vinegar, which did duty 
for chamois in the hostelries of 
the Oberland. We still believe in 
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the pleasures of travel when an 
impecunious youth does his best 
on next to nothing. He only 
sleeps the sounder for the shaking 
in the third-class carriage. When 
he is safely delivered towards the 
small hours from the slowest of 
slow trains, he can sup with light 
heart and an easy conscience on 
cheese and bread by way of so- 
porific; and the buoyancy of his 
spirits is only enhanced by the 
sense of his triumphs over tribu- 
lations or discomforts. We may 
doubt whether he does much for 
the improvement of his mind, but 
it is certain that the knocking 
about is invigorating to his body. 
When a man has passed middle age 
it is very different, and all the more 
so if he be married and has given 
pledges to Fortune. As the plati- 
tudinarian is never tired of repeat- 
ing, we can’t have everything in 
this checkered life. Should the 
man of business be chronically 


‘hard-up, of course travel is a 


gratuitous aggravation of anxiety. 
But even if he have luck and a 
handsome balance at his banker’s, 
the means of turning it to pleasant 
account has been gradually slipping 
away from him, “If I had only 
your appetite and digestion!” ex- 
claimed the envious alderman when 
he saw the hungry youth cutting 
away at the tough leg of mutton. 
That is generally the feeling of 
the elderly man abroad, when he 
sees his juniors, to all appearance, 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
To the starving and struggling 
dock-labourer, for example, the 
discontented mortal would seem 
to live in a seventh heaven of 
delights. Practically, he has 
everything money can buy him. 
He takes carte blanche for all ex- 
penses without an after-thought, 
and although, of course, he is 
always grumbling as to his des- 
tiny, the total of his hotel bills is 
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a trifle to him. He ostentatiously 
parades a buxom wife and a brood 
of blooming daughters, who are 
attired, regardless of expense, in 
the clear-starched muslins and fur- 
belowed petticoats which are a 
boon and blessing to Continental 
washerwomen. But the pleasures 
of connubiality and paternity are 
by no means unmixed. In the 
lights and shadows that fall ex- 
ceptionally across his foreign path, 
his wife has as many frowns as 
smiles for him. Though the girls 
pet and fondle and may be genu- 
inely affectionate, he has always 
an uneasy suspicion that the 
ingénues are playing on his 
foibles. He takes some natural 
pride in the tributes paid to their 
charms. But, on the other hand, 
there is always the very deuce to 
pay in looking after their flirta- 
tions at the tables dhéte and else- 
where. Fascinating foreigners 
will make sweet eyes at them, 
and stalwart but invariably in- 
eligible young Britons beset them 
with obtrusive attentions, Then 
those tables d@héte, and the other 
foreign meals and the foreign 
wines, play the mischief with a 
well-disciplined digestion. The 
“heavy father” sighs in vain for 
the British saddle and the sirloin, 
and, indulging in rare fits of senti- 
ment, thinks fondly of his fiery 
sherries and fine old port. The 
foreign menu, with its essential 
variety of strange kickshaws, is a 
delusion and a snare. There are 
some caravansaries where a sump- 
tuously-sounding menw is — 
dressed and attractively. served, 
But the meat is unhung, the 
scraps of truffle are impracticably 
indigestible, and the mushrooms 
which do duty in deadly profusion 
are only slower poison than dele- 
terious funguses. As for the acid 
wines, they neither exhilarate nor 
inebriate ; and he has not even the 
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satisfaction of a temporary ob- 
livion of the sorrows which will 
infallibly await his awakening. 
And the morning ought to dnd 
him up to the mark, For nowa- 
days most men are their own 
travelling servants, and he has 
the family and all its impedimenta 
to look after. We shall have to 


‘say something afterwards as to 


the curse of cumbrous luggage ; 
but setting this aside, he has to 
act as laguais de place, with no 
local knowledge and without the 
gift of tongues. Fancy an elderly 
gentleman set to the digestion of 
a somewhat unwholesome break- 
fast, by trotting about churches 
and galleries in which he does not 
feel the faintest interest. Goth 
as he may be, he cares nothing 
for Gothic architecture; he has 
probably never heard of the Re 
naissance, and he confounds Ru- 
bens with Raphael in a common 
comminatory service of Anglo- 
Saxon execrations. He had better 
have been condemned to out-of- 
doors labour at Portland in com- 
fortable double-soled boots, than 
be sent trotting about the ill-paved 
back-streets of Cologne or Nurem- 
berg, with a touch of gout in the 
back sinews and a tendency to 
corns. Nor is he much happier 
of a hopelessly wet morning, when 
he tries to take his ease in his inn. 
At home he would be snoozing in 
his own easy-chair, over the well- 
aired morning papers. We know 
few more suggestive sights abroad 
than ‘the struggle and jealous 
scramble for the solitary hotel 
‘Times.’ It is a tribute to the 
intense vitality of the capitalists’ 
journal with its unlimited capital. 
The ‘Times’ has fallen into the 
clutches of somebody,—perhaps a 
brainless American beauty, inter- 
ested indirectly in the marriages 
and births ; possibly one of those 
conscientious club-bores who spell 
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out successive sentences at the 
irritating pace of a badly trained 
beetle, The monopoliser is the 
centre and cynosure of some dozen 
pairs of eager eyes, whose owners 
civilly profess an interest in other 
papers. When the bone of con- 
tention is suddenly drapped, there 
is such a rush as occurred at the 
Pool of Bethesda, scarcely tem- 
pered by some superficial affecta- 
tion of politeness. Not unfre- 
quently there is serious trouble. 
We recollect on one occasion see- 
ing a stern military veteran—we 
should have set him down as 4 
committee man at the Senior 
United Service—stride up to a 
feeble-eyed and weak - minded 
Plergyman, holding out his watch 
and offering an ultimatum, “ Sir, 
I shall allow you just ten minutes 
more. When the time is up, I 
take the paper.” But then the 
meek - minded. Christian’ immédi- 
ately collapsed, blushing so pain- 
fully as to extract a growling 
apology. Ere our-friend has been 
driven to such desperate methods, 
he has been withdrawn from the 
scene of his torment by his impa- 
tient feminines. So he is doomed 
to set forth upon his dismal daily 
grind, knowing nothing of the 
latest fluctuations on the Stock 
Exchange, or of the prospects of 
‘the weather and the crops.” 

For if the city man when dépays¢ 
is to be pitied, the lot of the squire 
is still more lamentable. Sep- 
tember abroad, in place of in the 
stubbles, seems nearly the acme 
of the irony of mortal injustice. 
Happily a good number of worthy 
country gentlemen find compensa- 
tion for agricultural depression 
and falling rents in the fact that 
they are adscripti gleba, like the 
medieval serfs, in that they are 
tied to their fields and farms 
by straitened circumstances, We 
need only make a casual allusion 
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to the novel horrors of the great 


French Exhibition—-where the - 


squire or the quiet banker is cast 
adrift in the bustle of.a Vanity 
Fair covering twenty times as 
much ground as the most success- 
ful of cattle shows, and making 
the Exchange in the turmoil of 
high noon seem a quiet city church 
by comparison. Then that boasted 
Parisian hospitality, always eager 
to take in any amount of strangers 
and do for them, has raised all first- 
class hotel charges to extortionate 
rates. We have had the privilege 
of hearing a Rothschild complain 
of extortionate Viennese charges 
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in Exhibition time, but the “hos. 





pitable” Parisians in this present _ 


season havo certainly beat all pre- 
vious records. Even a liberally 
disposed man who has gone holiday- 
making with a family, must feel 
in their clutches like a Ohristian 
martyr and saint writhing under 
the flaying-knives of remorseless 
pagans. So we may safely say, 
as the conclusion of the whole 
matter, that the elderly holiday- 
maker is so delighted when his 
Continental business has been de- 
spatched, that possibly he has got 
value for the money he has flung 
away. 


THE CHANNEL PASSAGE, 


We grant that the’passage is 
a very different thing from what 


it was in the days of Sterne, or 
even of Byron —when your boat 
was on the shore and your bark 
upon the sea, and you shipped on 
a fore-and-aft-rigged schooner 
packet, trusting to Providence for 
turning up on the other side. But 
still the passage is a detestable pill 
to swallow, for half the horrors of 
the short sea-voyage are in melan- 
choly apprehensions. We are in 
the habit of sleeping at Dover or 
at Folkestone before crossing, and 
have had many opportunities of 
studying the idiosyncrasies of ex- 
pectant sufferers. Considering that 
it is patronised chiefly by precari- 
ous birds of passage, the Lord 
Warden is an excellently con- 
ducted house, and solidly built as 
well, with double windows on the 
sea side, But those salt-encrusted 
panes of the toughest glass are at 
once reassuring and suggestive. 
They keep out draughts in the 
gales, but they are ominous of im- 
minent misery. Of a stormy even- 
ing, the counter-tides of travel at 
Dover are as easily distinguishable 
as the clay-stained flood of the 





mighty Amazon from the pellucid 
waters of the Pacific. The travel- 
lers who have just arrived are 
offensively ‘“‘ cocky ”—there is no 
other word for it. Scarcely re- 
covered from the tremors or the 
horrors of sea-sickness, they in- 
dulge ostentatiously in entrées at 
dinner, and celebrate the cross- 
ing of the Styx with generous 
libations of champagne or Bur- 
gundy. The good dinner puts a 
gilding on cheeks that may still 
be somewhat livid. On the other 
hand, the complexions of those 
who have got the work cut out 
for them are generally sicklied 
with the pale cast of sad anticipa- 
tions, Some may swagger on the 
strength of wave-proof stomachs; 
superior spirits may struggle with 
the shrinking nerves, and show a 
serene heroism ; but most of the 
guests are unmistakably “ funk- 
ing.” They indulge temperately 
in Scotch whisky and apollinaris, 
and shake their heads distrustfully 
at the sweets. In truth, it is an 
ominous night, and in the bed- 
rooms at the Warden you hear 
the worst of it. The more hum- 
bly situated Pavilion at Folkestone 
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js comparatively sheltered. How 
the ay does howl through the 
chimney-pots, and rattle the case- 
ments as with a hand of iron! 
There is little rest that night, 
either for the wicked or the right- 
eous. And next morning, what 
with the sight of the heaving seas, 


1 .nd the sinister shrieks of the 


squalls that send the foam-clouds 
fying across the breakers, the 
more timid souls are fretted into a 
fever before the start. Assuredly, 
nothing can be more dismal than 
the drifting along the pier to 
secure the snuggest places amid- 
ships before the arrival of the 
trains from town. There is a 
melancholy display of the malev- 
olence of human nature where 
some of the hardier inhabitants, 
got up in waterproofs, defying the 
war of the elements, are mocking 
the tourists’ misery. The wind 
takes indecorous liberties with the 
ladies’ draperies, and makes the 
male foreigners, who are in the 
habit of dispensing with hat-boxes, 
tremble for their tall ‘ stove-pipes.” 
Why, by the way, does the bowr- 
geots Frenchman or Belgian always 
carry a tall hat on his head or in 
his hand when he goes forth upon 
his travels? ‘A “Locke,” or a 
“Lincoln and Bennett” might 
stand. the rough usage, but the 
flimsy foreign head-gear crumples 
up like the cardboard it is, and 
the silky pile soon becomes as 
ragged as the staring coat of an 


_ ill-kept poodle. 


Had steam-power been adapted 
to ships in the age of Dante, he 
would certainly have sent some of 
the sufferers in his lower circles 
adrift on Stygian lakes in steamers 
with the ports closed and the 
hatches tightly battened down. 
Even in the best-ventilated boats 
—and some that are now on the 
Channel passage ought to be. airy 
as they are commodious—there is 
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always, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an infernal sugges- 
tion of the most sickening odours, 
The flavour of honest tar would 
be nothing to them ; even oils from 
the engine-rogm smell compara- 
tively anibrosial We s 

that the stewards, when they have 
the vessel to themselves, set about 
sealing up everything hermetically, 
They would seem to sprinkle the 
cabins with a preparation compoun- 
ded of horse-hair sofa, rancid ham 
and pickles, and a still more deadly 
ingredient. At all events, your 
olfactory organs are haunted with 
the palpable spectres of past bursts 
of sea-sickness. We own that the 
stewards show themselves saga- 
cious. The assurance of a rich 
harvest of tips is made doubly 
secure. Save Death, there is no 
such leveller as mal de mer, and 
the stewards are masters of the 
situation. No doubt it is a salu- 
tary discipline, and for once it 
needs no great stretch of faith to 
understand the moral purpose of 
Providential inflictions. The starch 
is taken out of the supercilious 
masher ; the flowers fade fast from 
the cheek of beauty; enamels crack 
and cosmetics evaporate. The 
great statesman who governs the 
destiny of nations, lies grovelling 
on his back; the orator who 
charms senates into rapt attention, 
strives vainly to gain the ear of 
the flying stewards; and it is 
possible that an archbishop or a 
cardinal seeks consolation in the 
offhand ministrations of a mocking 
cabin-boy. 

Everything earthly must have 
an end at last. Some fiend ob- 
served, when between cold fits and 
hot baths of perspiration you 
fancied you had spent about a 
fortnight at sea, that “we are 
only fifty minutes from the other 
side.” But at last the pitching 
sensibly subsides, and when se- 
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curely within the shelter of the 
long piers and breakwaters, we 
are reminded of the very cursory 
effects of chastisement, No won- 
der that a beneficent Providence 
keeps making this temporary place 
of probation pretty hot for ua 
The swell is industriously repair- 
ing damages; the mirrors that 
were at a discount for an hour 
past are again in request among 
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[Noy, 
the fair sex, though ghastly re 
flections send shudders through 
sensitive frames. The great Oab- 
inet Minister has regained his 
legs and his dignity; and the 


prelate, though he has still some. 
thing of the pallor of an ascetic, 
is tera . Poccsgy on his 
nkey» as if he 
hurch in con- 


ministering 
were Blessing “the 
vocation, 


THE TRAIN. 


It is probable that my Lord and 
his Grace have made special ar- 
rangements. So much the better 
for them; for fraterni and 
equality, whether under the Re- 
public or Royalty or Imperialism, 
have always been the mottoes 
of French railway directors En 
revanche, they drop liberty out of 
their programme, although they 
have ceased to pen the passengers 
under lock and key in the waiting- 
rooms. The Northern Railway 
being chiefly owned by plutocrats 
and millionaires, is administered on 
principles of the most rigid parsi- 
mony. The perspiring travellers 
are packed like pilchards, and car- 


riages like casks are doled out by 


stern officials according to the 
day’s demand. As _ experience 
knows, nothing but the chance 
of a pleurisy is to be gained 
by over-exertions. Nevertheless 
there is always an ugly rush and 
a deplorable display of selfishness 
in the scramble for seats, They 
say Oervantes sneered away 
chivalry in Spain: had he at- 
tempted the achievement in 
France, like his hero he would 
have gone tilting at windmills. 
Chivalry of a sort there may have 
been under the old réyime, though 
we suspect that with court-swords 
and ruffles and bag- wigs it was 
simply assumed for occasions of 
ceremony. If it ever existed, it 


perished in the Revolution with 
the other privileges and monopolies 
of the better-behaved classes, It 
is certain nowadays that under 
the slightest throb of selfish ex- 
citement the ordinary French- 
man becomes an incarnation of 
aggressive egotism. We were go- 
ing to say that he spares neither 
sex nor age, but that depends upon 
the age and the sex. Nor does he 
make himself specially pleasant 
even when he has thrust himself 
into the best seat, and we are 
bound to say that the average 
Frenchwoman seldom shows to 
greater advantage. The grisette 

has disappeared with her pictur- 
esque simplicity of dress, and we 
presume that the ‘modern repre 
sentatives of Sterne’s vivacious 
beauty take the parliamentary 
train and travel aw troisiéme, 
We have found our foreign fellow- 
travellers of both sexes for the 
most part sulky and _ self -con- 
tained: they are uncompromising 
in the disposition of their limbs, 
and there is more than a suspicion 
that they unanimously set their 
faces against the innkeeper’s im- 
position ‘of an extra charge for 
baths, On the other hand, the 
corpulent French matron is always 
curious in perfumes—and the 
matrons are almost universally fat, 
as the elderly maidens are meagre 
to emaciation. So that, with both 
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windows closed, the scents in the 
jage suggest the den of the 
civet-cat at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, where the overpowering 
musky odour has been kept in by 
the mattings stretched over it in 
the winter. Moreover, French 
children always squall when they 
are not stifled into silence with 
the sticky: sweetmeats which are 
apt to renew the unspeakable 
iefs of the sea-voyage. Then 
the frugal foreigner, a sworn 
enemy to railway exactions, will 
always carry along with him the 
bulk of what Americans call his 
plunder. There are spasmodic 
cataracts of wraps and parcels 
discharging themselves from the 
nettings overhead, while the more 
ponderous packages that encumber 
the floor have been wedged around 
your legs with the skill of a steve- 
dore. And Frenchmen, in these 
latter days at least, have freely 


RAILWAY 


We remember, in a moment of 
expansion, telling a distinguished 
resident Cambridge don, who was. 
a well-known author as well, that 
we found the atmosphere of his 
University damp and depressing. 
He did not deny the impeachment, 
but declared that on the whole he 
preferred that. Not being excited 
to social dissipations or stimulated 
to field sports, he could drudge 
away all the more steadily among 
his favourite books. A student 
with such a theory ought to be in 
his element in a French railway 
carriage. For our own part, and un- 
der more agreeable conditions, we 
can get through a vast deal of read- 
ing in the trains. What strikes us 
forcibly is, that nobody else does. 
It is bad enough at home, beyond 
the sphere of the suburban railway 
radius, where season-ticket holders 


invest in penny papers, and younz 
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adopted that diabolical American 
invention of the valise, which 
means, as we have gathered from 
glimpses at the custom - house, 
@ minimum of toilet uisites 
and clean ,linen; which further 
infers a habit of haunting stuffy 
chambers in third-rate hotels, and 
dining on unwholesome messes at 
pria fixe, and draining tumblers 
of the sour vin vrdinaire which 
gives chronic asperity and indi- 
gestion, Along the shorter routes 
from the coast to Paris it is by 
no means pretty country. But it 
would “be pleasant to inhale the 
fresh breezes from the sand-dunes 
near St Valery, whence the Con- 
queror sailed for the conquest of 
England, if you were only suffered 
to let down the glasses. As it is, 
there is nothing for it but to bury 
yourself in a book, and try to for- 
get your surroundings and the 
mephitic atmosphere. 


READING, 


scapegraces study current prices 
in the sporting prints: it is bad 
enough at home, but it is far worse 
abroad. We are aware that there 
is a considerable sale of the 
Tauchnitz; and a certain number 
of the yellow-backed, blood- 
and-thundery Prefecture-of-Police 
French novels are disposed of, 
especially when there is a new 
preparation of morbid anatomical 
analysis by M, Zola, or some minor: 
master of the realistic school, It: 
seems to us a sad and significant: 
sign, by the way, that we seldom 
see now at a foreign book-stall any 
of the works of the older cele- 
brities — Balzac, Hugo, or the 
elder Dumas. But though sensa- 
tional volumes may be sometimes 
bought, they are seldom read on 
the railway. Possibly they are 
held over for slow consumption in 
the bed-chamber, on the beach, or 
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in the gardens of the German 
Fursaal. A wilder scheme than 
that of the Austrian Travelling 
Literature Society, which was to 
circulate books like luncheon- 
baskets in exchange for a small‘ 
deposit, was certainly never 
broached in the maddest days of 
tho railway mania, We have often 
wondered what manner of minds 
the people possess who are content 
to stare placidly out of the win- 
dows for kilometre after kilometre. 
It seems clear that their Buddhist- 
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like contemplation is generated 
in an’ absolute vacuum. To do 
them justice, the men make the 
most of their recreation, and gener- 
ally try to go to sleep—not unsuc- 
cessfully, as is shown by their 
snores or stertorous breathing. 
But the ladies, God bless them ! 
are always wide awake, unless, as 
used to be fabled of the hare, they 
are in the habit of sleeping with 
their eyes open. Nevertheless 
there is a notable exception, and 
that is the intelligent 


TRAVELLING SPINSTER. 


In her tongue, as in each fibre 
of her wiry person, she has dis- 
covered the secret of - perpetual 
motion. The species always travels 
in pairs, when not in charge of the 
party of young girls, for whom we 
feel the most profound pity. In- 
dulgence in languid indolence is 
foreign to her nature, and no one 
ever saw her in a state of collapse. 
We confess we speak feelingly on 
the subject. Only the other morn- 
ing we were awakened at the hour 
of five from broken slumbers to 
catch an early express. Exceed- 
ingly sorry for ourselves, we came 
down to the omnibus congratulat- 
ing ourselves that the only other 
occupant was an elderly gentleman, 
a trifle more sulky. We had pulled 
ourselves together for an excep- 
tional effort, and it seemed very 
probable we should miss the train. 
It was sure, at any rate, that we 
should have a scramble over the 
luggage. We looked at the hands 
of the clock, and we cursed the 
imperturbable porter. The omni- 
bus was kept “ waiting for a lady,” 
though there were a couple of 
jiacres in the court, At last tho 
lady, or rather the two of them, 
turned up in a heavy hand-gallop, 
to the clinking of huge chdtelaines 
slung at their waist- bands to 


balance big courier-bags. They 
had made a rush to the market 
round the corner, where they had 
been admiring peasant costumes, 
and buying raw pears which they 
forthwith proceeded to munch. 
They were as fresh and blooming 
after their efforts as could reason- 
ably be expected, considering their 
years and cadaverous complexions ; 
and we were half consoled to see 
they had no gratuity for the 
porter, who missed his tip from the 


“males, thanks to his unseasonable 


gallantry. They had no reason 
for not cutting it as fine in the 
drive to the train as in their pre 
Raphaelite petticoats. Neither 
had anything in the way of luggage, 
beyond a shapeless Gladstone-bag- 
and a bandbox. From the hotel 
to the station, while they were 
making their monkey-like meal of 
fruit, their tongues kept up an un- 
ceasing clatter over everybody and 
everything we were passing on the 
way—the sallow artisans and the 
medieval gables, to the jolly dogs in 
the milk-carts. Sam Weller spoke 
irreverently of the venerable Wan- 
dering Jew as a sporting character 
who was always doing a match 
against time. If tough old Time 
were to be beaten on any terms, 
we .should put our money on § 
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couple of ladies like these; nor 
should we trouble them with much 
preliminary training. ‘Most al- 
ways,” as the touts say, they are in 
tip-top condition; and so far as 
our observations go, they are the 
most satisfactory customers of 
* Messrs Cook & Gaze in the tours 
that are personally conducted. 
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To be sure, they have a spirit 
of their own, and they show it. 
But then their restlessness revels 
in the never-ceasing rush and 
scramble ; and they are more than 
punctual at the preternatural 
hours which drive victims of 
weaker constitution to the verge 
of insanity. 


LUGGAGE. 


Il y a du bon about them, never- 
theless, if, being abroad, we may 
borrow a French idiom. Many a 
worthy and wealthy married man 
might wish that his womankind 
would take a leaf out of their book 
in the matter of baggage. When 
we are in prime health and high 
spirits ourselves, we often feel 
kindly compassion for the tribula- 
tions of our fellow-creatures. Of 
course we only feel for what is 
brought directly home to us. We 
scarcely give a sigh to inundations 
in China which have drowned or 
beggared half a million of mortals ; 
but though we may object to wet- 
ting our feet to save him, we are 
sorry#to see a fellow - creature 
drowned in the parks.’ We know 
no struggling mortals whom we 
have compassionated more sincere- 
ly than railway-porters abroad of 
a sultry summer evening. That 
they expect to be paid extra is 
little to the purpose ; for it strikes 
us that were we in their place, no 
money could recompense us. We 
take the Northern Railway station 
at. Brussels, which is perhaps the 
most cramped and the worst-man- 
aged terminus in Europe. Perth 
on the dog-day—that is to say, on 
the 11th of August—is a joke to it; 
and even Sir Edward Watkin, like 
young Bailey in ‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ might “take pride out of” a 
comparison with -Belgian railway 
directors. The luggage from the 
evening German express is shot 


out into a small, dark side-chamber, 
somewhat less commodious than 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. - The 
victims of Suraj-ud-Dowlah had 
nothing to do but to fight for 
drink and front places at the win- 
dow. But these Belgian porters 
have to segregate and distribute 
piles of colossal packages that 
might have belonged to the 
daughters of those giants who 
tyrannised humanity before the 
deluge. We forget what famous 
‘American it was who sung in 
verse some score of years ago the 
sorrows of the Boston belle whohad 
‘nothing to wear.” The race has 
been multiplying fast since those 
days: dressy wives and dutiful 
daughters have been doing all in 
their power to help hard-working 
business millionaries to solve. the 
problem of getting rid of the accu- 
mulations of phenomenal incomes. 
The toil-worn father has neither 
time nor tastes, beyond the cock- 
tail that gives a temporary fillip, 
and the ~-cigars which cherish 
chronic dyspepsia. At home, in 
the body or the spirit, he is always 
at his office or on Change; abroad 
he keeps the game alive with 
spasmodic business telegrams and 
stray money-articles while serving 
out the dismal sentence of expa- 
triation, But'-his wife and 
daughters, dreaming of triumphs, 
are gone on the war-path, — al- 
though, unfortunately for him, 
unlike the Red Indians they are 
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clothed in something more elabor- 
ate than skins and paint. Altiora 
Peto is aiming at alliance with a 
duke; while her plainer sister, 
though she may not confess it, is 
prepared to put up with a baron, 
or even to take a baronet as pis 
aller. Those marriage - hunting 
American belles are the Provi- 
dences of the European milliners 
and dressmakers, to whom they 
trust for setting off their attrac- 
tions, in a cis-Atlantic acquaint- 
ance with the tastes of purchasers. 
American girls are often and un- 
deniably extremely pretty. But, 
like our spinster acquaintances in 
the lines of their figures, they 
rather resemble the saints of Da 
Vinci than the florid beauties of 
the Venetian colonists. And, like 
the blooming Roses of Sharon, 
there is a transparency in their 
complexions which portends pre- 
mature fading and decay. So, 
when they go on the war-trail 
with carte blanche from the govern- 
ment—or governor—very sensibly 
knowing supplies to be inexhausti- 
ble, they spare nothing in the shape 
of stores or ammunition. From the 
simply extravagant breakfast nég- 
ligée to the elaborate ball-dress at 
night, they may go through half-a- 
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dozen changes of raiment. Theyare 
as fastidious as to swift successions 
of fresh toilets as the guests of the 
late Empire at Oompiégne: they 
delight in the exquisitely delicate 
shades which are contaminated 
and ruined by contact with the 
material; and their watchword, 
like that of the reiving old Border 
family, is, “ Ready, aye ready.” At 
Homburg or Carlsbad, at Brussels 
or Paris, they may be engaged *in 
@ campaign at the shortest notice, 
which should be short, sharp, and 
decisive. Hence those gigantic | 
packing-cases, with the cubic con- 
tents of a grand-piano, over which 
the luckless porters are groaning 
and sweltering, We solemnly 
give our word of honour, that 
while waiting only the other night 
for the extrication of two modest 
portmanteaus, we counted seven- 
teen such sacrophaguses, made to 
a pattern, besides a multiplicity of 
minor boxes, belonging to citizen 
M. B. of Chicago, for all of them 
bore the mark of the beast. It is 
to be hoped that the porters were 
profusely tipped—and to do the 
American millionaire justice, he is 
generally sufficiently free-handed : 
but what is to be said of the fate 
of the officers at 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


who are sworn to the conscientious 
discharge of their duties, but strict- 
ly forbidden to accept gratuities ? 
There is no accounting for tastes 
in the choice of a pursuit. After 
our remarks on the Channel pas- 
sage, it may be inferred that we 
cannot understand any fellow turn- 
ing sailor so long as he can get 
starvation allowance on_ shore. 
From furling frozen sails in a gale 
off “The Horn,” to navigating a 
tug in the tumbling cross-seas of 
the Channel, all alike seems simply 
horrible. As Johnson said, it is 
captivity with the chance of being 


drowned; and it is a fallacy to 
dream that you are sure of becom- 
ing sea-proof against sickness. The 
other day, in the naval maneuvres, 
in one of those bobbing tea-kettles 
they call torpedo-boats, everybody 
was ill except the captain ; and for 
the captain’s phenomenal immunity 
we have only the captain’s word. 
That by the way. The troubles of 
the custom-house officer are of a 
different kind. He can never call 
an hour of his life his own ; and, like 
the rabbit snugly crouched in the 
depths of his burrow, is liable to be 
“bolted ” from bed at any moment. 
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Whether on his legs or squatted in 
his “form” like a hare, his atti- 
tude is one of overstrained expect- 
ancy. He is waiting for a train, 
or for a belated steamer which 
seems to have either missed the 
tide or come to grief in the fair- 
way. On open wharves and piers 
he is always exposed to all weathers 
—to frost and sleet and driv- 
ing rain-storms. No wonder that 
he is sometimes gruff and grim. 
His temper should be as bland as 
that of the heathen Ohinee, and 
his self-control superhuman. How 
the departments manage ‘to get 


moral men for the money—we pre-’ 


sume if they were dissatisfied we 
should hear of more strikes—has al- 
ways been a mystery tous. For the 
civilised customs officer must set 
his face against the half-crowns, 
or the more handy half-sovereigns, 
with which travel-worn sufferers, 
though they have nothing to de- 
clare, would always be ready to 
grease their palms. And they 
must steel themselves against fem- 
inine fascinations, which, consider- 
ing that the fair faces are haggard 
with knocking about, and more 
likely to be dressed in frowns than 
smiles, is perhaps all the easier. 
We own that we find modern cus- 
tom-house austerity extremely irri- 
tating, especially towards the small 
hours, or when we are hungry and 
would be hurrying hotelwards for 
dinner. We own to a sneaking 
kindness for the good old system 
which used to prevail through 
Italy before the Union, and which 
still flourishes in semi-barbarous 
Naples. No employee was expect- 
ed to have a conscience: every 
man was known to have his price, 
but the tariff ‘was very reasonable, 
Now the march of morality has 
been so rapid, that not very long 
ago, at Turin, -ve vainly tried to 
pass a canister of tobacco, with a 
declaration, a joke, and a sugges- 
tively clenched hand. The sour 
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old warrior, who had c one 
uniform for another, resented the 
clenched fist as if we had meant to 
strike him. Only the frank dec- 
laration saved that canister from 
confiscation. As it was, it was 
taken out and put solemnly in the 
scales: we paid a trifle of duty, 
and, what was much more serious, 
we missed communications with 
the train for the south; but at 
least we had become the sanguine 
possessor ofa certificate for the 
quantity of tobacco we were licensed 
tocarry. In the course of a flying 
visit to Sicily we dissipated a 
third of the tobacco in smoke. 
We landed at Naples from Mes- 
sina, having been rubbed up the 
wrong way by the insolence of the 
‘swindling boatmen. In an evil 
‘hour, on the strength of the State 
certificate, we declined to tip the 
douanter ; and even when we fore- 
saw the consequences, like Pharaoh 
we hardened our heart. Three 
times were the contents of two 
portmanteaus turned out upon 
the “pier, between the landing- 
stairs and the dock-gates, among 
the hampers and poultry-crates of a 
mob of grinning peasants. Thrice 
was the tobacco weighed again, 
and declared to have multiplied 
miraculously, like the oil in the 
widow’s cruse. Threatened with 
fine and incarceration for defraud- 
ing the revenue; threatening, in 
return, a thorough cleansing of 
that Augean stable through the 
influence of British diplomacy,— 
after the interchange of much in- 
ternational Billingsgate, we finally 
made it a drawn game, and took 
away the tobacco in triumph, re- 
gretting bitterly the misplaced 
saving of a liru. The fact was, 
we had been demoralised by super- 
fine morality. In the good old 
days of King Bomba, we should 
have given two or three -carlins as 
a matter of course, and passed our 
luggage without producing the 
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keys. dn our experience, British 
officials give more trouble than any 
others, especially when they board 
a steamer at Gravesend, which 
has to take it leisurely to the 
wharves of the Companies near 
the town. The time hangs heavily 
on the hands of the officials, and 
they conscientiously give them- 
selves over to worrying. We can 
only remember a single occasion 
when they were successfully choked 
of. A friend who had been 
travelling in the East had a hu 
leather - bag, with Tauchnitz 
tions and sundry taxable curiosi- 
ties stowed away in its capacious 
depths. He protested on prin- 
ciple against custom-dues, and al- 
ways Ueclared that he would de- 
clare nothing. But he chanced to 
be a Fellow of the Zoological, and 
in the habit of making gifts to the 
Gardens. He declarednothing; but 
he had a snake in the mouth of his 
sack, like Joseph’s cup in the corn- 
bag of his brethren, and the snake 
spoke for itself. The most reso- 
lute officers declined to handle the 
beast, which, though really innoc- 
uous, looked atrociously venom- 
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ous; so Tauchnitz volumes and 
queer curios passed free of charge, 
It is true that the proprietor of 
the snake had brought home more 
than he bargained for, and when 
subsequently excavating among 
the layers of his long undisturbed 
treasures, he brought to light a 
brood of lively young scorpions, 

There is another nuisance in that 
custom-house ordeal. You step 
involuntarily into the confessional ; 
and it says much for the solidarity 
of sentiment among the victims 
that they affect to shut their eyes 
and seldom smile at embarrassing 
revelations. Patent medicines are 
dragged out by ruthless hands; the 
foulest of unwashed linen is relent- 
lessly paraded in public ; the glar- 
ing light of a midsummer noon is 
flashed upon the modest maiden’s 
under linen and on the matron’s 
toilet secrets; and we are sorry 
to say we have seen an ingenuous 
countenance covered with burning 
blushes when Bible and Prayer- 
book were being submitted to 
the searching inquisition of the 
dogana of some fanatical Catholic 
State. 


THE COURIER 


ased to spare his employers the 
bother of the custom-house; but 
now the courier has almost disap- 
peared. We presume the frater- 
nity still exists, since there is at 
least a couple of offices in London 
which regularly advertise. Assur- 
edly it is not en d¢vidence. We 
seldom recognise any of its mem- 
bers ; though we do know that not 
long ago a helpless friend was dry- 
nursed by a member of the guild 
to the Riviera and back again. 
But the glories have vanished of 
the type immortalised by Dickens 
and Thackeray and Lever. Nowa- 
days, when the Kickleburys go up 
the Rhine, they are en route for 
the cosmopolitan Park and Picca- 


dilly of some German bath, and 
are attended by a stately footman 
in epaulettes or a solemn groom of 
the chambers, Now that every- 
body abroad tries to chatter 
volubly in broken English, there 
is less scope for those polyglot 
powers of speech which, though 
imperfect, generally answered 
their purpose. Now that there 
are no post-horses to be secu~ed, 
no postilion to be paid at each 
stage, the master prefers to keep 
the purse himself. He is more 
moderately sweated by the host, 
and saves himself the swindling 
of a free-handed middleman, No 
contemporary novelist would dare 
to present such an esthetic courier - 
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as entertained Mr O’Leary in his 
snug pied-d-terre at Rotterdam, 
with masterpieces of the Dutch 
school on the walls, and the raciest 
liqueurs on the table. The chief 
use for the courier nowadays is to 
send him ahead to engage apart- 
ments, and in that case he cannot 
take the luggage in charge for 
transport from the hotel to the 
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booking - office. And when mak- | 
ing a prolonged sojourn anywhere, 
as with the spirits imprudently 
conjured up by Friar Bacon, .it 
is the mischief and all finding 
him work to keep him out of 
mischief. Though there was one 
thing to be said in his favour: 
he took the trouble and embarrass- 
ment of 


TIPPING 


off your hands—which was no 
trifle to the shabbily - disposed 
individuals who are perpetually 
being dragged in opposite direc- 
tions by parsimony and practical 
sagacity. There is little to be 
said for tipping in the abstract. 
Servants are charged in the bill, 
and there should be no extras. 
As matter of fact, tipping is a 
necessity, and within reasonable 
limits becomes a positive pleasure. 
It does not add very appreciably 
to expenses, and it saves you from 
heing rubbed up the wrong way. 
Nothing makes the morning’s start 
more agreeable than smiling faces. 
Ford, in his inimitable Handbook 
to Spain, went to the root of the 
matter in the first edition, when 
he put the question upon selfish 
and personal grounds, recommend 
ing the traveller to prepare to be 
victimised, and to be freely pro- 
vided with small change. In 
civilised Europe the regular charge 
for attendance is the equivalent of 
ls. 6d. per diem. That necessar- 
ily goes for nothing. Moving on- 
wards pretty quickly, you must 
calculate for at least another half- 
crown. And*you should always 
remember, to the credit of your 
attendants, that they trust im- 
plicitly to your honour. In the 
monster hotels of the United 


States, if you don’t fee the nigger 

waiters in advance, you may as 

well keep your money and give 
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nothing at all, We daresay that 
hotel servants in England and 
abroad have a flair which enables 
them to detect the skinflint. But 
if you show servants that you like 
your comforts and hope to have 
them,-almost invariably they will 
be all civility, prévenance, and 
smiles. Should you throw them 
over after having unfairly raised 
their expectations, we set you 
down for a swindler of the mean- 
est type. You do your best to 
discredit the national character 
and spoil the markets for fellow- 
countrymen to follow. You know, 
of course, that the smiles and at- 
tentions are venal, but there is 
nothing to complain of if you get. 
value for the money; if the cup 
of tea and the cold bath are 
brought in to the minute of a. 
morning; if the toast at break- 
fast is done to a turn; and if the 
snug dinner-table is kept for you 
in your private corner. To be 
sure, there are times and places 
where that tacitly recognised tax 
becomes extortion,— when dis- 
traint is carried out with grasp- 
ing brutality, and the crushed 
worm will turn. The most blood- 
sucking servants, so far as dur 
knowledge are in the once- 
fashionable watering-places, which 
are going down-hill. That short- 
sighted policy should be put down 
by the landlords. For the last 
time, we spent two — in & 
u 
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_ hotel at Baden-Baden which we 
have frequented for some five-and- 
thirty years. We feed the civil 
head-waiter and a sub-waiter in 
the salle-a-manger ; we feed the 
waiter who had twice brought 
coffee to the bedroom, and the 
boots, and the merely ornamental 
concierge. We feed the chamber- 
maid, though she had established 
a lien on our goods by remov- 
ing towels and water, so that we 
must ring before leaving. But 


One Word. 





[Nor 
we did give our malediction in. 
stead of a mark to a couple of 


supernumeraries whose faces we 
had never seen, and who had 


taken our umbrella and our hand- ~ 


bag into custody. Yet, though 
the demand may be occasionally 
overdone, the tip is the soul of 
pleasant touring. Tip judiciously, 
but tip freely; and if you are 
set upon keeping expenses within 
definite limits, shorten the trip by 
a couple of days. 





ONE WORD. 


“WRITE me an epic,” the warrior said— 
“Victory, valour, and glory wed.” 


“ Prithee, a ballad,” exclaimed the knight— 
“ Prowess, adventure, and faith unite.” 


** An ode to freedom,” the patriot cried— 
“Liberty won and wrong defied.” 


“Give me a drama,” the scholar asked — 
“The inner world in the outer masked.” 


“Frame me a sonnet,” the artist prayed— 
“Power and passion in harmony’ played.” 


“Sing me a lyric,” the maiden sighed— 
“A lark-note waking the morning wide.” 


“ Nay, all too long,” said the busy age, 
“Write me a line instead of a page.” 





The swift years spoke, the poet heard, 


“Your poem write in a single word.” 


He looked in the maiden’s glowing eyes, 
A moment glanced at the starlit skies ; 


From the lights below to the lights above, 
And wrote the one-word poem—Love, 


Watiace Bruce. 

































In these days of commercial 
rivalry, when foreign nations are 
competing with us in every neu- 
tral market in the world, when 
Europe and North America are 
being closed against our goods by 
prohibitive tariffs, and the Royal 
Commission appointed on the late 
depression of trade has placed on 
record its opinion that ‘over-pro- 
duction has been one of the pro- 
minent features in the course of 
trade of recent years, and has 
urged us to display greater activ- 
ity in searching for and develop- 
ing new markets, we cannot afford 
to neglect any advantage we pos- 
sess for the extension of our trade. 

The seaboard and navigable 
rivers of the world give access 
to only limited areas for com- 
merce. To open up new markets, 
we must penetrate the great and 
populous but landlocked interiors 
of the unopened continents of 
Asia and Africa, and our vast 
colonial possessions, with railways, 
thus providing cheap means of 
communication in the extensive 
areas that are now shut off from 
our commerce by the prohibitive 
cost of carriage. 

India and China, the largest and 
most densely populated markets 
yet undeveloped, contain together 
700,000,000 inhabitants—one-half 
the population of the earth. These 
consist of civilised peoplé, with 
their commerce uncramped at 
their ports by prohibitive tariffs, 
who would gladly become our cus- 
tomers if by cheapening the cost 
of carriage we could place our 
machine-made goods at their doors 
at a less price than they can 
acquire local hand-made manu- 
factures. 

Since 1881 my friend Mr Col- 
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quhoun and I have been striving 
our utmost to interest the public 
in the great and yet undeveloped 
markets of the East. We have 
tried to impress upon Government 
and the mercantile and manufac- 


turing community, that Great 
Britain is in possession of certain 
advantages which render her the 
envy of competing nations. She 
is in possession of India and Bur- 
mah, and is thus the next-door 
neighbour to the landlocked half 
of the great and populous empire 
of China. 

We have endeavoured to awaken, 
and have awakened, an intelligent 
interest in the subject of the im- 
portance of connecting India with 
China by a railway; and by ex- 
ploration have proved to the satis- 
faction of every one who has studied 
the question, that a practical route 
between these two great empires 
exists, and that along that route 
a railway can be constructed at a 
reasonable cost, which would tend 
greatly to enhance the commerce 
of Great Britain and India with 
its Eastern neighbours—Siam and 
its Shan States, and the western 
half of China. 

When this railway is construc- 
ted, its inland terminus at Ssumao 
will assuredly form the nucleus of 
a system of Chinese railways which 
will spread through the western, 
central, and southern provinces of 
China. One of these lines would 
be made to join our terminus at 
Ssumao with Pakhoi, the southern 
treaty-port in the China Sea, and 
thus complete a through line from 
the Persian Gulf to the Ohina Sea 
by a railway extending solely — 
through British, Siamese, and 
Chinese territories. This line 
would pass through and develop 
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the richest part of Asia, foil the 
designs of the French, who are 
hoping and endeavouring to oust 
our trade from Southern Ohina 
and Oentral Indo-China, and give 
us vast markets for the future 
expansion of British and British- 
Indian commerce. 

Our project divides itself into 
two portions — the Indo-Burmese 
and Burmo-Chinese railways. The 
first involves the connection of the 
Indian and Burmese systems of 
railways by a line joining the rail- 
ways in Northern Assam, vid 
Mogoung, with the Rangoon and 
Mandalay line, together with an 
extension of that railway from 
Rangoon to Maulmain. The con- 
nection of Rangoon with Maul- 
main by railway has since been 
advocated by Sir Charles COros- 
thwaite, the present chief com- 
missioner of Burmah, so far as 
proposing that its first section 
should be surveyed and put in 
hand by the Government of India. 

The connection of the Indian 
and Burmese railways vid the 
Patkoi pass met with unreason- 
able opposition; but actual ex- 
ploration, carried out by the Gov- 
ernment, has lately proved that, 
as we have averred all along, the 
route is the easiest, cheapest, and 
most feasible that exists for the 
connection of these two systems 
of railways. The section of the 
line from Sagain—a town oppo- 
site Mandalay —to Mogoung, is 
already sanctioned, and about to be 
commenced ; and the other portion 
of the railway will doubtless be 
taken in hand as soon as the first 
section is completed. 

The second portion of our pro- 
ject is the connection of Burmah 
with Siam and China by railway. 
Our study of previous explora- 
tions, followed by exploration-sur- 
veys conducted by myself in Siam 
and its Shan States, and by my 
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colleague Mr Colquhoun through 
Southern China and by the Bhamo 
route into Northern Burmah, af- 
forded positive proof that the path 
for a railway from Burmah to 
China should have its western 
terminus at Maulmain. By start- 
ing from that seaport, the following 
advantages would be gained :— 

(1) The difficult country lying 
between the Irawaddy and Sal- 
ween rivers in Upper Burmah 
would be entirely avoicled, because 
Maulmain is situated near the 
mouth of the Salween, and on its 
eastern bank. 

(2) By proceeding eastwards 
from Maulmain, you cross the hill- 
ranges by the best route, as can 
be seen by comparing the Bhamo 
route, which trends eastwards over 
an alpine country from Bhamo at 
the navigation head of the Ira- 
waddy river, with the Takaw 
route, lying 230 miles to the 
south of the Bhamo route, and 
with the Maulmain route, which 
lies 350 miles farther to the south. 
It is evident that the farther you 
go to the north, the more difficult 
do the routes leading from Bur- 
mah to China become, 

(3) The line from Maulmain, 
owing to the easy country through 
which it passes, could be con- 
structed at a fraction of the cost 
of any line projected from Upper 
Burmah, and would have the ad- 
vantage of easier gradients through- 
out, and would be the shortest pos- 
sible route for connecting Burmah 
with the capital of the Chinese 
province of Yunnan. 

(4) The line from Maulmain, 
from its shortness, would possess 
great advantages in competing 
with the lines projected by the 
French from their Tonquin sea- 
board, and would thus enable us to 
carry our goods from Maulmain 
to Ssumao, the frontier-post of 
South-western China, for £3 a 
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ton, or about one-twentieth of 
the average tariff now charged 
upon our goods by the French 
customs in Tonquin. 

(5) The line from Maulmain 
would Jikewise connect with the 
projected system of Siamese rail- 
ways, and thus tend greatly to 
the advantage of Burmah, and to 
the development of British trade 
throughout Central Indo-China. 

(6) The Siamese system of 
railways projected by us, and now 
being surveyed and estimated for 
the King of Siam by English 
engineers, if joined on with Maul- 
main by our projected branch to 


the frontier, would connect our’ 


seaport of Maulmain with Bang- 
kok, the capital and chief seaport 
of Siam, thus affording us more 
rapid mail communication with 
China and Australasia, and would 
complete more than two-thirds of 
our projected railway to Ohina. 
The remaining 230 miles could 
be cheaply constructed, and would 
open up the British States lying 
to the east of the Salween through- 
out their length, and thus give us 
an easy control of the country. 
The branch line which we pro- 
pose for the connection of our sea- 
port of Maulmain with the Siam- 
ese system of railways at Ra- 
heng, as I shall proceed to explain, 
would probably cost less than one 
and a half million sterling,! the cost 
of fifteen average miles of English 
railway. Half of this line lies in 
Siamese territory, and the other 
half in the Indian province of 
Burmah ; and approximately half 
of the cost would have to be 
defrayed by the King of Siam, 
leaving only three-quarters of a 
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million sterling as the charge ta 
the Indian Government. 

This branch alone would open 
out to our seaport of Maulmain 
the nine million inhabitants of 
Siam and its Shan States, and 
would, together with the Siamese 
line to Kiang Hsen, greatly de- 
crease the cost of carriage to our 
British Shan States lying to the 
east of the Salween, which are 
believed to contain about one and 
a half million inhabitants. It 
would likewise greatly decrease 
the cost of carriage to the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, and thus, by 
lowering the prices, tend greatly 
to increase the number of our 
customers. The journey from 
Maulmain to our frontier at Mya- 
wadi, on the Thoungyeen river, 
is performed by porters in four 
days, and by cattle caravans in 
about eight days. 

In referring to the route from 
Myawadi to Raheng, the ‘ British 
Burmah Gazetteer’ states that 
“the route between them, being 
much frequented, is clear and open, 
and the journey can thus be per- 
formed in two days.” 

The hills between the Thoung- 
yeen and Raheng were surveyed 
for the King of Siam some years 
before. my visit ; and the copy of 
the survey, which was lent me by 
the Governor of Raheng, showed 
no less than eleven distinct cara- 
van routes crossing the hills: the 
passes crossed are said to be low, 
the greatest height attained by Mr 
Ross on his journey from Maul- 
main vid Myawadi to Raheng did 
not exceed 2400 feet above sea- 
level; and I was informed by 
some of our leading foresters who 





1 The length of the branch line is estimated at 160 miles, the cost at one and a 
half million sterling, which is equivalent to Rs. 136,363 a mile, taking exchange 
at ls, 44d. The 108 miles opened in Upper Burmah up to December 31, 1888, 
cost, according to the last “* Administration Report on the Railways in India,” 
only Rs, 50,349 per mile, 
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worked the forests in these hills, 
that the routes traversing them 


were quite as easy as those cross- 
ing the range which separates 
Maulmain from our frontier at 
Myawadi. 

Myawadi lies. 60 miles east 
of Maulmain, 40 miles west of 
Raheng, and 630 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is separated 
from Maulmain by a range of hills 
over which the caravans clamber 
by a pass having its summit 1600 
feet above sea-level, or 800 feet 
lower than the pass between 
Myawadi and Raheng. The 
ascent, however, from Myawadi 
to the crest of the Raheng pass is 
reduced by 630 feet —the height 
that Myawadi lies above the sea; 
and the descent to Raheng by 400 
feet—its height above sea-level. 

Sir Charles Bernard, when chief 
commissioner of Burmah, estimated 
the cost of connecting Maulmain 
with our frontier station of Mya- 
wadi by railway at 105 lakhs of 
rupees, which, at the present rate 
of exchange, 1s. 4}d., is equivalent 
to £710,938, or less than three 
quarters of a million sterling ; and 
he informed me that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr Satow, 
our consul-general in Siam, giving 
his opinion that “Siam would be 
ready to carry out its part of the 
Burmah-Siam railway if the Govern- 
ment of India expressed its willing- 
ness to connect the two countries 


by railway at the frontier.” 

As Myawadi is one-third less 
distant from Raheng than from 
Maulmain, and the country to be 
crossed is barely more difficult than 
to Maulmain, it is not likely that 
the cost of the section from Mya- 
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wadi to Raheng would exceed that 
of the portion from Maulmain to 
Myawadi: therefore the expense 
of joining the terminus of our 
section at Myawadi with the Siam- 
ese main line at Raheng would not 
exceed three-quarters of a million 
rterling; and the whole of the 
oranch, from the main line to 
Maulmain, would not cost more 
than one and a half million sterling, 

Unlike the projected and parti- 
ally completed Russian line across 
Asia, which passes through the 
great deserts and wastes neigh- 
bouring the north of the Chinese 
dominions, our line would traverse 
the richest part of Asia. It would, 
as already stated, foil the designs 
of the French, who are striving 
to oust our trade from Southern 
China and Central Indo-China, 
and would give us vast markets 
for the future expansion of British 
and British-Indian commerce,! 

The British stake in Siam 
already exceeds that of any other 
nation. According to Mr Satow, 
our fellow-subjects trading and 
working in that country comprise 
about ten thousand souls; and in 
his letter to Earl Granville, dated 
Bangkok, May 7, 1885, he stated 
that— 


“ Nine-elevenths of the total export’ 
trade [of Siam], valued at nearly 
£1,650,000, is with Hong Kong and 
Singapore, and must contribute great- 
ly to the prosperity of those two 
colonies. bf the imports, about 
£340,000 represents English manu- 
factures ; £200,000 products of British 
India; while Hong Kong sends goods, 
partly of British, partly of Chinese 
origin, to about the same value. From 
the Straits Settlements produce is 
imported to the value of £22,000, 





1 Two hundred and seventy-five British steamers and 16 British sailing-vessels 
visited Bangkok in 1888, and only 17 French steamers and no French sailing- 
vessels. The gross-sea-borne trade of Bangkok in the same year was valued at 


over four millions sterling, the imports at £1,657,708, and the 
The import of cotton manufactures was valued at £302,746, and 


£2,598,901. 
cotton yarns at £40,936. 


exports at 
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making in all £762,000, or over three- 
uarters of a million sterling. 

“The imports from the continent of 
Europe are valued at £164,000, and 
from the United States £50,000. If 
we suppose the imports from Hong 
Kong to be equally divided between 
- of British and Chinese origin, 

e result will be, articles produced in 
Great Britain and British possessions 
to the value of £640,000, against 
£314,000 from the continent of 
Europe, the United States, and China 
combined. 

“The commercial interests of Great 
Britain in Siam, as compared with the 
rest of the world, are consequently— 
In fixed capital, as 2 to 1; in steamefs, 
az 8 tol; in exports, as 9 to 2; in 
imports, as 2 to 1. 

“Tt is further to be noted that the 
import duties are only 3 per cent ad 
valorem, If Siam proper were to pass 
into the hands of any European Power 
with protectionist tendencies, it can- 
not be doubted that the tariff would 
be ‘greatly increased; and it is by no 
means improbable, if we are to judge 
by what has been proposed with 
regard to the trade of Tonquin, that 
differential duties would be imposed 
to the disadvantage of British trade.” 


After reading this report, it is 
not surprising to find the late Sir 
Arthur Phayre, who had been for 
many years chief commissioner of 
Burmah, writing to the ‘Times,’ in 
his letter dated October 12, 1885, 
that— 


“T beg to add that British interests 
appear also to require that the King 
of § so long the friend and ally 
of the United ‘Kingdom, should be 
assured of support in the conservation 
of his independence and of the in- 
tegrity of his dominions.” 

No better assurance of support 


could have been given by us to 
the King of Siam than the pro- 


mise of co-operation in the juno- 
tion of the two countries, Burmah 
and Siam, by railway. Our trade 
with Siam would in that case 
vastly and rapidly expand, our 
fixed capital in the country would 
inorease, and our railway route to 
China, which would pass through 
Northern Siam and its Shan States, 
would never be allowed to pass 
into French hands, and the French, 
knowing this, would cease all 
thought of further encroaching 
on the king’s territories. 

The strengthening of the French 
hands in Indo-China by the ab- 
sorption of Siam would render 
France a more formidable anta- 
gonist, for it would keep a*larger 
army in Indo-China and have a 
larger recruiting-field for its native 
auxiliaries. The absorption of 
Siam by France would place the 
French frontier within sixty miles 
of Maulmain; would nadie the 
country to the south of Burmah, 
between it and our Straits Settle- 
ments, French territory; would 
destroy our trade in Siam and its 
Shan States ; stop the recruitment 
of cattle 1 and elephants from those 
countries, which are the breed- 
ing-grounds for Burmah; would 
ruin our pedlars, foresters, timber- 
traders, and other fellow-subjects 
in Siam ; and would block for ever 
our connection with China by 
railway. 

There seemed to be every reason 
for making arrangements with Siam 
for connecting it with Burmah, 
and continuing the proposed rail- 
way to China; and if Sir Arthur 
Phayre had been still chief com- 
missioner of Burmah, doubtless 
the advisability of pushing on the 





1 In 1888, 27,118 bullocks were exported from Bangkok, and according to the 
last Consular Report, ‘‘the export of cattle overland to Burmah is said to be 
about double that from Bangkok.” One hundred thousand head of cattle— 
buffaloes and bullocks+have died in a single year of cattle-disease in Burmah, 
and a large portion of the’area of our province would have been thrown out of 
cultivation if it had not been for the supplies we were able to draw from Siam. 
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railway would-have been strongly 
urged upon the Government. Un- 
fortunately for the extension of our 
trade in the East, the reins of the 
province were in the grasp of an 
official of a different school. In a 
letter which I have leave to quote, 
Sir Charles Bernard gave me his: 
reasons, in a very straightforward 
manner, for opposing the connec- 
tion of Burmah with Siam by 
railway. He said :— 


“T demur to the correctness of any 
statement that I ‘had set my face 
against our being linked on to Siam.’ 
I have distinctly and repeatedly said 
that I would gladly see a railway from 
Maulmain wd Raheng to Bangkok 
and the Yunnan border. And I have 
repeatedly said that such a railway 
would do great good to that part of 
British Burmah, and especially to the 
port of Maulmain. But I have atthe 
same time said that in my judgment 
that railway would be too , ore 

urchased if it involved a guarantee 
rom India to Siam against French 

gression. And I have also said 
that in my belief the railway from 
Maulmain to Raheng would not pay 
for many years; also that there are 
other railways in Burmah and in 
India on which money from the 
Indian Treasury wvould be more use- 
fully spent than on the Maulmain- 
Raheng line. If you or any one else 
can get British et inked by 
railway to Siam, I shall re you 
as benefactors to British Burmah. 
But, as you are aware, benefits can be 
bought at too high a price.” 


We have seen in Mr Satow’s 
letter to Earl Granville that the 
interests of Great Britain in Siam 
are greater than those.of any other 
nation—and, indeed, than those of 
the rest of the world combined. 
We have been warned by him that 
if Siam is allowed to pass into the 
hands of any European Power with 
protectionist tendencies, it would 
be the death-blow to our commerce 
in the country. We have seen 
that the late Sir Arthur Phayre 
considered British interests in 





Siam already sufficient to require — 
us to assure the King of Siam — 
of support in his independence, 
and of the integrity of his 
dominions. 

The connection of Siam with 
Burmah by railway would cer- 
tainly increase our stake in Siam 
by developing British and Indo- 
Siamese trade; but I fail to see 
how it would increase the re- 
sponsibilities of the Government 
of India, Our trade is not in 
such @ position as to allow us to 
hand over markets to the French. 
The Siamese dominions are at 
present nearly exclusively British 
markets, and it cannot be ex- 
pected that the British nation 
will calmly stand by and see its 
goods turned out of those markets 
by our French riyals. 

I was glad to find during the 
discussion of the paper in which I 
gave an account of my explorations 
before the Royal Geographical 
Society, that the India Council, 
as represented by Colonel, now 
Sir Henry Yule, the most emi- 
nent authority on Indo-China, did 
not consider the French bugbear 
a sufficient reason for blocking the 
Burmah-Siam-China Railway, and, 
with it, the extension of our com- 
merce in South-eastern Asia. He 
said :— 

“As to the projects themselves, 
described in the paper, I cannot now 
say much, for what I have to say will 

robably have to be said elsewhere 
lin the India Council]. I feel the 
ifficulties that beset them—not engi- 
neering difficulties, but of quite an- 
other kind, Still, I cannot but ho 
that events which are even now [No- 
vember 1885] upon the wing [the an- 
nexation of Upper alien and its 
Shan States] may help to clear the 
way for the execution of the projects 
which Mr. Colquhoun had at heart, 
and on which he and Mr Hallett have 
expended an amount of thought and 
energy which I cannot believe will be 
in vain.” 
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As to the statement by Sir 
Charles Bernard, that in his “ be- 
lief the railway from Maulmain 
to Raheng would not pay for 
many years,” that is merely a 
matter of opinion, and estimates 
based upon opinions as to the pro- 
spective trade that would accrue 
to projected railways in Burmah 
have always proved below the 
mark, The paying prospect of 
railways in Burmah was officially 
allowed by the Government of 
India, in its despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State in January 1881, 
where it stated that— 


“Tne great financial success of the 
Rangoon-Prome Railway (a success 
almost unprecedented in railway con- 
struction in India) has demonstrated 
that railways in Burmah will, on 
account of the enterprising character 
of the people, and the great undevel- 
oped wealth of the country, not onl 
give large indirect returns in lan 
customs, and forest revenue, but will 
pays within a very short period after 

ing opened to traflic, a fair percent- 
age of net income on their capital 
cost.” 


The line to our frontier, besides 
opening out and developing the 
country through which it passed, 
would have the advantage of con- 
veying the traffic to and from the 
Siamese lines with which it would 
be connected; and when the line 
is extended to Ohina, a vast in- 
crease of trafiic would be ensured. 
There is not the slightest reason 
to doubt that when the Siamese 
railways are constructed, this 
branch line to our seaport would 
be the most profitable line in our 
Indian dominions. It would not 
be undertaken until the connec- 
tion between Raheng and Bangkok 
is completed ; and if opened up at 
the same time as the Siamese 
section of the branch, it is certain 
that it would in the first year 
far more than recoup the Govern- 
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ment for the interest upon the 
outlay for its construction. 

Sir Richard Temple, who has 
administered some of the largest 
provinces in India, in writing of 
our proposed line to China, gave 
his opinion that—- 


“By all the accounts of explora- 
tion, — on . pee ype of om 
commercial an itical g 
this is the most promising of ‘ul ‘the 
Suture railway lunes that can be de- 


And, in comparing our North- 
western frontier of India with 
our North-eastern or Burmese 
frontier, Sir Richard says :— 


“The ways across the North- 
western frontier, from the British 
.side, lead to nothing profitable for 
British interests. On the other hand, 
the ways across the North - eastern 
frontier lead to regions full of pro- 
spective advantage for British com- 
merce and for British expansion in 
every way. . . . On our North- 
western frontier the railways are 
mainly for strategic or political ob- 
jects, and only in part for commercial 
objects. But on this our North- 
eastern or Indo - Chinese frontier, 
the railways will be mainly for com- 
merce, for the opening of new marke 
for the sp of cultivation an 
habitation, for material development 
in every way.” 


Our system of railways would 
act like arteries, developing the 
resources, mineral and agricultural, 
of all the regions they traversed, 
and would enable us to throw 
British goods right into the in- 
terior, and bring back in return 
the produce of Siam and China 
for shipment at Maulmain. 

Let us compare this project with 
that which is favoured by Sir 
Charles Bernard. In his address to 
the Scottish Geographical Society 
in November 1887, some months 
before. Sir Andrew Olarke had 
arranged with the King of Siam 
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for the surveying of the Siamese 
system of railways, he said :— 


“A railway is now being made, 
and will be open within eighteen 
months, to Mandalay. That line will 
doubtless be continued to Bhamo, 
700 miles from the sea, and 35 
miles from the border of China. The 
ancient route of traffic between 
Burmah and China was by Bhamo 
and the Irawaddy valley. We ought 
to make the most of that route, and 
exhaust its possibilities, before we 
committed ourselves to creating 
another and a wholly new route. No 
doubt the lofty passes on the old 

th between Bhamo and Yunnan- 
oo were most serious obstacles to a 
railway on that route. But it might 
be possible to find much easier gradi- 
ents if the Shweli valley and other 
valleys leading towards Sunning-foo, 
instead of to Tali-foo, were examined. 
A thorough examination of the coun- 
try would take one or two seasons,” 


We have seen that the branch 
line for connecting Maulmain and 
Raheng will probably cost about 
1} million sterling, Mr Archer, 
our vice-consul at Zimmé, re- 
ported in 1887 upon the portion 
of our proposed railway from 
Raheng to China that lies in Siam 
and its Shan States, as follows :— 


“ Best Route for Railway through 
Northern Siam.—If the railroad were 
made to pass through Zimmé, the 
great mass of mountains between the 
city and Kiang Hai would probably 

ve a serious difficulty. But if 
it were to follow the eys of the 
Meh Nam and Meh Wang as far as 
Lakon (our route), there would appear 
to be no great natural difficulties to 
overcome, and thence north-eastward 


to Muang N the road would lie 
over undulating country. From 
M gow to Penyow the water- 


shed of the Meh Nam and Meh Kong 
must be crossed ; but it is of no great 
elevation (merely undulating ground), 
and I believe would not present any 
serious difficulties. Once this range 
is passed, the whole way to Kiang 
Hsen, and some distance farther 
northward, is on almost quite level 





und, apparently highly suitale for 

rap vail This oot t think pre- 
ferable, not only because it offers 
greater natural facilities, but because 
a large portion of the country tra- 
versed is capable of great development, 
and it is evident that the advantages’ 
of a railway to these States are based, 
not on the actual wealth, but on 
the consequent development, of the 
country.” 

To learn the character of the 
country along our route between 
Kiang Hsen and Kiang Hung, we 
can turn to Garnier’s account of 
the part of his journey skirting 
the river from Kiang Hsen to 
Sop Yong, a place half-way be- 
tween Kiang Hsen and Kiang 
Hung. There were no serious 
physical difficulties noted by him 
on this part of his journey, and 
his party turned inland at Sop 
Yong {simply because it was the 
rainy season, and the plains neigh- 
bouring the river were swampy. 
The only other European observer 
who has traversed any portion of 
our route between Kiang Hsen 
and Kiang Hung is Mr Archer, 
who, in his journey back. from 
Kiang Tung in 1887, struck it at 
Muang Len (Lim, a place 35 
miles to the north of Kiang Hsen). 
In the account of his journey he 
reports that— 

“Muang Len a a nee prosper- 
ous a ance than an ien 
( Kiang Tung) district I had Suan 
The valley is broad, and there are 
numerous villages with extensive rice- 
fields. These settlements are com- 
paratively new, for, after the destruc- . 
tion of Chiengsen (Ki Hsen) in 
1803, Chiengmai (Zimmé) advanced 
up the valley of the Meh Kong and 
took off captives all the inhabitants 
they’could find. The junction of the 
Meh Len with the Meh Kong is about 
a day's journey from the village 
where we encamped. From Muang 
Len to Huapong, also a prosperous- 
looking district, is a day’s journey on 
a quod’ road, mostly through bamboo 
forest ; and the next day, May 31, 
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we ed through Hong Luk, crossed 
the Meh Sai, and reached Ban Tham 
~ jn Chiengsen, about 10 miles below 
the Siamese fort. Hong Luk is a 

pulous and well-cultivated district. 
fh ing through Wieng Phan, just 
south of the Meh Sai, and close to the 
Siamese fort, I saw a settlement just 
being made in the jungle by Chieng- 
tung people, who were busy putting 
up their houses.” 

From all information gained by 
explorers, it is evident that from 
Raheng northwards to Kiang 
Hung, a distance of 470 miles, 
the line for our proposed railway 
is exceptionally free from physical 
difficulties. Kiang Hung lies 2000 
feet above sea-level. Near this 
important town the Meh Kong or 
Cambodia river will have to be 
crossed; and after crossing the 
river, an ascent of 2520 feet will 
have to be made by the railway 
along the slope of the Yunnan 
plateau to Ssumao, the frontier- 
post of Ohina. The total length 
of this line from Maulmain to 
Ssumao is estimated at 700 miles. 

Mr Oolborne Baber’s survey 
and levels along the Bhamo route, 
which proceeds from Bhamo —a 
town 700 miles from a seaport, 
situated at the head of the steamer 
navigation on the Irawaddy — 
through Tali-foo to Yunnan-foo, 
the capital of the Chinese pro- 


vince of Yunnan, showed that the 


country traversed by the route 
was of an alpine character, and’ 
exceedingly difficult. The passes’ 
over the series of mountains be- 
tween Bhamo and Tali-foo have 
\their summit at a greater altitude 
than that of any of the passes‘over 
the Alps, with the, exception of the’ 
Stelvio, which lies 800 feet above 
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the level of al snow. The 
Bernina, the next highest to the 
Stelvio, only rises to 7658 feet 
above sea-level, whereas the 
between Bhamo and the Salween 
river lies at an altitude of 8730 
feet; that between the Salween 
and the Meh Kong at 8166 feet; 
that between the Meh Kong and 
Chutung at 8510 feet; that be- 
tween Chutung and the Shan-Pi. 
river at 8410 feet; and that be- 
tween the Shan-Pi and Tali-foo at 
8090 feet. 

To connect Bhamo with Yunnan- 
foo, the chief town of the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, would require 
a railway at least 967 miles in 
length. The-stupendous cost of 
such a line can be judged from the 
report of Mr Colborne Baber, who 
surveyed and levelled the portion 
of tlie route lying between Momein 
and Yunnan-foo, He says— 


“The trade-route from Yunnan-foo 
to Teng-yuch (or Momein, the frontier 
of China with the Chinese Shan 
tates) is the worst possible route; 
with the east conceivable trade.” 


Again he says— 

“T do not mean that it is absolutely 
impossible to construct a railway. 
By piercing half-a-dozen Mont Cenis 
tunnels and erecting a few Menai 
bridges, the road from Burmah to 
Yunnan-foo could doubtless be much 
improved,” ; 

The advocates of the Bhamo 
route assume that because the’ 
crow-line distance from Bhamo to 
Yunnan-foo is only 375 miles in’ 
length, these two places can ‘| 
be easily and cheaply connected. 4 
by railway.!. They seem not to 
have studied, or,if they have: 
studied, are unable to comprehend: 





1 A superstitious belief that the ancient trade-routes must necessarily be thé 
best has always influenced Indian officialism. It overlooks the important fact 
that routes which were well adapted for caravan traffic may be quite unsuitable 
for railway communication ; and also that the character and localities of com- 
merce have changed since the ancient routes were opened up. 
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Mr Baber’s report, maps, and 
sections, which were made by him 
when accompanying the Grosvenor 
Mission from Yunnan. These 
have been issued both by the Royal 
‘Geographical Society and as a 
Parliamentary Blue-book (China, 


_ No. 3, 1878), and are therefore 


easily accessible. 

In the Blue-book the maps are 
drawn to a large scale, 3 miles to 
the inch, and the levels of the 
route above sea-level are written 
upon it, and given separately in a 
table on pp. 30 and 31 of the 
report. The country passed over 
by the caravan route is clearly 
delineated on these maps. The 
track is seen traversing high 
passes, between great hills, tower- 
ing up thousands of feet above 
the crest of the passes, and cross- 
ing deep ravines and steep valleys, 
not in a level crow-line (that 
would necessitate viaducts many 
taousand feet high, at an expense 
in comparison with which the cost 
of the Panama Oanal would be as 
nothing), but zigzagging up and 
down the valleys and ravines, and 
following the general contortions of 
the passes. Thus the crow-line of 
375 miles is developed into 4894 
miles for caravan traffic, so as to 
enable mules and -human beings 
to clamber over the mountain- 
passes between the two places. 
‘To any competent engineer who 


:studied the maps, it would be 
-evident that the length of a rail- 


way with a ruling gradient of 100 
feet to a mile, carried from Bhamo 


, to Yunnan-foo, would be at least 


$67 miles. 

Some of the ravines are so steep, 
that if the crow-line were adhered 
to, mules, or even goats, could not 


-crawl up them. Let us take, for 


instance, the descent from the 


-crest of the pass lying to the west 
-of the Salween to the bridge over 


that river. The dead drop in a 
crow-line of one mile is 6300 feet, 


and a zigzag seven miles in length . 


has had to be made up the face of — 


the ravine to enable mules to ascend - 
and descend it. Railway trains are 
neither flies, nor crows, nor mules, 
and therefore can neither crawl 
up precipices, follow a crow - ling 
through the air, nor proceed up 
mule-track. To ascend this ravine, 
this crow-line distance of one mile, 
the railway track, if straight, would 
have to be at least 63 miles long, 
in order to allow a locomotive to 
haul up a load equal to six times 
its own weight in addition to itself, 
The 100-feet-to-the-mile gradient 
up on the straight portions would 
have to be flattened at every curve 
of the zigzags: this means addi- 
tional length, which, together with 
the necessary level-lengths which 
are required to give runaway trains 
a chance of being again brought 
under control, would add three or 
four miles on to the 63 miles men- 
tioned above. It will be rather 
within than without the mark to 
allow 66 miles for the alignment 
of a railway over this single crow- 
mile of country. 

The difficulties, so well described 
by Mr Baber, lie in Chinese ter- 
ritory, and it is not reasonable to 
expect that the Chinese would 
ever consent to undertake such a 
costly railway through such a poor 
and sparsely populated hilly region 
as is traversed by the Bhamo route, 

The only other route from Upper 
Burmah to Yunnan that has been 
followed by Europeans is that frem 
Hlinedet (Hlaingdet), a station 
about 80 miles to the south of Man- 
dalay, vid Kiang Tung and Kiang 
Hung, to Ssumao. In 1872, Dr 
Cushing ascended the Hlinedet pass 
to Poayhla, 3600 feet-above the sea, 
and proceeded to Moné or Mong 
Nai, crossing four hill - ranges. 
From Moné he passed over three 
ranges of hills, and descended to 
the Takaw ferry, where he crossed 


the Salween. Between the’ Sal- 4 
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ween and Kiang Tung three or 
four ranges of hills. as well as four 
or five spurs, making eight ascents 
and descents, occur on the route, 
one of the rising to 6400 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
another to 5500 feet. The country 
between Kiang Tung and Kiang 
" Hung is equally difficult, the route 
crossing five mountains before 
reaching the Meh Kong river at 
Kiang Hung. 

The Salween river might be 
reached from Poayhla by another 
route, swaying slightly to the north, 
if it is found possible to carry a 
railway’ across the Nattit pass, 
4800 feet above sea-level. This 
pass, however, is so difficult, that 
it is feared it will prove an in- 
surmountable obstacle. Anyhow, 
a railway from Hlinedet to the 
Salween will prove a most expen- 
sive undertaking ; and the country 
to the east of the ferry, between 
it and the Meh Kong, although 
much easier than on the Bhamo 
route, is so difficult that it is in 
the uttermost degree unlikely that 
it will ever be traversed from 
west to east by a railway. 

Two other routes—the ones that 
are at present apparently favoured 
by the Government for the con- 
nection of Burmah and China— 
converge on the Salween at the 
Kun Lon ferry. One starts from 
Mandalay and proceeds eastward 
through Theebaw and Thoungze to 
the ferry; and the other, after 
ascending the Shan plateau by the 
pass leading from MHlinedet to 
Poayhla, takes a north - easterly 
direction to the ferry. Some of 
the difficulties on the first route 
are evidenced by the report of the 
Government surveyors on the por- 
tion of the route lying between 
Mandalay and Thoungze. From 
this it appears that the cart-road 
to Maymyo (Pyinulwin), a place 
| 24 miles to the east of dalay, 

has had to be contoured to 44 
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miles, and ascends in this dis- 
tance 3300 feet. The descent to 
‘Thoungze from Maymyo is given 
by our surveyors as 1600 feet, and 
the.greater part of the ascent from 
the plain of the Irawaddy is said 
to be very steep. Thoungze lies 
on the route to Theinni, and is 
only 40 miles in an air-line from 
Mandalay, or about one-fourth 
of the air-line distance from 
Mandalay to the Kun Lén ferry, 
where the route would cross the 
Salween. The difficulties of the 
route, according to people who 
have traversed it, are said to be 
still greater beyond Thoungze. 
The great gash in the country, be- 
tween 1100 and 1200 feet deep, 
called the Goteik defile, has to be 
descended by steps cut in the face 
of the rock for 800 feet to a 
natural bridge across the ravine, 
and, having crossed it, the preci- 
pice on the other bank has to be 
ascended in the same manner. 
The banks of the ravine are 3600 
feet above the level of the sea, 
Between Thoungze and Theebaw, 
besides this ravine, one descent of 
800 feet and another of 1600 feet 
have to be made, as well as ascents 
of 1500 feet, 800 feet, and 900 
feet. Even on reaching Theebaw 
you are only half-way to the Sal- 
ween, and have not crossed the 
high range which divides the drain- 
age of the Irawaddy from that of 
the Salween. 

I have no information as to the 
level of the country beyond Thee- 
baw but I find in the accounts of 
a journey from Theinni to the 
Kun Lén ferry, that 20 miles 
out of the 52 miles is very diffi- 
cult. Looking at these particu- 
lars, it will be seen that the as- 
cent from Mandalay to the sum- 
mit of the plateau at Maymyo is 
nearly double as great as the as- 
cent from our frontier to the crest 
of the pass on the Maulmain- 
Raheng route, and the descent to 
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Thoungze is nearly equal to that 
to Raheng. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the difficulties to be 
encountered within 40 miles of 
Mandalay by a railway from Man- 
dalay to the Salween must be con- 
siderably greater than those which 
would be met by the Burma-Siam- 
China Railway between our fron- 
tier and Raheng, and probably 
greater than those on the whole 
of the line from our frontier to 
Kiang Hung. 

The second route starts from 
Hlinedet, and clambers the steep 
western flank of the Shan plateau 
to Poayhla, from which place the 
Kun Lén ferry across the Salween 
can be reached by caravans by vari- 
ous routes, all of which are difficult. 
The northerly route over the Nat- 
tit hill is believed to be impracti- 
cable for a railway. Another, 


proceeding eastwards, crosses four 


ranges of hills before it reaches 
Mong Nai. It thence proceeds 
northwards to the ferry, crossing 
a very difficult range of hills be- 
fore reaching the Salween. The 
‘portion* of. this route between 
Hlinedet “and Poayhla, and be- 
tween Poayhla-and Mong Nai, 
‘presents serious obstructions to 
the construction of a railway. To 
avoid one of the hills between 
Poayhla and Mong Nai, and to 
cross the others by easier passes, 
Mr Scott, the assistant superin- 
tendent of the Shan States, pro- 
poses that the railway, after leav- 
ing Poayhla, shall take a great 
sweep southwards to Mong Hpai, 
and from Mong Hpai proceed in a 
north-easterly direction to Mon 

Nai. This will involve a railway 
distance between Rangoon and 
Mong Nai of- about 525 miles, 
and, according to him, Mong Nai 

is distant 200 miles from the Keun 
‘Lén ferry — across the” Salween! 
The distance from Rangoon*™%d 
the Kun Lén ferry would there- 
‘fore be at least 725 miles, or a 
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ter distance than Maulmain — 
is from the Chinese frontier at 
Ssumao. The most serious ob. 
stacle between Mong Hpai and 
Mong Nai, according to Mr Scott, 
is “the deep gash in the hills 
made by the rapid waters of the 
Nam Pwon,”jand it is not yet 
known whether that “deep gash” 
can be avoided. Anyhow, the 
avoidance of the gash might add 
considerably to the length of the 
railway. ’ 

I have previously shown how 
difficult the country east of the 
Salween, along the Bhamo and 
Takaw routes, is, one line lying to 
the north of the Kun Lén ferry 
route, and the other south. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
difficulties to be encountered on 
the Kun Lén ferry route, although 
perhaps less than on the Bhamo 
route, will be greater than on the 
Takaw route. 

The Bhamo and Kun Lén ferry 
routes, which seemingly are the 
only ones finding any favour with 
Government, deal only with the 
country west of the Salween, are 
purely local routes, and can never 
be anything else, as their termini 
would still be on the western or . 
Burmah side of the enormous phy- 
sical barriers crossed by the cara- 
van routes from Upper Burmah 
to: Yunnan. To talk of either 
Bhamo or the Kun Lén ferry as 
on the Chinese frontier for the 
purposes of trade, is altogether 
misleading, as both these places 
are separated from the fertile and 
populous regions of Southern China 
by alpine country, over which the 
Chinese would never consent to 
carry a railway. 

The more the subject is exam- 
ined, the more evident does it be 
come that the only possible rail- 
way connection between Burmah 
and China must be by the Maul — 
main route projected by us. It ay 
a case of that or nothing. “s = 
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The enterprise which we pro- 
pose is big with promise, not only 
for the preseat but for future 
generations. Our policy, political 
as well as commercial, should be 
to develop by every means in our 
power our intercourse and inter- 
communication between India and 
China—between British manufac- 
turers and millions of Chinese, 
Siamese, and Shan customers. A 
prudent and yet resolute readiness 
to undertake reasonable responsi- 
bilities, inseparable from the duties 
of agreat commercial nation, should 
be the key-note of our national pol- 
icy, and should be the badge of no 
particular party. It is for the 
commercial community and work- 
ing classes to see that such a policy 
is undertaken and adhered to. 

We are a nation of shopkeepers, 
and it is by trade that we live. 
Every nerve should be strained by 
the manufacturer and working man 
to gain for British commerce the 
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great market existing in Western 
Ohina. The French are already 
in the field to snatch it from us; 
surveyors and engineers are at 
work surveying and estimating 
for the railways from the Tonquin 
seaboard. The race in this case 
is to the swift, and it still remains 
to be seen whether French or 
British enterprise will win the 
much-coveted prize. 

It will be strange indeed if, with 
the advantage we now possess by 
the annexation of Upper Burmah 
and its Shan States, the press, the 
mercantile community, the manu- 
facturers, and working classes of 
this kingdom, cannot induce the 
Government to make or guarantee 
the sections of our railway to 
China which lie in British terri- 
tory, and thus throw open for 
British commerce the most mag- 
nificent, unopened, and available 
market in the world. 


Hour 8. Hater. 
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An unclassified jelly, who lived in a swamp, , 
Subsisting entirely by suction, 

Annexed one fine morning a fit of the cramp, 
Which he feared would soon prove his destruction, 

“TI am sure I require a complete change of scene, 
For this fly in my ointment seems chronic ;” 

So his lares he packed in his bag eocene, 
And made tracks for a region more tonic. 


Then he breasted a hill, and, on reaching the top, 
He thought he might just snatch a morsel 

Of lunch, when he found he’d developed a crop 
Of black hair, and the bone which is dorsal. 

Now he roams through the virginal forests: for food ; 
Where the tree-fern, along with its cousin 

The primitive palm, in prophetical mood, 
Evolves coal,—and briquettes by the dozen. 
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One day, as he mused on his dubious past 
(As we all do at some time or other), ° 

A sudden smile rippled his surface at last, 
And he stood up, a man and a brother. 

His feeling for art quickly grew and increased, 
Quite wonderful in a beginner ; 

For he scraped mammoths huge on the bones of_the: beast 

Which he’d previously scraped for his dinner. 

























So centuries passed (I relate it with pain), 
And he’s seized with unspeakable yearning ; 

With a book in his hand, and a convolute brain, 
He’s a prey to the rabies of learning. 

And he finds himself caught in the toils of the web 
Which is spread by the Glasgow Extension ; 

With his mind on the stretch, and his wits on the ebb, 

He’s expected to stand “at attention.” 
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He’d essays to write, both on Cedmon and Bede, 

On invasions, both Roman and Norman; 

On Wiclif, who altered the national creed, 
On Layamon’s Brut, and on Ormin. 

With Botany, too, he’s becoming au fait, 
Cross-examines each Dicotyledon ; 

He’s off on the war-path for fossils to-day 

Of the fauna which strolled about Eden. 


Now he'd give his backbone to return to the swamp 

Which he left while still youthful and plastic ; $ 

And he’d welcome rheumatics, or fits of the cramp, 
For he fears that his brain’s not elastic. 

There remains but a plea of non compos to beg,— 
His rhymes and his thoughts are confusion ; 

His Pegasus limps like the classical Wegg 

(See ‘Our Mutual Friend’ for allusion). 


EuizasetH M. JouHNSTONE. 











The Hunter in the Himalayas. 


YHE HUNTER IN 


Or all game-preservers Nature 
is the greatest. The restrictions 
which sbe places upon her most 
favoured coverts are not less effect- 
ive than those by which mankind 
has sought to limit the pursuit of 
the chase. Nature has her forest- 
laws which hold out penalties of 
life and limb, of toil, privation, 
exposure, even of starvation and 
disease, to those who would reck- 
lessly poach upon her preserves, 
Beasts of prey make efficient ver- 
derers, as the intruder who ven- 
tures into her fastnesses too often 
discovers to his cost. Yet from 
the commencement of days her 
domains have been steadily en- 
croached upon, her confines are 
being more and more restricted, 
and virgin soil must be sought by 
the hunter in wilder and more 
inaccessible solitudes, The great 
disafforestment proceeds apace, and 
never so rapidly as in our own days, 
when communications have been 
made swift and easy with most 
corners of the globe. Almost 
within a couple of generations the 
Rocky Mountains, from being a 
hunter's paradise of unlimited 
sport, have been so hemmed in by 
purlieus of civilisation and thinned 
by the rifle, that complaints are 
now frequent of the scarcity of 
big game, and buffalo, wapiti, and 
grizzly are being driven back into 
retreats wherein their extinction is 
merely a matter of time, probably 
of not a long time. The African 
forests, however, have been little 
more than tapped; and South 
America seems to present possibili- 
ties of sport which as yet we are 
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scarcely able to estimate. In the 
jungles of India man has had to 
come to the assistance of Nature, 
and sport has in some cases to be 
pursued under State restrictions. 
But if the hunter were to be asked 
where his earthly paradise is situat- 
ed, his answer would assuredly be, 
in the Himalayas. Sport, although 
@ prominent attraction, is however 
only one’ of the charms held out 
by this great mountain - range. 
From the earliest ages the Hima- 
laya has cast a spell upon all 
who came under its shadow. . The 
deep impression made by the lofty 
snow-clad mountain-peaks upon the 
earliest Aryan immigrants, as they 
halted for a season at their foot, 
has never been effaced from the 
feelings of their descendants ; and 
the Vedic hymns point to the 


“snowy ranges, the sea, and the 


aerial river,” as best testifying the 
greatness of the Oreator. Mount 
Meru, the centre of the-universe, 
lies deep in the recesses of the 
snowy and the whole region 
has from the earliest ages been 
wrapped in a remarkable veil of 
sanctity and superstition.” “He 
who thinks on Himachal,” says one 
of the Puranas, “though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he 
who performs ail worship at Kashi. 
In a hundred of the gods I 
could not tell of.the glories of 
Himdchal. As the dew is dried 
up by the morning sun, so are the 
sins of mankind by the sight of 
Himdchal.” It'was pre-eminently 
the holy hill, the connecting link 
between heaven and earth. It was 
upon the Himalaya that the sacred 
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Ganges descended from heaven, as 
recorded in one of the loftiest pas- 
sages of Sanscrit poetry.1 The 
mythology and national legends 
of the Hindus all point to the 
awe and reverence with which the 
lofty peaks of everlasting snow 
continued to inspire the dwellers 
' in the arid plains beneath. It is 
not strange that this vas; and mys- 
terious land of wonder, with range 
upon range in endless succession ; 
with its snowy peaks towering to 
the sky ; its gorges, torrents, and 
cataracts, its glaciers, its forests, 
its precipices; its sunlit glories 
and its misty gloom, a panorama 
ever shifting but always the same, 
—should seem to the imaginative 
Hindus a region apart from their 
everyday earth—a shrine where the 
gods were to be most readily sought 
—a meet refuge for asceticism, a 
fitting solitude for devout medi- 
tation. 

Nor is the spell of the Hima- 
layas less potent in our own times, 
though susceptible of a more ma- 
terial explanation. To the Anglo 
Indian, wearied and worried in cut- 
cherry or on parade, the change 
from the plains to the hills in the 
hot weather is the passage from 
death to life. As he toils upwards 
towards Simla or Mussoorie or 
moist Darjeeling, a load of op- 
pression seems to fall off with 
every step. His spirits rise as he 
feels the scent of the deodars; 
the pure, thin air quickens his 
pulse and displs-his languor in a 
way that no .punkah could do, 
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ergies become more vigorous in 
about the same proportion as the 
vegetation along his road becomes 
more robust and hardy. He has 
passed from the tropic to the tem- 
perate zone. At Simla or Mus- 
soorie, or at Dehra Dhoon, or any 
other of those ‘ Capuas” where, if 
we may believe the press, high 
officials fritter away the public 
time right pleasantly, he will find 
in the height of perfection all those 
conditions of indolence which; 

** A listless climate made, where, sooth 

to say, 
No living wight could work, ne cared 
even for play.” 

He may linger if he will in these 
Armida’s gardens 3‘ but if he be a 
true man, be he hunter, natural- 
ist, or mountaineer, he will fly the 
slopes of the Sewaliks, and on with 
us to the céntral and even}the 
northern heights, instead of: con- 
tenting himself with an evening 


and morning “ distant view of the 


snowy range,”—all wonde 
though it be when painted in the 
grandest and most brilliant colours 
the sun ever mixed.” 

And where shall we find a better 
guide for such an excursion than 
that gallant general of Goorkhas, 
Donald Macintyre? Since# th 
“Old Forest Ranger,” Colonel Wal, 
ter Oampbell, went; over to. the 
majority, there is no.“ lord of the 
waste” with whom we would more 
readily join camp. . There are two 
classes of sportsmen in India—the 
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shikaree of the; mountains. and © 





1 « High, on the top of Himavan, the mighty Mahaswara stood, 
And ‘ Descend” he gave the word to the heaven-meandering water, 
Full of wrath the mandate heard Himavan’s majestic daughter. 
To a giant’s stature soaring, and intolerable speed, 
From Heaven’s height down rushed she, pouring upon Siva’s sacred head : 
Down on Sankara’s holy head, down the holy fell, and there, 
Amid the entangling meshes spread of his loose and flowing hair, 


Vast and boundless as the woods upon Himalaya 


’s brow, 


Nor ever may the struggling floods rush headlong to the earth below.” 


—Translated by Dran. MILMAN. 
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the shikaree of the jungles; and, 
as a rule, thorough sportsmen find 
it sufficient to devote themselves 
exclusively to one of these walks. 
General Macintyre, as a High- 
lander, naturally chose the moun- 
tains; and as his duties lay within 
the mountain-line, he acquired a 


knowledge of the fastnesses of 


the Himalayas and their denizens 
which we believe to be unequalled 
in the present generation. He 
has done well to publish his ex- 
periences. Other mighty hunters 
have passed away and left but 
shadowy memories of their ex- 
ploits. We suppose there are not 
many Anglo-Indians still alive who 
remember Shikaree Wilson. We 
mention him to show how strong 
a charm the Himalayas exercise 
upon the mind of the true sports- 
man, Wilson, a canny Yorkshire- 
man, had gone to India when a 
youth, and had fallen under the 
spell of the hills. Obliged to re- 
turn to England for his health, he 
felt the Himalayas still drawing 
him towards them: he worked his 
passage out to India, he walked 
the 900 odd miles—there was no 
railway then — between Calcutta 
and Meerut; and finally settled 
down at a hill-station as a pro- 
fessional hunter, which his akill 
and enterprise enabled him to turn 
into an honourable and pleasant 
profession. But his unique know- 
ledge of the Himalayas died with 
him. We have had many excellent 
works con Himalayan sport, full of 
adventurous incidents, records of 
good luck and disappointment and 
personal perils encountered; but 
we may congratulate General Mac- 
intyre upon having been the first 
to produce a complete guide to the 
chief sport of the Himalayas — 
such a guide as armed with which 
the hunter may with some con- 
fidence set his face towards the 


Snowy Range. 


But stay! even with such an 
essential piece of equipment as 
‘Hindu-Koh’ in his knapsack, 
we advise the sportsman to think 
well before he essay to travel in 
General Macintyre’s footprints. It 
is not every one who can hunt on 
the Himalayas, There is no battue 
shooting there. You have no com- 
fortable “drag” to drive you out 
in the morning to the spot where 
game most abounds. You cannot 
even depend upon a well-appointed 
lunch being brought you at the time 
when your fatigues crave a rest, 
and your appetite is sharpened to a 
hunger edge by the keen mountain 
air, Worse of all, your dinner is 
too often on the hills, and if you 
miss it you must go without. 
Your bed, too, must sometimes be 
where night overtakes you, with a 
hurricane of rain and wind, or per- 
haps a biting snow-storm to break 
the monotony of the dark watches. 
The Himalayas call for other quali- 
ties than.those which conduce to 
suocess at an Epping hunt or on a 
Scotch grouse moor. Readers of 
‘ Hindu- Koh’ will have no diffi- 
culty in gathering from the narra- 
tive of General Macintyre’s experi- 
ences, that no sportsman .need at- 
tempt the Himalayas unless he is 
prepared to “rough it” in the 
widest sense of the phrase; unless 
he has a strong physique, super- 
abundance of pluck, and a resource 
ready for every emergency. The 
General modestly remarks that 
“those who hope to be successful 
in Himalayan sport-must be pre- 

to undergo a good deal of 
trouble, toil, and frequent disap- 
pointment, and to have a fair 
‘stock of those cardinal virtues 
in all manly sports — namely, 
patience, endurance, and persever- 
ance.” For the most part, the 
Himalayas proper have been hap- 
pily left to men who could boast 
these qualifications—men who had 
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already won their hunter’s badge 
and proved their nerve and endur- 
ance in the jungles below. But 
nowadays, with inoreased facili- 
ties for travelling, the Himalayas 
will doubtless attract greater num- 
bers of less experienced shikarees, 
anxious to win the trophies of the 
Ovie Ammon, the Markhor, and 
the Tahr, and for these General 
Macintyre’s ‘Hindu-Koh’ will 
prove a valuable vade necum. 

It may perhaps be necessary to 
explain that the “big game” of 
. the Himalayas is not the “big 
game” which the hunter in the 
plains pursues, The hill-hunter 
has no wish to encounter either 
tiger or leopard, though he will 
not spare them if he can get a safe 
shot. But the presence of these 
a1 imals on the ground is deterrent 
to the game which is his proper 
object ; and if he is aware of their 
being in his vicinity, he will pro- 
bably leave them in undisturbed 
possession of the locality. The 
Himalayas afford special quarries 
of their own. In addition to the 
numerous varieties of deer, rang- 
ing from the “hangul” or royal 
stags of Oashmere down to the 
little barking deer, an animal less 
than a roe—the “jungle sheep” as 
it is called in Madras; to many 
> earl of yori to the brilliant 

pheasants, such as the 
Krona’ the Oheer, the Kalleege, and 
the Koklas; to bears black and 
brown, the latter keeping close to 
the snow line; and to the gooral, 
the Himalayan chamois, which is 
seldom found at a lower altitude 
than 3000 feet, —we have a class of 
animals standing on the border 
line between goat and deer, and 
blending the natures of both. It 
is this class chiefly that og aha @ dis- 
tinctive characteristic to 
an sport. First, there is the —— 
hor, of which an illustration in 
General Macintyre’s book affords 
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a magnificent specimen, This ani- 


mal, who derives his name from 
his alleged propensi 4 for eating 
snakes, is the “ king of wild goats.” 
A full-grown buck markhor will 
stand about 44 inches at the 
shoulder; and General Macintyre 
has seen a horn which has “three 
or four spiral curls like a cork- 
screw,” of the enormous length of 
33 inches. Markhor shooting will — 
call forth the hunter’s best energies, 
for they are neither numerous nor 
accessible. 


“ Markhor seem “ge to prefer 
steep, stony lan precipitous: 
grassy slopes, and rocky acclivities 
clad more or less with pine and birch, 
to the more open ground near the 
upper snow-fields and glaciers; con- 
sequently their pursuit is sometimes 
attended with even more difficulty 
and danger than that of ibex—for the 
earth in such places is often so fri- 
able, loose, and rotten, and the short 


dry grass is so smooth and slippery, 
as to make the footing there most 


treacherous. Even in the depth of 
winter the old bucks seldom quit 
their fastnesses, where they are said 
then to iabelat ¢ chiefly on pine-shoots,” 


The tahr, too, is another ani- 
mal who requires careful stalking, 
The surrow is also one of the links 
between the antelope and the goat; 
and, indeed, as General Macin- 
tyre suggests, from the asinine 
appearance of its head it might 
be supposed to have a strain of 
the donkey as well. The surrow 
is well distributed over all the 
ranges, and is a common compon- 
ent of a Himalayan bag, although 
it is only in the early morning 
or the late evening that its shy 
nature gives the hunter a chance, 
It is not, however, held in great 
estimation, for its horns are only 
a little longer than its ears, sel- 
dom attai a length of more 
than 10 or 11 inches. In spite of 
its shyness ‘and ungainly appear- 
ance, the surrow is said to show 
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courage in defence of its mate; 
and General Macintyre mentions 
an authentic instance of a surrow 
charging a native who had ap- 
proached the body of a female 
that had been shot, and butting 
him down hill, But its stupidity 
is in keeping with its asinine re- 
semblance, “I have known it,” 
says our author, “stand stock-still 
at gaze, even after being shot at, 
if missed, But once started, it 
rushes off headlong, regardless of 
every obstacle in the shape of 
rough precipitous ground, seldom 
stopping to look back.” The Him- 
alayan ibex (Capra sibirica). is 
not the ibex of the Nilgherries 
(Hemitrague hylocrius), familiar 
to sportsmen of the Benighted 
Presidency, but a much taller ani- 
mal, and with a far finer head. 
The magnificently curved or knot- 
ted horns of the ibex are, General 
Macintyre warns us, often misrep- 
resented in drawings, “as sweep- 
ing high over the back,” instead 
of merely curving over the shoul- 
ders, as they in reality do. These 
animals are gregarious, and herd in 
large flocks between Spiti and the 
Sutlej ; but the hunter may follow 
them for days or weeks without the 
chance of a shot at an old buck, 
But in General Macintyre’s 
opinion, as in that of most other 
hunters who are of authority on 
the subject, tie sport of the Hima- 
layas is the shooting of the Ovis 
Ammon, the great wild sheep of 
Central Asia, but to get at them 
the hunter must cross the range 
to the Tibetan side, About twelve 
hands is the average height which 
General Macintyre assigns to the 
average Ovie Ammon. “ About 
40 inches long and 17 or 18 inches 
in circumference may be consid- 
ered a fair average size for a good 
Ovis Ammon ram’s horns, though 
they often grow bigger.” Dr 
Hooker in his Himalayan wander- 
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ings was told by the natives that 
the fox has been known to take 
up his abode in the hollow of 
their horns when detached and 
bleaching on the Tibetan moun- 
tains. 

“ This magnificent wild sheep, owin 
to the remoteness of its haunts an 
the difficulty in circumventing it when 
you get there, not to mention the 
grandness of its trophies when se- 
cured, is a more prized than 
any other ve von game. In fact, 
the man who fairly stalks and kills 
his big ram Ovis Ammon, may con- 
sider he has gained the ‘Blue Rib- 
bon,’ so to speak, of Himalayan 
sport.” 


There are also smaller species of 
wild sheep which, in default of the 
Ovis Ammon, may be stalked, such 
as the shappoo or shalmar on the 
Tibet side, and which are of con- 
siderable value to the hunter when 
his larder requires replenishing. 

The unsophisticated sportsman 
having been thus introduced to 
sheep shooting, will learn with 
feelings of diminished horror that 
he may lawfully add both cows 
and horses to his beg on the 
northern side of the Himalayas. 
Yet the wild yak or dong, a 
clumsy bovine animal, affords sport: 
that is not to be despised. The 
kiang or wild horse, an uncouth 
animal with “ungainly head, hog 
mane, and almost rat tail,” presents 
less temptation; but he has an 
pra thew trick of spoiling sport by 
turning up at unseasonable times 
and in unsuitable localities, which 
will probably draw from the ex- - 
asperated stalker the bullet which 
he had destined for a more worthy 
object. 

Having thus briefly sketched 
the chief heads of Himalayan. 
game, we shall now ask the reader 
to accompany us for a day with 
General Macintyre ; and so rich is 
his book in adventure and sporting 
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experience, that we can scarcely 
join him at an unfavourable 
moment. We must premise, how- 
ever, that General Macintyre is 
not one of those sportsmen whose 
sole aim and object is to make a 
big bag. He exercises the nicest 
discrimination in selecting his 
shot, choosing only bucks and 
males with “trophy” heads; and 
he is a sworn foe to “murderous 
sport,” looking to quality and not 
quantity in making up his bag. 
He is much of a naturalist, too, 
and as we go along with him, we 
shall have frequent occasion to 
remark his keen eye for pictur- 
esque scenery. 

Away to the north of Kumaon, 
on the upper waters of the Sarda, 
which divides Nepal from British 
territory, is the Chipla, a “ gigantic 
rocky buttress of the higher Him- 
alayas,” and a favourite haunt of 
the tahr; and thither we propose 
to accompany General Macintyre 
and his trusty Ghoorkha attend- 
ant, Kurbeer, on one of their ex- 
peditions, The month is April— 
@ season, by the way, not so 
favourable for the game as the 
earlier months of the cold weather. 
An extensive commissariat must 
necessarily form part of such an 
adventure, with the requisite num- 
ber of coolies to carry it. Pre- 
cipitous roads, swollen rivers cold 
as ice, and often wet bivouacs, 
have to be encountered before 
the happy hunting-grounds are 
reached. We read of the party 
one night sheltering “ under a huge 
beetling rock, from which retreat 
we had to eject, with the help of 
smoke, myriads of small black, 
biting flies, here called ‘ peepsas’ 
or ‘moras,’ very like the ‘ black fly’ 
of the Canadian woods, and just 
as troublesome.” Their bite leaves 
under the skin a small blood spot, 
which is very irritable. Among 
the forests were found the Razees, 
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an indigenous tribe, who still af. 
fect the primitive costume of long 
hair and sewn leaves. Bear are 
to be met, and one may tempt a 
passing shot, Our road leads on 
to the higher regions and the 
haunts of the tahr. 


“At length we emerged on to a 
rocky ridge which ran up the left side 
of a vast amphitheatre. From the 
naked crags and snow-streaked sum- 
mits that almost encircled it, deep 
rifts, gullies, and broad landslips of 
stones and débris ran down its pre- 
cipitous sides, until they terminated 
in a wilderness of partially wooded, 
rocky ravines far away below. Some 
idea of the proportions of this huge 
natural amphitheatre may be formed 
when I say that as we clambered 
along we might have been compared 
to ants creeping over the ruined walls 
of the Colosseum at Rome. Here and 
there amidst this chaos were stee 
verdant slopes on which several | 
herds of were quietly browsing 
or reposing, looking in the distance 
like fittle riwn dots. Altogether it 
was a wonderfully wild scene to gaze 
upon.” 

The night has to be passed in 
a cave,—rather a comfortable 
hostelry for the Himalayas, not- 
withstanding that we have to 
clamber down “an almost sheer 
drop of at least a hundred feet” 
to get at it; and though there 
is no fresh tahr meat for supper, 
the bivouac is comfortable com- 
So Boney ey hill-side. General 

acintyre has got an eye hurt 
by a twig in the forest, and con- 
sequently is not in his best shoot- 
ing form, and misses with an 
indiscriminate shot fired into 4 
herd of young tahr. 

“ Of course the natives ascribed my 
want of success to the protection from 
harm afforded to the game there by 
the deity of the mountain. I dis- 
—— one Fenogy who ned ree 

me from Shore, smoking my 
ride with some burning stuff that he 
informed me was a charm with which 
he was endeavouring to exorcise the 
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evil spirit he thought must have pos- 

it—for, he added, he never had 
known it behave so badly when he had 
been out with me on former shikar 
trips.” 

Next day, however, the Gen- 
eral’s eye was better, and a fine 
buck tahr as well as a gooral fell 
to his rifle. But the game has 
been disturbed, and new quarters 
taken up. A tiresome ascent of 
some 5000 feet has to be sur- 
mounted under a broiling sun and 
with no water, before the party 
can throw themselves down to 
rest in the grateful shade of the 
rhododendron bushes here growing 
in their true home in all the per- 
fection of form and colour—snow 
white, salmon red, or with tints 
ranging from the faintest blush of 
pink to the deepest rose. But the 
journey is not done, although the 
road to the little hamlet where 
the night is to be passed now lies 
down -hill. How refreshing is a 
draught of the ice-cold water flow- 
ing straight down from its source 
in the glacier! But, says General 
Macintyre, it is a mistake to drink 
water when you are out on the 
hill, for the more you drink the 
more you seem to want—an experi- 
ence which every mountaineer will 
corroborate. 

Next day sees a gooral and an 
argus pheasant bagged, but the 
tahr far away above on the sky- 
line and with no chance of a stalk ; 
and the record of the day after is 
blank. On the following morning 
the beat lay over one of those dif- 
ficult and perilous pieces of ground 
which the Himalayan hunter may 
securely calculate upon embracing 
in his experience. But we shall 
allow General Macintyre to de- 
scribe it and the adventure which 
ensued for himself :— 


“T must say I was rather 
at the look of one very —— 
we came to, which there was no means 


of avoiding. As seen from below, it 
appeared to me to be a nearly per- 
ndicular craggy precipice of at least 

m hundred feet high. But our 
guide said it was quite practicable, 
and as it had to be scaled, there was 
no use looking at it—for the more 
one looks the less one likes such a 
place,—we therefore commenced the 
ascent. It was not so difficult, how- 
ever, as it at first appeared, except 
in a few places where one or other 
of my companions had sometimes to 
place a hand from below on the 
nearly vertical face of some smooth 
rock for a step; there were juniper 
bushes, too, here and there by which 
we could hold on. On nearing the 
top,.it was decidedly unpleasant to 
look back, and I was very glad when 


we reached it. I was then but a - 


neophyte in mountaineering on the 
Upper Himalayan ranges, or I should 
probably have thought little of such 
a climb. 

“* Kustoora/’ suddenly ejaculated 
Kurbeer, just as we topped the 
ascent. A musk-deer jumped 
up close to us, and was standing at 

on the rid All breathless as 
gee I fired, and felt sure the animal 
was hit, although it made off. We 
soon discovered it standing on a little 
ledge of rock below the brow of the 
rid I could easily have finished it 
with another shot, but if it fell from 
the ledge there was — to prevent 
its going to the bottom of the rocky 
steep below it, by a much quicker 
route than the one we had taken in - 
coming up. As it looked very sick, 
Kurbeer volunteered to clamber down 
and try to secure it, The danger of 
such a proceeding did not strike me 
until I nearly had cause to repent 
having allowed him to attempt it. 
Climbing cautiously below the ledge, 
he seized the little creature by one 
of its hind legs. In its struggles to 
free itself it toppled off the | ge, the 
lad still holding on to it with one 
hand, whilst with the other he gripped 
the ledge above him. At last, in order 
to fey vent from falling, Kurbeer 
was obliged to let go, when the animal 
went whirling down among the crags. 
Had he lost his balance or his footing 
in the struggle ... I don’t like re- 
calling the feelings of those few anxious 
moments to my memory.” 
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The musk-deer was afterwards 
recovered, but with its bones all 
broken and its skin cut with the 
fall. Such are common inci- 
dents of Himalayan sport. On 
another occasion General Macin- 
tyre had taken hold of a wounded 
gooral, which was lying on a steep 
bare slope, with a perpendicular 
precipice beneath, when the ani- 
mal, roused to a display of dying 
energy, dragged both itself and its 
assailant down the declivity ; and 
it“was only by quitting his hold 
and throwing out both arms and 
legs, “like a spread eagle,” that 
Macintyre was able to arrest him- 
self before he was hurled to de- 
struction. 

When the hunter is caught in 
mist among the precipitous heights, 
his position is most critical, The 
most experienced mountaineer, the 
best cragsman, is often brought to 
@ stand-still, when one false step 
might lead to a drop of thousands 
of feet; and unless he is all the 
more sure of his ground he must 
tarry perforce until the misé rises, 
and he can see his way before him, 
Compared with the number of khud 
accidents at the hill-stations on the 
lower ranges, the fatalities among 

en on the central and higher 
slopes has been small, thus attest- 
ing the sagacity and intrepidity 
of those who hunt upon them. 
There are more accidents on the 
European Alps in a season than 
in the Himalayas during a decade, 
even if we pay due regard to the 
proportion of numbers. 

A great drawback to sport in 
the Himalayas is the difficulty of 
securing your game after you have 
struck him. A tahr ora markhor, 
though pretty severely- hit, will, if 
he is able to get off at all, very 
frequently find a retreat whither 
it is impossible to follow him up, 
Stalking on the higher ranges is 
necessarily slow work, and a tahr 
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may be within rifle range, 
although there are hours of walk. © 
ing and scrambling between the 
hunter’s position and his own, 
The night falls rapidly, too, in the 
East; there is no twilight; and 
the most ardent sportsman cannot 
afford to forget that he must reach 
his quarters before dusk if he 
would not pass the night sub Jove . 


pluvio. Then, too, a quarry is 


frequently lost when it falls or 
plunges into the depths below, 
There is no. more tempting , shot 
than when your game stands out 
clear and well-defined upon shelf 
or rock or summit against the 
sky-line: you fire; your shot tells ; 
the animal gives one bound, and is 
seen of you no more. Its crushed 
remains are lying perhaps some 
thousands of feet beneath where 

ou last saw it, in a recess which 
is probably altogether inaccessible 
from where you are, or which it 
would not be worth the difficulty 
and danger of penetrating even to 
retrieve the game. 

One day, shooting on the Chipla, 
our hunter saw some tahr moving 
among rocks below him, and pro- 
ceeded to stalk them, in spite of 
difficulties which a down-hill stalk 
involves from the greater noise and 
the detaching of loose stones, They 
sérambled down, the natives clever- 
ly fielding with their bare feet the 
stones which the General set in 
motion in his descent, until at last 
they got well within range. Select- 
ing the best-looking buck, the Gen- 
eral fires, and the wounded animal 
separates from the herd as they 
start off, and makes for the brink 
of a declivity below him. “ As he 
nears it, he stumbles and totters, 
struggles to the edge, and topplin 
over it disappears from our sight. 
He had gone over a sheer drop of 
fully a thousand feet, and with the 
aid of the telescope all that can be 
made out, as the hunters crane 
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their necks over the cliff, is a con- 
fused mass which they take to be 
the tahr. It took a good many 
hours to recover the quarry, which 
was found with one of its horns 
broken off at the root, Before we 
leave the Chipla altogether, we 
shall quote the description of a 
characteristic bit of it. 


“Before we could reach the ridge, 
however, it was n to traverse 
an exceedingly awk place. It 
was a very smooth — at a fearfully 
sharp angle. Not the smallest ex- 
crescence was there on it for foothold. 
The ground was covered with a thin 
layer of fresh-fallen snow, just enough 
to make the footing slippery and 
treacherous. Below it the fell 
away so precipitously that the conse- 
quences of a false step would have 
been too dreadful to contemplate. 
There were only some fifty yards of 
danger, but my nerves underwent a 
considerable amount of wear and tear 
before we got over them.” 


Marknor is found in several 
parts of the northern Himalayas, 
and on the north-western frontier, 
but the perfection of sport is to be 
met with on the Pir Punchal, the 
lofty range of mountains rising to 
a height of about 16,500 feet, 
which cut off Cashmere on its 
south-western side from the Pun- 
jab. There the hunter may some- 
times fall in with great old mark- 
hor, from 4 to 5 feet high, and 
with horns 5 feet long. They 
haunt the more precipitous parts 
of the mountain, and seldom, even 
under stress of weather, come 
down to the low grounds; and 
they specially affect those precipi- 
tous ravines that are clothed with 
pines and birches, One of General 
Macintyre’s experiences among the 
markhors of the Pir Punchal is so 
graphically told that we must 
quote it at length. He has started 
cn a cold morning, and espying a 
herd of eleven markhor with three 
fine old bucks among them, has 
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struggled up the heights after 
them amid masses of murky 
clouds, smart rain, and a biting 
cold wind ; and having sat down 
with benumbed limbs and chat- 
tering teeth, they are roused by a 
falling stone somewhere up among 
the thick mist. 


“¢ They're coming down now,’ 
whispers Gamoo, followed by a sug- 
gestion that we should get more 
under cover of the ridge of the spur 
on which we had me ourselves. 
Anxiously we crow ere, straining 
our ears to catch the slightest sound ; 
but nothing more is heard save the 
soft patter of falling drops, the echoi 
claps of thunder, and the sough 
the wind among the swaying pine- 
branches, until £ begin to think the 
falling stone must have been loosened 
by the rain. But listen !—again the 
rattle of loose stones, and this time 
much nearer. Oh for a break in the 
dense mist that is scudding past, to 
give us a sight of the markhor, which, 
there is now no doubt, are on their 
way down to where they fed in the 
morning! At last fortune seems to 
be going to favour us, for the rain 
ceases, and the pall of cloud is gradu- 
ally lifting, as rock and tree above 
begin to loom indistinctly through the 


flying vapour. 

«00 !’ again whispers Gamoo, 
his voice trembling with excitement, 
as he points in the direction of several 
tall pine-trees on a ridge some distance 
from and considerably higher than the 
spur that conceals us. About a couple 
of hundred yards 7 two of their 
massive stems — which form, as it 
were, a kind of huge rustic framing 
—such a truly wild tableau as seldom 
is witnessed becomes gradually dis- 
closed to view. The undefined form 
of a stately markhor is emerging like 
a spectre from the mist, slowly wend- 
ing his way downward. He is im- 
mediately followed by another, and 
yet another, equal in size to hi 4 
whilst a string of smaller animals 
bring up the rear. As the leader 
pore th a broad ledge jutting out 
under a dark beetling crag, he wheels 
suddenly round and butts at one of 
his big followers, which, with lowered 
head, is ready to receive him. After 
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a tilt or two, the leading buck ad- 
vances to the brink of the ledge, where 
he gazes proudly about him for a short 
time, and then lies down with a listless 
confident air, as if quite satisfied with 
the security of his exalted position. 
How noble he looks, as he reclines 
there with his grand head towards us, 
his massive horns standing out in re- 
lief against the dark background of 
overhanging rock! I can almost count 
the hairs of his flowing beard as I 
watch him through the glass. The 
remainder of the herd have all trooped 
down behind him, and form an almost 
tural - looking —_ of wild 
beings, which seems to Tieso ve gradu- 
ally away as the veil of mist again 
steals up and conceals them from our 
entranced gaze. 
“How to stalk them is now the 
uestion. The only place from which 
there is a chance of getting a fair shot 
is the ridge above, where the big pine- 
trees are, as the nature of the ground 
is such that the animals will be pretty 
certain to move down on the other 
side of it, and so out of our sight. 
There is only a short distance across 
to it, but should the mist clear off 
before we can reach it, we shall be in 
full view of the herd ; and the slope 
is so frightfully precipitous, that it 
makes one almost shudder to con- 
template what the consequences of a 
false step on the wet slippery ground 
might be. However, there is no time 
to think much about it, for the mist 
may lift again at any moment, when 
our chance of reaching the ridge unob- 
served will be gone ; so,screwing upmy 
nerves, I determine to risk anything 
rather than lose such an opportunity. 
“Slowly and carefully we plant the 
sides of our feet in the small nicks 
scraped out of the face of the hard, 
almost perpendicular slope, with the 
iron spuds on our long sticks, and 
luckily reach the ridge just in time, 
for we can hear the animals on the 
move in though we cannot see 
them. Sticking the points of my toes 
into the ground, I cautiously slip the 
long barrel of my prcarsam, ~ toor rifle 
over the ridge, whilst Hatha lays 
hold of the.loose part of my nether 
amevte, for so precarious is the 
ooting that even the recoil of the 
Once more the 


rifle may cause a sli 
the whole 


mist clears off and di 
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herd, now coming straight down to — 
wards ux, As Gamoo crouches bexide — 
me, ready to hand ine my second | 
rifle, a double (not the Whitworth 
then, or it should have had the post 
of honour), I can hear him praying 
to Allah and the Prophet for help, 
and cautioning me not to fire in a 
hurry, alternately. The leading buck 
is within fifty yards and broadside 
on, when Gamoo whispers, ‘Now, 
take a good aim.’ . P 

“Can I have missed the beast }— 
for he still holds steadily on without 
a sign of being hit. But another big 
fellow has reached the same spot, 
Quickly Gamoo hands me the other 
rifle, and ere the animal has time 
to recover from his astonishinent, a 
bullet smashes through his shoulders, 
his fore-legs slip from under him, 
and he rolls headlong down _ the 

lly in our front and disappears. 
The third big buck now takes his 
place, for there is only one i by - 
which they can pass us, and 1 am 
just about to fire when Gamoo directs 
my attention towards the first, which 
= pulled up, and ee at chance. 

u ing him untouche empty 
the "oumeiting barrel at him. He 
moves on a short way, stops again, 
totters for a few seconds, and falls 
struggling down into a cleft betweena 
steep face of rock and a sloping bank 
of hard snow just below him. Both 
rifles being now empty, the remaining 
buck gets off scot-free, and vanishes 
with his smaller companions long ere 
I can reload.” 


The first. buck had been mortally 
wounded, and General Macintyre 
reached him in time to put him out 
of his misery. The other, which had 
fallen down the gully, was also re- 
covered. The natives believe that 
bezoar, a small, smooth, dark-green 
stone, which is believed to be an an- 
tidote to all poisons, is to be found 
in the entrails of the markhor, and 
General Macintyre’s bucks when 
gralloched were duly searched. 
Calculary concretions are found in 
the stomachs of not merely goats 
and antelopes but of most herbivor- 


ous quadrupeds; and the larger — 
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and more perfect the concretion, 
the more value is attached to it. 
A perfect bezoar, smooth, compact, 
and dark-green, is much prized, 
chiefly onaccount of theimmunity it 
is believed to give from cobra bites, 
when immediately applied to the 
wound. The Himalayan shikarees 
have their own superstitions in ad- 
dition to the myths of the plains, 
We have already seen, on one oc- 
casion, an attendant of General 
Macintyre’s endeavouring to exor- 
cise ill-luck out of his rifle. On 
another occasion, after a fruitless 
watch for tigers by a kar or salt- 
lick, old Jeetoo, his shikaree, felt it 
necessary to propitiate the genius 
loci by offerings of copper coins at 
one of the little mountain temples. 
An old Gond, who had somehow or 
other strayed into the Himalayan 
regions, refused, unlike the rest of 
the followers, to eat tiger’s flesh, 
because his grandmother had be- 
come a tiger, and he did not care 
to risk dining upon so near a 
relative. The old lady had been 
struck with envy at the sight of a 
rajah’s magnificent procession, snd 
had said— 


“Why should we Gonds, whose fore- 
fathers were the lords of this land, 
now be reduced to such poverty and 
live in the jungles, while this upstart 
race enjoys such wealth and luxury ? 
d will change myself to a tiger and 
‘watch the city gate, and carry off 
every rich man I meet, until I have 
amassed wealth enough to resume our 
former position, and then return and 
‘show you where I have buried my 
riches.” 


She was as good as her word ; and, 
‘added the old shikaree— 


“ Asshe has never since been heard 
of, she must still be amassing riches 
in the form of a tiger; therefore if 
T eat the flesh of one I may be de- 
vouring a bit of my grandmother.” 


Referring the reader to ‘ Hindu- 
Koh’ for the interesting chapters 
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on stag and ibex hunting in Cash- 
mere, we must accompany General 
Macintyre to the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas in quest of the Ovis 
Ammon, whose trophies he regards 
as the “Blue Ribbon” of Indian 
sport, Unless it be for their in- 
accessibility, and for the compara- 
tively small number of English 
sportsmen who have shot one, we 
cannot clearly see why the Ovis 
Ammon should be entitled to so 
high a distinction; and for our 
own part, we would never place the 
horns of the Ovis Ammon, ifi- 

cent trophy though they be, by the 

side of the head and skin of a 

royal tiger from the jungles of 

Malwa or the Central Provinces. 

However, General Macintyre, who, 

like his ethical countryman, has 

“tried baith,” is entitled to speak 

with great authority-upon the sub- 
ject. 

‘ Leaving Oashmere, the route 
lies up the beautiful valley of the 
Sind, an eastern tributary of the 
Jhelum, through the Sonamurg 
(golden meadow) mountains across 
the Zozzi la pass, 11,300 feet high, 

until the province of Ladakh, with 

its ancient Buddhist remains and 

extant monasteries, is reached. 

High sterile hills and “strange- 

ly bright and varied colourings ” 

characterise the scenery, and, 

though the shalmar are plentiful, 

the hunter presses on to the bigger 

game that are still far distant. 
Leh, which is now well known to 
us as a post on the great trans-. 
Himalayan trade-route, is reached 

after a twenty days’ journey from 

Cashmere. Starting from Leh, 

General Macintyre followed the 

north bank of the Indus until: he 

reached the Chang la pass, 18,000 

feet high, which the rarefied air 

renders difficult for travellers, 

often causing them nausea and 

severe headache, Tanksee is the 

village on the north side of the 
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pass, and thence to the Pangong 
lake is a march of two days. Of 
this wonderful sheet of water, shut 
in by precipitous stony slopes and 
beetling yellow cliffs of alabaster 
or gypsum, we must;not venture 
to paraphrase General: Macintyre’s 
description. 


“ Beneath a cloudless sky, the deep 
sapphire blue of which was rendered 
extraordinarily intense in the rippling 
waves that reflected it, lay this salt- 
water lake, at an elevation of 14,000 
feet, stretching away for about thirt 
miles of its visible length, its widt 
being about five or six. From its 
shores of pale-yellow sand, on either 
side rose barren heights—some of 
them streaked and capped with per- 
petual snow—whose brilliant yet har- 
moniously blended eneng of every 
tint except green baffles descrip- 
tion. Here and there a pure white 
glacier lay between the ridges that 
stretched down towards the water, 
and sometimes jutted ‘into it in fan- 
tastic-shaped promontories and bluffs, 
their successive _ receding . outlines 
growing more faint, until hardly dis- 
tinguishable against the purplish-blue 
of the snow-crested mountains that 
bounded our view of the lake, where 
it takes a leftward turn for some 
twelve more miles.” 


General Macintyre, however, 
did not tarry by the Pangong tso, 
but crossed the Marsemik la into 
Ohangchenmo, 18,600 feet, where 
the kiang, the wild horse, and the 
yak roam in herds. Here in one 
of the valleys, while following 
up a herd of antelopes, a small 
flock of Oves Ammon was descried ; 
but to the General’s disappoint- 
ment they turned out to be ewes, 
who speedily got their wind and 
disappeared. As some small 
compensation, a snap-shot struck 
a buck antelope galloping past. 
Forgetful of the elevation, General 
Macintyre ran after the wounded 
animal until he was lost to view ; 
and, as he says, the disappointment 
of his men at finding the buck gone 
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was only equalled by their astonish. 
ment “at finding me lying panting | 


on the ground without making any 
attempt to stop him.” The buck, 





however, was raised again, anda {| 


second shot brought him down to 
rise no more—a fine specimen of 
the Tibetan antelope, measuring 
from 32 to 34 inches at the 
shoulder, with horns 2 feet 
long. It was days before 
General Macintyre was able to 
attain the summit of his ambi- 
tion, although he roamed the 
about Changchenmo 
and Chooshul above the Mispa 
lake, getting now a dong and now 
a stray buck to keep the camp 
pot boiling. At last, one morn- 
ing a herd of seven Oves Ammon 
was viewed, but they started off 
almost immediately, frightened by 
the barking of a young dog. The 
General followed them up, and 
came upon them feeding warily 
about a mile beyond. The plan 
was now to get above them, which 
had to be effected by climbing the 
face of an “awfully steep” hill, 
composed of nothing but loose 
fragments of rock. 


“On reaching what we considered 
a sufficient height to be well above 
the place where the flock was lying, 
after a few minutes’ rest we had to 
resume the stooping and crawling pro- 
cess for some distance. But notwith- 
standing all "our caution, the wily 
animals detected us in some manner, 
for the next sight I*got of them was 
at about 200 yards, as they were 
galloping away up the sloping hill-side. 

ighting for that distance, and making 
for a lump/ofirock a few yards im 
front, that offered a good rest, I placed 
my cap under?the rifle and waited 
until they stopped, as I expected pe 
would do before going far, to loo 
back. Taking a'full bead on the one 
I thought had the largest horns, I let 
drive. Away they went in a cluster 
over the rise above them, leaving the 
lord of the flock half-dragging his 
hind-quarters after him as he in vail 
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tried to overtake the rest. I gave 
them a parting salute with the other 
barrel as they topped the rise, which 
compliment they failed to acknow- 
ledge. This was a lucky chance and 
no mistake, as the distance must have 
been quite 250 yards. The poor brute 
dragged himself on his haunches for 
fully a quarter of a mile down the 
other side of the hill before his 
int is failed him, and on our ap- 
proach raised himself on his forel 

and menaced us with his horns, - 
though he was a full-grown ram, 


measuring about twelve hands, his 


horns did not turn out to be so large 
as they had looked at a distance.” 


It was tnus that General Macin- 
tyre won the Himalayan “Blue 
Ribbon”; and we must perforce 
leave him to wear it and to follow 
up his luck by the cold waters 
of the Pangong tso. And as we 
leave ‘ Hindu-Koh,’ we leave also 
the full free air of the Himalayas ; 
the scent of the deodars fades away 
in memory; the rosy morning 
effulgence on the snowy peaks, and 
the purple, gold, and crimson glories 
of the sunset, disappear. Generdl 
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Macintyre’s Himalayas have been 
to us a vivid reality; and while 
under the spell of his descriptive 
eit. itis hard to believe that we 
ve not been actually with him. 
To the old Himalayan hunter, the 
General’s volume will recall mem- 
ories of a life which no man can 
ever forget, and of which the recol- 
lections never fail to stamp them- 
selves indelibly on the memory. 
But “non cuivis homini contingit 
adire Corinthum ;” and near as the 
Himalaya is, comparatively speak- 
ing, we cannot all participate in its 
sport. For our possibilities thus 
limited, General Macintyre has pro- 
vided no little consolation. With 
him we can range ‘ Hindu-Koh,’ 
share in the toils and perils and 
pleasures of the chase, and that, 
too, without risking our. necks on 
the verge of a precipice, being im- 
paled on the horns of a “bara 
singha,” or eyen making our bed 
among the frost and snow at the 
foot of a glacier,—all which are in- 
cidents that the Himalayan hunter 
must cheerfully lay count with. 
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Tue supremacy of the sea, with 
the consequent possession of the 
ing trade thereon, appears by 
the light of history to have be- 
longed in turn to various nations ; 
but for the last century, at any 
rate, with perhaps an occasional 
interruption from the Anglo-Sax- 
ons on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it has been unquestion- 
ably the property of Britain. The 
half of the shipping of the 
world sails under British colours, 
and constitutes one of her greatest 
and most valuable possessions. 
This property has grown to its 
present vast dimensions by such 
imperceptible steps that the mag- 
nitude of it is little realised by the 
bulk of the British nation ; and as 
this wealth has not hitherto been 
placed in actual danger, they are 
slow to realise that any calamity 
can possibly befall it. The fact 
that three-fourths of the tonnage 
which passed through the Suez 
Canal last year was British, con- 
veys little meaning to the ordi- 
nary reader of the daily papers ; 
yet it shows a highly satisfactory 
state of things, and one that we 
may well hope will continue. 
Recent events, however, combine 
to show the necessity for the 
bestowal of a far greater amount 
of care on the protection of this 
great national property than it has 
yet received. In reality, nothing 
further should be needed to en- 
force consideration of this most 
important subject than the recol- 
lection that on it hinges the safe 
carriage of that food supply to 
the United Kingdom which is ab- 
solutely indispensable to its pop- 
ulation. 


Authorities differ as to the exact 


amount of time that Great Britain 
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is victualled for in herself; but 
for the purpose of this paper it 
is unnecessary to go into exact 
figures. Probably three months 
would be found to be the longest 
period during which actual starva- 
tion to large masses of the popula- 
tion could be deferred. Actual 
starvation, however, on the one 
hand, and want, sufficient to cripple 
the warlike resources of the nation, 
on the other, are two widely dif- 
ferent things ; and the latter con- 
tingency is by no means improbable 
if our food supply is ever seriously 
interfered with. We see almost 
daily, in one form or another, the 
effect of seeming trifles on the 
various markets of the world,— 
here a “corner” in coffee, there a 
copper “ring.” A failure in the 
wheat crop, of one part of the 
world only, immediately hardens 
the market for that commodity ; 
and there can be little doubt that 
even the near prospect of a great 
Continental war would raise con- 
siderably, and at once, the price of 
food throughout England. If the 
bare prospect or chance of Britain 
being dragged into war is enough 
to do this, it speaks eloquently as 
to the probable course of events 
should our grain or food supply 
ever be subject to actual attack by 
anenemy. It would cause extreme 
tension with the classes that even 
now find considerable difficulty in 
maintaining existence, and thereby 
bring about the danger of a politi- 
cal crisis at the very time when 
the nation should be prepared to 
show a firm and united front to 
the enemy. I do not think that 


this point needs any demonstration. ' 
The few experiences we have had 
of partial famine have, I think, 

been fairly conclusive arguments 
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as to what would happen in the 
future should it again occur. With 
our food supply cut off, with riot 
and disorder in our midst, the in- 
vation of England by any enemy 
would be unnecessary except at 
his own convenience. We should 
be simply starved into terms at 
home, even though our warships 
were still gaining victories at sea, 

That this is no visionary im- 
possibility I shall endeavour to 
show ; and for the purpose of my 
argument, T shall assume the grain 
and food import of the United 
Kingdom to be of the value of 
one hundred million pounds per 
annum. This will give about 
£2, 10s, per head of population ; 
and when one considers the pro- 
portion of non-earning mouths in- 
cluded in this average, it is evident 
that the wages of the working 
man are totally inadequate to any 
further increase in the price of 
food. 

Now all this food is at some 
period during its transport to the 
United Kingdom water-borne,— 
how far so, varies of course with 
the distance of its place of pro- 
duction from the United Kingdom ; 
but in all cases, all that stands 
between it and destruction , in 
many forms is something perhaps 
under half an inch of iron or steel, 
I suppose that few structures will 
stand more fair-play than the hull 
of a British merchant - steamer ; 
and certainly nothing refuses duty 
sooner when the other thing oc- 
curs, whether it is manifested in 
the form of a rock, an overload, 
the touch of an adverse stem, a 
charge of dynamite, or a highly 
explosive shell. 

These combined elements of 
strength and weakness have been 
very fully and freely discussed in 
connection with this subject by 
professional experts, but by no 
amount of argument can it be 
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demonstrated that a merchant 
vessel is as fitted to carry on war- 
fare of any description as a man- 
of-war built for the express pur- 
pose of fighting. What can be 
demonstrated is, that one mer- 
chant vessel armed is quite cap- 
able of destroying a similar vessel 
without armament; that, sup- 
plied with coal and ammunition, 
she is capable of inflicting enor- 
mous havoc amongst a fleet or 
number of unarmed vessels; and 
finally, that the force requisite to 
disable even the finest merchant- 
steamer is carried in such small 
compass, that it is competent for 
all well-found steamers to carry 
the means of their own defence 
against indiscriminate destruction 
by vessels of their own class, I 
leave aside the question of men-of- 
war as opposed to merchantmen 
altogether, and merely contend 
that British mail-steamers should 
do as has been done in times past, 
—protect themselves from those 
insignificant raiders which, weak 
as they are, may yet, if Britain is 
involved in another war, so serious- 
ly harass her commerce as possibly 
to affect the destinies of the Eng- 
lish people, 

In the event of war between 
Great Britain and a naval Power, 
or a combination of European war- 
vessels, the navy proper of England 
is no more than sufficient to cope 
with them alone, no matter who 
they may be, if France férms one 
of the combination ; and this will 
still hold good even when the 
present shipbuilding programme 
for our navy is completed. France 
having, next to ourselves, the most 
powerful navy of the world, and 
she being the Power capable of 
meeting us at sea with the great- 
est prospect of success, is in con- 
sequence our most probable antag- 
onist, This being so, the one and 
only course open to us would be to 
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blockade or fight their warships 
before they could get far enough 
away from their own ports, either 
to harass our commerce or com- 
mence the long-threatened destruc- 
tion of our seaport towns. The 
bad steaming qualities of the 
average man-of-war up to the 
present time, the cramped coal 
capacity, especially in the case of 
the French fleet, and the compara- 
tive scarcity of coaling-stations, 
limit the powers of warships in the 
destruction of merchantmen ; but 
we dare not under any conditions 
allow an enemy to show his nose 
at sea if we can prevent his doing 
so. This duty, and that of keeping 
the Channel and the entrances to 
our’ ports clear of raiders, will 
absorb more battle-ships, cruisers, 
and small craft than we possess, 
and thus leave the crowded ocean 
highways to look after themselves ; 
and it should be remembered that 
the vessels entering and leaving 
British ports daily number closely 
on two thousand. 

The need of coaling-stations for 
raiding purposes is not so absolutely 
necessary, inasmuch as a merchant 
steamer can carry coal enough in 
herself to steam round the world 
with, and could also easily replenish 
at a rendezvous from a capture or 
another coal-ship. 

It may be, and doubtless will be, 
said that raiding by means of an 
armed merchant-steamer would be 
privateering, and as such provided 
against by the Treaty of Paris; 
that France was one of the signa- 
tory Powers with ourselves ; and 
that the same mode of action is 
open to us if they fit out privateers. 
This argument may appear fair 
enough at. first sight, but in reality 
it is not so. 

France possesses at this time a 
fleet of merchant-steamers adapted 
for war purposes, and capable of 
being used for that service at very 
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short notice. These “ Messageries 


Maritimes” steamers are com- 
manded by naval officers, claim 
and are admitted to the privileges 
of men-of-war in our colonial ports, 
carry an armament, and no doubt 
are fully prepared for the work 
for which they are not only in- 
tended, but also heavily subsidised. 
If our English steamers possessed 
the same power of taking the 
initiative on the outbreak of war, 
the Frenchman would still have 
the advantage, as we have not an 
equal chance of doing mischief,— 
supposing we wished to do any. 
France possesses under one thou- 
sand steamers altogether, and it 
would be something like looking 
for a needle in a hayrick to try 
and find the majority of them out- 
side a port in war-time, where they, 
if not employed in raiding, would 
undoubtedly go for safety, sup- 
plies by sea not being absolutely 
necessary in their case for their 
country’s maintenance. Not so, 
however, with the British steamers, 
They must keep the sea, or the 
country starves, and the greater 
part of the commerce of the world 
is paralysed for want of vessels 
with which to carry it on; for we 
are the carriers of the world, and, — 
roam in whatever direction you 
will on the great highways of the 
sea, you may be tolerably certain 
of finding the flag of Britain at 
the peak of the majority, of vessels 
met with. 

The Declaration of Paris is a 
document that has been, and is at 
the present day, largely discussed. 
That clause, also, which says that 
privateering (Za Course) is and 
remains abolished, has always been 
a fruitful source of argument, 
though it is not easy to see why 
this should be so. A privateer, 
as understood by that treaty, was 
a vessel fitted out by private enter- 
prise, and granted a licence by the 
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Government of the country towhich 
she belonged, to capture and bring 
into port, for a legal decision as to 
right of capture, any vessel or pro- 
perty of the nation with which it 
was at war. There appears to 
have been no provision made to 
prevent merchant steamers or ves- 
sels from carrying arms in their 
own defence; and the argument 
of this paper is confined very 
strictly to the point of defence 
only. If, as is said, it is illegal 
to carry arms in self-defence, a 
great deal of illegality has been 
committed since the Declaration 
of Paris by merchant vessels de- 
fending themselves against pirates 
in the China seas. And further, 
can we doubt (viewing the respect 
paid by Russia, when there was 
European trouble on hand, to the 
tredty relative to the Black Sea 
—a treaty made at the same 


. time as the Declaration of Paris) 


that these French armed ste.mers, 
heavily subsidised and commanded 
by national officers as they are, 
would be regarded as outside the 
scope of the Treaty of Paris, and 
as distinctly part of the French 
marine? These steamers would 
start from all quarters of the 


world with a distinct advantage: 


over ourselves (us at present con- 
stituted), and we should have no 
ships capable of catching or de- 
stroying them, if we are to trust 
alone to the Royal Navy of Eng- 
land. 
Considering the relative number 
of British vessels and those of the 
rest of the world, including France, 
it is clearly our best policy to 
maintain as long as possible the 
Treaty of Paris, so far as privateer- 
ing is concerned. When privateer- 
ing once exists, it is an extremely 
difficult matter to decide even the 
nationality of a privateer. It is 
apt to merge into a system of 
plunder by the unscrupulous char- 
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acters of all nations; and the dis- 
tinction between privateering and 
piracy is practically buried where 
there are no soundings obtainable. 

No number of possible captures, 
supposing we were able to fit out 
privateers, could compensate us 
for the loss we should undergo at 
the hands of even an insignificant 
naval Power. They could find our 
shipping in all parts of the world. 
Our men-of-war, on the other hand, 
would overhaul a dozen vessels be- 
fore they found the flag of which 
they were in search. 

France is the one nation that 
possesses a navy capable of troub- 
ling us, and has also merchant 
auxiliaries, Germany has the 
auxiliaries, but a weak navy. 
France and Russia combined pos- 
sess in their navies and auxiliaries 
weapons with which to strike us 
in a manner which we at the 
present time have no means of 
parrying. 

To illustrate this, we will take 
as example the case of one of the 
large P. and O, steamers trading 
to Melbourne or Sydney, and. 
bound to London with cargo and 
specie worth altogether, say, half 
a million, and also full of passen-. 
gers, value unascertainable, This. 
ship is fast, well found, and on the: 
Admiralty list as one of the select-. 
ed cruisers to do duty in war-time.. 
She has a large crew, quite enough 
to fight the ship if need be, and 
her guns are on shore somewhere, 
if made. So that here is this 
valuable vessel, which we rely 
upon to assist in the defence of 
our commerce, sent to sea in an 
absolutely defenceless condition, 
and at the mercy of any vessel in 
possession of speed enough to 
bring one quick-firing gun within 
effective range of her. 

The French ‘“ Messageries ” 
steamer, on the other hand, is 
fast, carries her armament on 
iy 
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board, and claims the privileges 
of a man-of-war. On a declara- 
tion of war, say between France 
and England, what happens! 
There will be several of our large 
and valuable mercantile cruisers 
in the vicinity of Australia, un- 
armed, and, as things are at pres- 
ent arranged, in total ignorance of 
a state of warfare, The French 
steamer has got out of port the 
day before the declaration of war, 
which will presumably be sudden, 
perhaps escorted by a war-ship of 
our own (though the fact that 
only the flagship of that station 
could keep pace with her would 
render it very doubtful whether 
she would be escorted at all), has 
got away to sea or some quiet 
corner where she has doubtless 
arranged to get certain intelli- 
gence,.and has got her guns on 
deck. The first thing the English 
mail-steamer knows about it is 


that her French friend is beside 
her, saying, “If you don’t stop, 


I shall sink you!” This is what 
must certainly happen ; and then, 
unless the unarmed vessel were 
greatly superior in speed, and 
chose to risk her passengers’ lives 
in addition to the chance of being 
sunk, stop she must. And if the 
pursuer had speed to keep within 
range long enough, the chance of 
being sunk would be changed to a 
certainty. 

It may be said, “ If the ordinary 
mail-steamer is so easily destroyed, 
what is the use of an armament in 
her?” Itis this. It is one thing 
to approach an unarmed vessel and 
destroy her if she refuses to stop ; 
and it is quite another to approach 
that vessel if she also possesses the 
means of sinking you. And as- 
suming that this business between, 
we will say, the Oceana and the 
French steamer ended in the de- 
struction of both vessels, and a 
trip in the boats for the remains 
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of crew and passengers (not per 
sonally conducted by Mr Cook, to 
be in port by a given day), it 
would still be immeasurably to our 
benefit ; as, ship for ship, we could 
afford to play the game until our 
adversaries had no more, while our 
own would be little diminished in 
number. But every fast British 
steamer captured by the enemy, 
and converted and armed by him 
—an easy matter to accomplish— 
would mean an increased rate of 
destruction to our vessels, carried 
on by those ships that we relied on 
for our defence and omitted to take 
care of. The importance of one 
such vessel to an enemy would be 
material though coaled and armed 
in a very casual manner, if once 
she got fairly into one of the great 
trade-routes, It would be difficult 
to reasonably estimate the damage 
she could do; and if it be said that 
no nation opposed to us could find 
crews to man them, whenever was 
the time when both men and of- 
ficers could not be found by the 
promise of pay and plunder ? 

It has been so generally ad- 
mitted that the principal damage 
to our commerce in war-time will 
be wrought by means of armed 


‘merchant vessels, that it is unnec- 


essary to argue the question now 
as between a man-of-war and 4 
merchant-steamer. There can 
scarcely be other than one end- 
ing to that, if the man-of-war has 
superior speed, which, in the case 
of most of our large mail-steamers, 
would be doubtful. A_ soiitary 
merchant-steamer, no matter how 
well armed, could not contend with 
a fast man-of-war. She might per- 
haps disable her adversary by a 
chance lucky shot, but the odds 
against that would be too many 
to reckon on, There is perhaps. 
something to be said for two 
armed merchantmen making a pas- 
sage in company, if attacked by an 
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unarmoured cruiser, One of them 
might possibly be able to ram if 
well managed, but the conditions 
of naval warfare have so changed 
of late that it is doubtful whether 
two armed merchantmen would 
now be a match for an Active, or 
one of her class. 

There are certain steamers, the 
fastest and finest the world can 
produce, the owners of which re- 
ceive from the Admiralty a yearly 
subsidy, with the stipulation that 
the vessels shall be at the entire 
disposal of the British Government 
in war-time, if required. These 
vessels have mostly been built to 
comply with certain requirements 
as to water-tight divisions and 
facilities for gun-mounting. At 
the present time they are all em- 
ployed in the North American and 
Australian trades, and it is ap- 
parent that the same cdnditions 
could not apply to the two routes. 
The vessels on.the North Ameri- 
can route are always within hail, 
one may say, of the United King- 
dom. Their entire voyage, under 
ordinary conditions, lasts less than 
three weeks, and if requisite, could 
be made in less time. Cable com- 
munication with America could 
scarcely ever be entirely inter- 
rupted, and our home ports would 
be watched by our cruisers, so that 
vessels bound home could run to 
port in security. 

These circumstances combine to 
lessen the necessity for the arma- 
ment being carried in these ves- 
sels. And the North Atlantic 
weather in winter is a fair reason 
for not carrying more on deck than 
is absolutely necessary. There is 
also this to be said, as against these 
very fast ships, that their enor- 
mous coal consumption unfits 
them for long passages at a high 
rate of speed. 

The Australian voyage, on the 
other hand, is entirely different, 


and remarks applicable to it will 
apply equally to all long sea- 
routes, —such as those to the 
Cape, South America, or New 
Zealand. Cable communication 
would in all probability be inter- 
rupted, and as it is probable that 
any future warfare will make its 
appearance suddenly, these vessels, 
being mostly abroad and unarmed, 
would be for some months entirely 
useless for the purpose of hunting 
down a raider in their vicinity ; 
and not only that but, unable to 
defend themselves from capture, 
would, in the hands of an enemy, 
be a positive source of danger to 
ourselves. With no armament, 
they would have to trust solely to 
their heels for their chance of 
getting to England, and there re- 
ceiving an armament to enable 
them to defend themselves, which 
they might well carry now. The 
armament that is in Australia, 
and was used four years ago 
for vessels taken up for warlike 
purposes, is unfit as well as 
old-fashioned ; for surely no one 
would maintain the suitability of 
an old truck gun-carriage for the 
mounting of any gun in a merchant 
steamer. Besides this, the guns 
themselves, with the exception of 
a few breech-loading 40-pounder 
Armstrongs, also mounted on truck 
carriages, are obsolete. As to the 
ability of these vessels to protect 
themselves, if they possessed the 
arms, there can be little doubt on 
that matter. Most mail-steamers 
on long routes carry over a hundred 
men all told, and of these probably 
forty as seamen and officers. This 
is a fair number to assume, and. 
if anything under the mark, while 
the number of men required to 
work a modern breech-loader is 
two, irrespective of the supply of 
ammunition. 

Four 4-inch breech-loading guns 
would be a fair defensive armament 
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for any of these steamers, and the 
need is urgent that steps be taken 
in the matter. In using the word 
“ defensive ” I doso with the same 
limitation as previously, and as 
briefly conveying the former pro- 
position that no hastily - armed 
hostile raider, bent on plunder or 
destruction of property, would 
venture rashly to face a weapon 
that would of a certainty disable 
him, and perhaps cut short his 
career. It would not suit the 
small fleet of our enemy if easier 
prey was to be®found. 

There can be little doubt that 
the trade of Great Britain with 
her colonies will have to be carried 
on by or with the assistance of 
armed merchantmen, and a grave 
mistake will be committed if we 
suffer that trade to be interfered 
with materially, even at the com- 
mencement of a war. Colonists 
are keen traders who would ‘wish 
to reap the benefit of high prices, 
and a failure to maintain trade 
and communication with them 
might be attended by results not 
desirable from an Imperial point 
of view. So small an expenditure 
would render so many magnificent 
steamers independent of convoy 
and able to use their speed (which 
would be useless to them if in 
company with slower vessels), that 
it is difficult to understand why 
steps have not been taken—first, 
to make the extremely fast vessels 
independent and able to take their 
own part and perform their voy- 
ages at their best speed; and 
second, to equip a certain propor- 
tion of the 13-knot steamers to 
assist the various men-of-war in 
forming convoy. Unless some- 
thing of the sort is done, how are 
our trade-routes to be kept open 
or a destruction of shipping pre- 
vented t the bare contemplation of 
which is simply appalling. 

There is now a rather difficult 
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subject to be discussed. It is that 
of the discipline of the inerchant 
service gonefally, and whether it 
is capable of bearing such a strain 
as the possession of weapons and 
the power of fighting would put 
upon it. And here I should say 
that in all my previous remarks | 
have taken solely a defensive view 
of the subject under consideration, 
and it may be sumined up in the 
words, “ Don’t fight if you can 
run!” 

Considering the general progress 
of all art in this century, nothing 
can impress one more, from a 
seaman’s point of view, than the 
great regularity and precision with 
which passages at sea are now 
made. When Jules Verne wrote 
‘Round the World in Eighty 
Days,’ it was considered extrava- 
gant. But for the last six years 
vessels have run round the world 
monthly with an average steaming 
time of less than eighty days,—the 
performance of fine ships varying 
only a few hours in their passages. 
Considering the miles run and the 
weather encountered, it is a won- 
derful achievement. So much for 
having first-rate material to work 
with. And it follows that as ships 
improve and better work is done 
by them, the tendency will be for 
the men that do the work to also 
improve in general capacity in. 
order to get the best results from 
their vessels in every way. 

Doubtless the officers who com- 
manded the old Indiamen were 
clever seamen and scientific navi- 
gators, perhaps mors scientific 
than many good seamen of to-day.: 
They did their work well, but no: 
consideration of hurry or time 
entered into their calculations :. 
their business was to make the: 
voyage safely, and that in spite’ 
of any obstacle. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the average 
standard of attainment of masters 
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and mates was as high as at the 
present time. The men of to-day 


have improved with the ships, the . 


spread of education having neces- 
sarily touched somewhat even that 
last refuge forthe destitute—the 
mercantile marine. 

I do not suppose that in .any 
other calling can be found so great 
a variety of men as officers: there 
are both those who have begun 
life on the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, and those whose 
names may be found in the sacred 
pages of ‘Burke.’ Indeed of later 
years it would appear as though 
the merchant service, and the pos- 
sible command of a fine steamer, 
were beginning to be looked upon 
as a reasonable prospect for an 
impecunious younger son, more 
especially if he is sufficiently the 
fool of the family to adopt a pro- 
fession requiring him to struggle 
through the years necessary to 


qualify for that extremely un- 
thankful position, when the same 
ability he will have to display for 
the attainment of his object would 
most probably have placed him in 
a far better position on shore in 
any trade or profession he might 


have chosen. The merchant ser- 
vice is a clear example of the sur- 
vival of the fittest ; and the master 
now of a first-class mail-steamer is 
aman that has, by reason of his 
having attained to that position, 
proved himself as possessing both 
energy, ability, and common-sense. 
Of course there are exceptions to 
every statement such as this, but 
the broad lines are correct, and 
the men in question would in no 
way shrink from any responsibility 
that might fairly come in their 
way. 

Now, if merchantmen of a 
hundred years ago were capable 
of being entrusted with arms for 
their own defence, and achieving 
that defence successfully in many 
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cases, what has changed the men 
of the present day—or have they 
changed ?— that they should be 
considered incompetent or unfit to 
accomplish that which has been 
repeatedly done before ? 

I am well aware that on no 
mail-steamer can the discipline 
equal that of a man-of-war, nor is 
it necessary that it should do so; 
but I may say that I have known 
cases that could have stood the 


test of comparison favourably, and — 


this would have been brought 
about, not by reason of any ex- 
cessive authority in the hands of 
master and mates, but simply by 
judicious exercise of the powers 
usually possessed by .them. 

It is frequently said that there 
would be difficulty in inducing the 
crew of a merchant vessel to fight 
if attacked by anenemy. This is 
at least uncertain, and the prob- 
ability is all against it, for at all 
times the master of a vessel has a 
right to call upon his crew to de- 
fend, if need be, the property en- 
trusted to his care; and it is not 
so many years ago since I myself 
sailed in a mail-steamer with the 
following clause in the articles of 
agreement: *‘ And the said crew 
agree to fight and defend the ship, 
if required to do so by the master.” 
The steamer belonged to the Union 
s.s, Company of Southampton ; and 
some hundreds of men signed those 
articles at various times without 
any hesitation or question. 

But irrespective of this, if a 
steamer were armed in such a 
manner as to give her a fair 
chance of escape from an enemy, 
she would have some few men on 
board who would form the nucleus 
of a fighting crew—say only the 
guns’ crew ; the others, if a shot 
were fired, would have to assist 
or run the risk of being sunk or 
turned adrift in an open boat, 
whether they assisted or not. I 
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believe there would not be the 
least trouble, but that numbers of 


men would always accept the risk’ 


and fight. 

As to the nucleus of a fighting 
crew: in all questions concerning 
the defence of the mercantile 
maxine, the Royal Naval Reserve 
would have to be considered as an 
important factor. My own im- 
pression is, that upon it must 
necessarily devolve the greater 
part of the work, if it is to be 
done in anything like a systematic 
manner. There are several points 
in connection with this to which I 
wish to draw attention. 

This force—the Royal Naval 
Reserve — was authorised and 
raised shortly after the Crimean 
war to provide against any future 
difficulty in manning the navy ; 
and presumably it corresponds 
to the militia of the land forces. 
Its numbers were then considered 
sufficient to meet the wants of the 
navy, as at that time constituted, 
and thereby to undertake the de- 
fence of British commerce. 

Since that period British ship- 
ping has increased enormously, 
without any corresponding in- 
crease of naval strength. — 

The total number of officers and 
men in the Royal Naval Reserve 
is under 20,000, and with the ex- 
ception of the fishermen belonging 
to it, it is composed entirely of the 
seamen and firemen of the mercan- 
tile marine. These men are, I 
have no hesitation in saying, the 
pick of the merchant seamen. 
Many of them are well drilled 
and trained men; all of them 
good useful fellows, obedient, will- 
ing, and capable of doing all that 
is required of them. I have seen 
them on many occasions drill in a 
manner which would‘ have, been 
creditable in a man-of-war. These 
men sail in every description of 
vessel, but mostly stick to the big 
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lines of steamers, and with the cx. % 
ception of the fishermen employcd 
on the British coasts, are to be 
found distributed over the world, | 
—a large proportion in the mail. . 
steamers that have been men- 
tioned. The regulations as to 
leave of absence are not stringent 
—necessarily could not be so—and 
the greater part of the force is 
always abroad. At times, even, 
there is a difficulty in London in 
getting ten men together so as to 
qualify a vessel for wearing the 
blue ensign. 

The blue ensign is the distin. 
guishing flag of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and for some abstruse 
reason it was ordained some years 
ago that a merchant vessel, if over 
a certain tonnage, commanded by 
an officer of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, and having at least ten of 
her crew Reserve men, absent with 
leave, might, if provided with an 
Admiralty warrant, wear the blue 
ensign of Her Majesty’s ficet, 
The words “abstruse reason” are 
used because, though. it would ap- 
pear that this regulation was made 
with a view to getting officers and 
men together in the same ships, for 
the last twenty-five years no steps 
have been taken to further that 
view, and at present there is a ten- 
dency to do serious harm to the 
Reserve: even now the first-class 
men are falling off in numbers, 

There has been a certain amount 
of criticism lately on the subject 
of drill-ships, and the manners and 
customs of these Reserve men 


generally. Even this is ‘a hopeful 


sign, as showing that some attention 
has been drawn to the matter ; but 
it would appear as though a very 
great and undue importance were 
attached to the outward and visible 
form of efficiency and smartness in 
the men, as manifested by abso- 
Jutely correct dress, &c., when on 
drill, and the men were to be judged 
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by thisstandard. N etnias could be 
more fallacious : it is neither neces- 
sary nor possible by the present drill 
to turn a merchant seaman into a 
typical man-of-war’s-man, — the 
two callings are totally distingt. 
No man not brought up to the 
Royal Navy could ever get the 
unmistakable way of wearing his 
clothes, supposing the clothes were 


even achieved,—this word is also’ 


used deliberately. What is possible 
to teach the practical seaman in his 
twenty-eight days’ drill per annum 
is the way to use his weapons, and 
let him feel the value that drill 
and instruction is to him. *There 
is no more staunch advocate for 
drill than myself, but the merchant 
seaman will not stand too much 
of it,—it has not formed in his edu- 
cation the part that it has in that 
of a man-of-war’s-man, caught as a 
boy, and brought up to it from his 
youth. Numbers of men, prime 
seamen too, have deserted from 
the navy in past years, simply be- 
cause they could not stand the 
routine and wanted more freedom, 
though quite content with the 
hardest work of the merchant ser- 
vice. This state of things still 
exists, and there is a tendency, 
now to tighten up the so-called dis- 
cipline—in other words, the out- 
ward sign—in a manner calculated 
to do an infinity of harm to a force 
that has never been too. popular. 
As matters stand at present, an 
entire revision of existing rules is 
necessary both for officers and 
men, and it is to be hoped that it 
may be carried out by officers who 
really know what they are dealing 
with. 

To summarise. We have this 
enormous property at sea, defence- 
less in itself, though it is admitted, 
by the selection of certain vessels 
for warlike purposes, that a mer- 
chant steamer is capable of doing 
warlike service. 


These vessels, and” many others 
equally as capable, are the greater 
part of their time away from Eng- 
land, unarmed, and’ a source of 


‘danger to us if captured. 


.Lhese ships, or many of them, 
are in a great measure manned by 
Naval Reserve men, a paid force, 
and are also the greater part of 
their, time’ away from England 
without arms or cohesion of any 
sort, and are thus exposed to the. 
risk of capture on their way to 
England to serve when required, 
Her Majesty’s ships abroad have 
their complements of men, and 
would only absorb a very small 
proportion of the Reserve men of 
these ships. 

The combination of the vessels 
and the men, with the addition of 
arms’ to defend themselves, would 
vastly, diminish the great danger 
to which we are at present subject. 

By, these remarks it will be seen 
that what is advocated is the for- 
mation of units in all first-class 
mail-steamers, which, by the pos- 
session of arms, shall be capable of 
easy transition into a force that 
will be of some real use for the de- 
fence of British property at sea, 
or capable‘of making a passage 
undeterred by any casual raider. 
What. would be the value of. the 
militia. if there were.a dozen sta- 
tions for the. men to drill at in 
batches “of 5100 ‘at a- time, with 
arms sufficient for that 100 only, 
and uncertainty as to where the 
rifles: for- the remainder of ‘the 
force ‘were, or if they existed{ at 
all ?...It*is to be hoped that is not 


the position of the Naval Reserve 


now,“but.it appears somewhat like 
it. Yet if a militia is n 
on shore, how much more is itfo 


that the reserve of our first line’ of 
defence should be provided with 
arms*to use? It is difficult to 
understand how the powers that 


be have’ so long delayed granting 








the attention necessary for the 
settlement of this great question, 
when the blue ensign of the Naval 
Reserve, properly used, would pro- 
vide a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. 

In reality, the entire question, 
apparently so formidable, is not so 
if it were once faced resolutely. 
Contracts are entered into for the 
conveyance of mails with various 
large companies, and subsidies 
paid for a claim on vessels in 
war-time : a modification of these 
contracts would be all that was 
required. But Government would, 
of course, have to supply the ar- 
mament—not to the shipowners, 
as is usually said, but for the use 
and increase of efficiency of their 
own paid forces. Whether the 
material exists for carrying’ this 
out completely, is another matter 
altogether; but there are three 
routes that stand out conspicu- 
ously in need of some such plan. 
They are the Australasian, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the 
South American. But these re- 
marks are not intended to produce 
a tactical discussion. 

Considering the immense ad- 
vantage some such action as here 
advocated would be to the mer- 
chant service generally, it is a 
hopeful sign that’ many eminent 
naval officers look favourably on 
some such plan ; and it is also an 
extremely satisfactory state of 
things that so good a feeling has 
sprung up between the navy and 
the merchant service. This is 
most important, and the Naval 
Reserve has done ‘much to pro- 
mote and foster this good feeling. 
The merchant service has always 
looked up to and been proud of the 
navy, even when hatingit. Naval 
officers, on the other hand, see 
that the seamen of the sister ser- 
vice can in these days of steam be 
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of vast assistance to them ; they 
recognise the fact that merchant 
men can be both eyes and ears to 
them on occasion —a duty that 
their everyday work eminently fits 
them for ; and naval officers are far 
too keen about their profession to 
neglect one iota of that which may 
help them to victory in our next 
great struggle for existence: s0 
that on that matter the last word 
has been said, and the two ser- 
vices have cordially shaken hands, 
It remains now for some one 
having the power to execute to 
take this important matter in 
hand, and at the same time that 
our navy is reconstructed, to see 
that otr merchant service is also 
put on a footing commensurate 
with its interests in war-time. 
One frequently hears it stated 
that on the outbreak of war our 
ships would be transferred to a 
foreign flag. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how such a plan could be 
seriously proposed, for the transfer 
of a vessel takes some little time 
to execute, and would any enemy 
respect an informal transfer! 
But granted that the transfer 
could be executed, who could sail 
these vessels except ourselves? or 
would the trade of the world cease 
till war was over? It must not 
be lost sight of that we are the car- 
riers of the world, and on the occa- 
sion of the last war scare, how many 
vessels could possibly have been 
transferred then? Of one thing 
we may be sure—if our vessels are 
transferred to America, we shall 
have transferred our trade also, 
and it will not return to us at the 
close of war. We dare not run 
any such risk, and must either 
stand by our own efforts, or fall 
through our own weakness or folly. 


Wu. Carus CruTcH.ey, 
Lieut,, R.N.R. 
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LADY BABY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE HOUSE IN THE CABBAGE-GARDEN, 


** Cold mists of doubt and icy questionings 
Creep round him like a nightmare.” 


TuerE had been a sound of 
hammering all the afternoon com- 
ing from the back of the inn, and 
Maud, to whom the monotonous 
knock, knock, knock, had become 
unbearably annoying, sallied forth 
with the object of ascertaining 
whether the noise could not pos- 
sibly be stopped. The hammer- 
ing sounds came from an open 
shed at the end of the back-yard, 
and having picked her way across 
to where a man with his back to- 
wards her was raining blows upon 
something wooden, Maud could 
not forbear a start when she per- 
ceived that this something wooden 
was a coflin—a small coffin, not 
more than three feet long. It 
was foolish to start, for, after all, 
the paper in the front window 
might have familiarised her with 
the fact that coffins were made 
here, as well as coffee. An old 
boat, half broken up, lay under 
the shed ; it was one of the half- 
dozen that had hitherto adorned 
the slope in front of the inn-door. 
Maud had missed it from its 
place that morning. It was evi- 
dent that the little coffin was being 
made from the stoutest and 
choicest bits of its planks. 

“What is it? I mean, who is it 
for?” inquired Maud, rather nerv- 
ously. 

“Tt’s for Tom Graile’s youngest 
boy,” answered the man without 
looking up: “and yon one against 
the wall is for his eldest girl.” 

“Good heavens! What is it 
they have died of?” ‘She hap- 
pened to know the name; it was 
that of the family in whose house 
mr Carbury had found lodgings. 


“Fever,” was the answer. A 
quick patter of blows smothered 
the word, but to Maud’s anxious 
ears it was distinct enough. 

“Fever? Is there fever in the 
village? What sort of fever? Is 
it bad?” 

What sort of fever it was, was 
beyond her informant to say: 
they had it sometimes here in the 
autumn,. when the weather was 
damp, and when the fish-refuse 
was particularly abundant. The 
cases were not as yet very 
many, but they made up for it 
by being “vicious,” as the coffin- 
maker put it. Maud made her 
way back across the yard very 
thoughtfully. “If it ‘is really 
trhe about this fever in the 
village,” she thought, as* she 
watchéd Hal playing at shipwreck 
with a footstool and several pil- 
lows,—“‘if it is really true, I sup- 
pose I ought to take him from 
here to-morrow. That would: be 
provoking. What shall I do?” 
She turned towards the window ; 
and just as she said,) “ What 
shall. I do?” her eyes fell upon 
Sir Peter Wyndhurst coming, up 
the street. straight towards. the 
inn. Maud started and flushed, 
and straightway forgot all-about 
Hal andthe fever. -She had had 
no notion of Sir. Peter’s arrival. 
In a moment she had recovered 
herself, for she saw that the battle 
was at hand. It had only wanted 
that passing glimpse of his face.to 
tell her that he had* been Yat 
first 


Gullyscoombe, and that his} firs 
attempt there had failed. She 
wished she could have¥seeng Mr 


Carbury, again, — it” was* strange 
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that he should not have come near 
her since the day of his arrival. 
But however much in the dark 
she might be concerning what had 
taken place between Mr Carbury 
and Lady Baby, Sir Peter’s ex- 
pression made it quite plain that 
the main point was still safe. 
Having carefully arranged her 
hair before the glass, and having 
waited a few minutes longer in 
order to steady her nerves, Maud 
descended the stairs, smiling and 
outwardly composed. 

It was in the bar-room that the 
meeting took place,—for Sir Peter 
was here, trying to convince the 
landlord that he did not mind what 
sort of a hole he was put into for 
the night, so long as he had not to 
lie on the road. The first words 
between Maud and Sir Peter were 
mutual exclamations of surprise, 
sincere on his side, and a clever 
imitation of sincerity gn hers. 

“Sir Peter! You here? I had 
no notion !” 

“Miss Epperton! Do I see’ a- 
right? Actually Miss Epperton, 
—and here!” 

And then the story of little Hal 
and Sir Ambrose Cathcart’s pre- 
scription was told over again. 

“This is really too much kind- 
ness,” said Sir Peter when she 
had finished; and the landlord 
having withdrawn to examine his 
means of accommodation, they had 
sat down upon two wooden chairs 
in the deserted bar-room. “I do 
not know how we have deserved 
this of you. Lady Euphrosyne is 
sometimes a little exacting; you 
should not allow her to abuse 
your good-nature.” 

“Oh,” said Maud, laughing, 
“but I like it. I enjoy the sea- 
side of all things in the world.” 

* And Hal, I suppose, enjoys it 
all the more for having such a 
companion. And is Sir Ambrose’s 
prescription justified? Has he 
grown stronger?” 


Lady Baby. 
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“He is looking very well,” said 
Maud, and then she hesitated, 
Sir Peter’s gratitude had given 
her a pang. Should she tell him 
of this fever in the village? It, 
was the honest thing to do—the 
simple and obvious course. And 
the next simple and obvious thi 
to happen would be that Sir Peter 
would insist upon Hal’s immediate 
removal from Floundershayle, for 
he was very fond of his little 
brothers. That meant the re- 
linquishing of this new campaign 
on which she had barely entered, 
For a minute Maud was silent, 
This time she was conscious of 
standing at a turning-point. Over 
her head she could hear Hal’s feet 
pattering across the floor; yes, he 
certainly was quite well,—every- 
thing was safe so far. Then she 
looked at Sir Peter and noted 
that peculiar look of artistic en- 
joyment with which his eyes were 
always wont to rest on her. No, 
she would not tell him of the 
fever—at least she would wait 
till to-morrow before telling him. 
That would be quite time enough. 
And besides, really it would be 
foolish to give way to a panic, 
After all, it was not the plague 
that was in the place, and at 
this season fevers of one sort 
or another were to be met with 
almost everywhere. When Maud 
spoke again, and it was only to 
make some irrelevant remark, 
she was conscious of having stood 
at the parting of two ways, and 
of having made her.choice of one. 
Presently they entered on a wider 
range of talk, touching npon Sir 
Peter’s recent journey, and dis- 
cussing Floundershayle in its vari- 
ous aspects. Everything that 
Maud said was so sensible, so 
clear: and practical and to the 
point, that perhaps just because 
he had come straight from an 
interview in which common-sense 
had not predominated, Sir Peter 
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found Miss Epperton more worth 
listening to than usual. The ir- 
ritation of that interview was still 
upon him; and after that atmos- 
phere of Mudie’s library, the at- 
mosphere of sense was refreshing. 
He did not trouble himself to dive 
beneath the surface of Miss Ep- 
perton’s motive,—he was content 
to take in Maud just what he 
found in her; and what he found 
in her to-day was a rational and 
good-natured woman, who, at the 
same time, formed a graceful and 
artistic contrast to the bare walls, 
the smoked ceiling, the stained 
floor, and the full and empty beer- 
jugs of the bar-room, 

Presently, however, he discov- 
ered that the smell of stale beer 
which floated from out of these 
same jugs wasa disturbing element 
in the.picture. Would not Miss 
Epperton take a stroll on the cliffs ? 
He was quite sure that she had sat 
boxed up with Hal during all this 
rainy day, but Hal would be hav- 
ing his tea now, and the rain had 
cleared off. And so it came about 
that Maud, having put on her 
cloak and hat, in a little time 
more was sauntering forth from 
the inn-door with Sir Peter by her 
side. Her eyes shone brightly, 
and her heart was beating high 
with hope ; for the new campaign, 
or the old campaign renewed, was 
now fairly entered upon, and the 
very first step had brought unex- 
pected success. ‘“ Yes, I have be- 
gun well,” thought Maud,—“I 
have certainly begun well ; it all 
depends now upon whether I can 
go on well,” 

“There is only a ditch dividing 
Sir Peterfrom Lady Baby,”— it was 
thus she further argued,—“ but a 
little judicious widening would 
very soon turn that ditch into a 
gulf.” Before evening closed in, 
Maud found more than one favour- 
able opportunity for operating 
upon the banks of that ditch, and 
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she worked at them with a will 
and without a shadow of remorse. 
Her whole nature was still at the 
rebound; the mutinous crew of 
the ship had still got the rightful 
commanders under the hatchways, 
gagged and fettered and paralysed. 

Maud’s first opportunity occur- 
red when, outside the village, they 
passed a solitary granite house 
standing in a cabbage-garden that 
was very abundantly manured 
with fish remains. A fat pig was 
revelling among some of the more 
delicate scraps, while from be- 
tween the willow-ribs of an old 
lobster-basket that had been turned 
into an impromptu hen-coop, a 
hungry hen poked out her head 
inquiringly. Upon some furze- 
bushes beside the wall were dis- 
played the family stockings and 
woollen jerseys drying in the air. 

“That is the residence of an 
acquaintance of ours,” said Maud, 
with a laugh. “TI hope he finds 
it pretty comfortable,”—and then 
she suddenly quickened her pace, 
for she had remembered that this 
was the infected house, 

Sir Peter looked at her curiously. 
“Do you mean Mr Carbury ?” 

“Yes, I mean Mr Oarbury,” 
said Maud, with the flicker of a 
smile. . “ Won’t you be pleased to 
meet him again ?” 

Sir Peter said nothing, but 
turned and took another long’ 
and rather vindictive look at the 
house. 


“Tt isn’t ornamental, is it?”. 


said Maud, pressing on. “ Don’t 
stop here, Sir Peter. You don’t: 
want to draw the house from 
memory, do you?” Sir Peter still 


said nothing. He did not speak. 
again until they had gone on some: 
hundred yards, and, at Maud’s sug-- 


gestion, had sat down upon the top 
slab of one of the humerous granite 
stiles of the country. 

“By the way,” said Sir Peter, 
with a very respectable attempt 
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at carelessness, “ what is Carbury 
‘doing here ¢” 

If Sir Peter had not been look- 
ing her. so straight in the face, 
‘Maud could almost have indulged 
in a confidential wink to herself, so 
‘precisely was this question the one 
she had expected. As it was, she 
raised her eyebrows and opened 
her eyes a little wider. 

“Really, Sir Peter, that was 
just the very question I was going 
to ask you.” 

* Met” 

“Yes; I supposed that you 
would have heard something about 
him at Gullyscoombe——” 

“What have Carbury and 
Gullyscoombe got to do with each 
other!” interrupted Sir Peter. 

“Oh, nothing in particular, of 
course—nothing that I know of, 
at least. I daresay Gullyscoomhbe 
has not got anything to do with 
'Mr Carbury being here. Very 
likely it is some geological crav- 
ing that has lured him to these 
granite rocks; or perhaps he has 
been seized by a sudden passion 
for deep-sea fishing, and by some 
Btrange coincidence he has hit 
upon Floundershayle. That is 
very likely—don’t you think so?” 

Sir Peter looked at her suspici- 
ously, but Maud’s face was serene 
and perfectly inscrutable. “I 
must confess that I fail to see the 
charm of this particular formation 
of granite,” she calmly went on, 
“but it is quite evident that this 
bit of coast possesses considerable 
magnetic properties. You are the 
second man witbia three days who 
has dropped from the skies on to 
this bit of Choughshire.” 

Sir Peter muttered something 
‘that was not particularly compli- 
mentary to the granite formation. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Maud, looking straight in front of 
her, and speaking very distinctly ; 
“no doubt it was my mistake: it 
was stupid of me to suppose that 


you had both come here attracted 
by the same magnet.” 

Sir Peter switched off the head 
of a nettle with his stick. ‘$89 
you would have me suppose,” he 
said presently, with a short laugh, 
“that it was the granite that 
brought Carbury here?” 

“TI would have you suppose 
nothing at all. I have told you 
already that I expected to get in- 
formation from you, not to give it, 
What account has he given of 
himself at Gullyscoombe ?” 

“He has not been there that I 
know of.” 

“That is rather rude,” said 
Maud, musingly; “do they not 
think it so?” 

‘They don’t seem to know that 
he is here.” 

“What? None of them?” 

“T did not say that,” said Sir 
Peter, almost testily. “If she—if 
any of them has any knowledge of 
his presence here, no doubt there 
are good reasons for keeping si- 
lence,” 

“Oh, no doubt,” acquiesced 
Maud, as she smilingly fastened a 
piece of furze-bloom in the front 


of her dress, “If Mr Carbury has | 


a fancy for playing hide-and-seek, 
I quite understand that he should 
find it more convenient to have an 
accomplice. The rocks here must 
be a capital place for the game,—at 
least Mr Carbury seems to think 
80.” 

** What.do you mean?” 

“Nothing that you need to 
glare at so. I don’t see why Mr 
Oarbury shouldn’t spend his after- 
noons among the rocks as well as 
anybody else: there are some very 
pleasantly sheltered nooks among 
them, where you can sit quite at 
your ease and actually not have 
your novel blown out of your hand. 
If I lived at Gullyscoombe I should 
spend half my time there, and I 
fancy that’s what some of them do.” 

In this strain Maud continued 
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to talk, and she talked very well. 
It was exactly the sort of thing she 
excelled in,—to insinuate without 
accusing, to suggest without com- 
mitting one’s self, to tantalise by 
half-dropped words, keeping your 
meaning so safely though trans- 
parently covered all the time that 
the goaded adversary finds no 
point of attack. If Maud had 
told Sir Peter to his face that it 
was Oarbury who was the favoured 
man and not he, her treachery to 
Lady Baby’s cause would not have 
been deeper, though it would have 
been coarser. Neither did she 
press her point too far, but judi- 
ciously shifted the subject the in- 
stant she perceived that her victim 
was sufficiently exasperated. Be- 
fore she got back to the inn she 
felt that a good deal had been 
done towards the widening of the 
ditch into a gulf. 

Sir Peter’s slumbers that night 


were not peaceful, I suppose that 
never since the world began has 
there been a completely one-sided 
quarrel,—a quarrel or difference, 
that is to say, in which the right 
is all on one side and the wrong all 


on the other. Even in the most 
distinct and least equivocal cases, 
there is pretty sure to be a little bit 
of wrong on the right side, and a 
little bit of right on the wrong one : 
the sensible person is bound to be 
just a little foolish, and the foolish 
one just a little sensible. 

In the difference between Lady 
Baby and Sir Peter, Sir Peter un- 
doubtedly represented the sensible 
side; and yet, was he entirely free 
from blame$ Had he not—to look 
back to the time of his engagement 
—pushed his assumed serenity just 
a little too far, and thus galled her 
pride and brought about Heaven 
knows what mischief? Had he 
not then been too harsh in his re- 
solve to punish her caprice, and 
had he not forfeited her affection 
by staying away too long! 
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He put these questions to him- 
self during most of the night. 
Certainly he was “not easily jeal- 
ous”; certainly he had been very 
slow to take fire at a suspicion, or 
to bring himself to believe that 
Lady Baby’s caprice with regard 
to their “not suiting” each other, 
was anything more than just a 
caprice. But after to-day this 
could not last. Sir Peter, after 
all, was a young man; his veins, 
as he put it, were not stuffed with 
sawdust. This last pin was too 
sharp to be borne without crying 
out. With a slow and creeping 
sensation, as though only now he 
were seeing events aright, he began 
to look back at the different occur- 
rences of the summer, at that week 
which preceded the rupture, at 
Lady Baby’s favours accorded to 
Oarbury, her smiles showered upon 
him, her frequent praises of him. 
He had looked upon it all then as 
a farce, but what if it was real } 
Why, in heaven’s name, why had 
he been so confident! Why had 
he assumed with such unshakable 
faith that her heart was his and 
not Carbury’s! What had he 
meant by the absurd vanity of 
taking for granted that she must 
prefer him to Carbury! After all, 
what were his advantages over Car- 
bury? His wealth! No, that was 
an obstacle, as he had found. THis 
youth? Scarcely: it is a well- 
known fact that very young girls 
generally fall in love with men that 
are past their first youth. The fact 
of her once having consented to 
marry him! As if, in that child of 
caprice, such a consent was a bind- 
ing proof! And then, in his new fit 
of despondency, Sir Peter gloomily 
fell to considering everything that 
he had ever heard or read about 
women being fickle and incompre- 
hensible, and deserving to be com; 
pared to riddles and sphinxes and 
other unfathomable things. The 
rock of his faith once lifted from 
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its base, the band of his self-pos- 
session once snapped asunder, it 
was strange how exactly like any 
other young man in love the im- 
perturbable Sir Peter became. 
Not outwardly, for even during 
the long hours of the wet day that 
follawed, it required all Maud’s 


keen sight to read that which was. 


going forward in his mind,—but in 
the new and ferocious activity of 
his blazing thoughts, and in that 
marvellous ingenuity for self-tor- 
ture, that admirable aptitude for 
pressing his breast against thorns, 
of which only the lover has the 
secret. The early dusk was fall- 
ing when Sir Peter put on his 
hat and went out. He had come 
to a resolve, He would not carry 
about with him this unanswered 
riddle for a day longer; he would 
not go through another such night 
of self-torture as had been the last. 
There had been enough of the pas- 
sive tactics—indeed there had been 
too much, he feared. He would 
go straight to Lady Baby and put 
the question to her: “Is it I who 
am the right man, or is it Oar- 
bury?” And if she said “ You,” 
then he would win her in the teeth 
of all the heroes and heroines who 
ever magnificently waved a fortune 
to one side; but if she said “ Car- 
bury,” then he would step back, 
and never cross her path again. 
By the time he got out of the 
village it was all but dark. The 
road led him past the same soli- 
tary granite house which Maud 
had pointed out to him last night. 
There was a light burning in one 
of the windows, and the shadow 
of a figure on the blind. In- 
stinctively Sir Peter lingered and 
looked with jealous scrutiny to- 
wards the lighted window. At 
that moment a light footstep fell 
upon his ear, drawing nearer along 
the road from the direction op- 
posite to the one he had been tak- 
ing. Looking over his shoulder, 
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Sir Peter saw the figure of a 
woman wrapped in a cloak, and 
just distinguishable through the 
dusk. Mufiled though she was, 
there was something either about 
her walk or the turn of her head 
which caused him instantly to draw 
back into the shadow of the wall. 
The cabbage-garden was entered 
by a rough gateway, of which 
there remained little more than 
the posts, two granite blocks, sur- 
mounted by two of the irregularly 
round boulders which strewed so 
many of the coves, and which the 
sea had been obliging enough to 
lick into some semblance of orna- 
mental gate-tops. It was in the 
shadow of one of these posts that . 
Sir Peter was standing when he 
caught sight of the approaching 
figure. In the next instant she 
had stopped also, not two paces 
from him: he could see her face 
plainly, though she did not see 
him. He was still debating with 
himself whether he should show 
himself or not, when, with one 
hurried and fearful glance up and 
down the road, she turned in at 
the open gate and walked, or 
rather ran, straight to the house, 
In another moment she had dis- 
appeared inside. Sir Peter, em- 
erging from his shadowy corner, 
looked at the house, rubbed his 
eyes, and looked again. No, there 
certainly was no mistake; that 
undoubtedly was the house which 
Maud had pointed out to him as 
the one in which Mr Carbury 
lodged. He had particularly noted 
the gate-posts, and he could hear 
the very cackle of the hen that 
lived in the lobster-basket beside 
the deorstep. It undoubtedly was 
the house ; and that woman whom 
he had just seen enter was un- 
doubtedly Lady Baby. Sir Peter . 
did not go to Gullyscoombe that 
night. He walked straight back 
to the inn, and shut himself into 
his room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—INSIDE THE HOUSE IN THE CABBAGE-GARDEN, 


“ Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, befng unblest : 
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Wed whom thou wilt, but 1 am sick of Time, 


And I desire to rest.” 


The hours which had followed 
upon Sir Peter’s yesterday’s visit 
to Gullyscoombe had been hours 
of storm and agitation. At the 


moment that Sir Peter had been: 


sitting beside Maud on the top of 
the granite stile, Lady Baby, pale 
and dry-eyed, was crouching in 
the corner of a horse-hair sofa, 
with her novel cast to one side 
and her half-trimmed hat to the 
other, listening to the loud voices 
which came from her father’s 
closed room, and vaguely feeling 
that those angry tones meant 
something dreadful. Nicky was 
in there, and so was Agnes 
Shortly after Sir Peter had left 
the house there had been an ex- 
cited conversation between Nicky 
and Agnes—excited, that is to 
say, on Nicky’s side; and then 
Nicky, looking very pale but very 
fierce, as though having come 
to an inevitable resolution, had 
dragged off Agnes to her father’s 
room, and had pushed her in in 
front of him, and then followed 
behind her. That hdd been half 
an hour ago. Ever since then the 
three had remained closeted ; and 
Lady Baby, sitting alone, felt 
a vague presentiment of coming 
evil. 

At last the door opened, and 
Nicky came bursting out, still 
dragging Agnes behind him. 
Agnes was crying, and Nicky’s 
eyes were rolling, while his grin 
had expanded to a savage breadth. 
He looked in the humour to bite 
the first thing that came in his 
way ; and Lady Baby happened to 
be that first thing. . 

“ Al, my Lady Baby,” he ground 
out between his teeth, coming to 





a standstill opposite to her. “So, 
here we are, twirling our thumbs 
and never minding whether or 
not our relations are shown to 
the door,—whether they are kept 
in the house or turned out of it.” 

“Shown to the door!” repeated 
Lady Baby, aghast. 

“Yes, shown to the door,” 
panted the pale Nicky, “and 
shown to the door by you, through 
you, my fine sister-in-law, with 
your fine parcel of fancies and 
follies and all that rot about being 
too high and mighty to take what's 
being pushed into your hand, and 
which would have set us all on our 
legs again. By Jove! I didn’t 
think you would push it to this 
point. By Jove! I didn’t.” 

“But what— what? I don’t 
understand ; what has that to do 
with it?” 

And then came a torrent of ex- 
planation. [t was very incoherent, 
but very frantic, and to Lady Baby’s 
dazed mind it seemed very appal- 
ling. She understood vaguely that 
Nicky had done something which 
he ought not to have done (though 
he did not put it in that light); that 
he had got entangled in a Derby 
debt ; that he had counted on the 
helping hand of his future brother- 
in-law to hoist him out of the diffi- 
culty by a brotherly loan; that,' 
with this hope in his mind, he had 
concealed the state of the case frofa 
Lord Kippendale—or, not to put, 
too fine a point upon it, had told, 
a plain fib ; that the fib would have! 
been harmless, and even righteous, 
had not she (Lady Baby) put every- 
thing by the ears by choosing that 
very moment to break with Sir 
Peter; that everything had been 
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done to stave off the explosion, even 
to having recourse to the Jews, 
until now, when her renewed and 
harebrained refusal of Sir Peter 
had made it necessary to break 
the truth to Lord Kippendaie, 
—for the Jews were beginning to 
make themselves unpleasant, the 
result of which was that Nicky was 
ordered from the house, and for- 
bidden ever to enter it again. 

* And you are going! You are 
really going?” cried Lady Baby, 
wringing her hands. 

“By Jove! I should think so, I 
am going at once, I am going for 
ever, and Aggie goes with me. If 
you care twopence for your sister, 
you had better say good-bye to her. 
The chances are you'll never see 
her again. Come along, Aggie!” 

“Oh, heavens! One moment— 
where are you’ going to? What 
are you going to do!” 

“To starve to death, probably, 
on a convenient hill-side, unless 
Um put in a debtor's prison. 
What are you crying about? It’s 
your doing, you know.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t, it can’t be, Nicky 
you are too hard! How could I 
guess about your debts? Agnes, 
tell him, oh tell him that it is 
not my doing.” But Agnes only 
sobbed a little louder and said 
nothing: she was not accustomed 
to tell Nicky things, but rather to 
be told things by him, and to accept 
his judgment as final. Poor,stupid, 
brave, staunch Agnes! It was in 
the character of a cushion to inter- 
pose between his father-in-law and 
himself that. Nicky had taken her 
into the room with him, but this 
time the device had failed. Expose 
itself as it would, the poor cushion 
had not been able to keep all the 
blows from its master, and some of 
them had fallen upon Nicky, in 
spite of his shield. -There, in that 
closed room, she had played her 
part boldly, if in vain: now she 
had broken down, and was once 
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more nothing but a part of Nicky — 
—his shadow, his echo. 

“Agnes!” cried Lady Baby, 
desperately,—‘‘ Agnes, why don’t 
you speak? Do you, too, think 
that it is my doing? Do you, 
too, condemn me? You cannot, 
Agnes; you cannot! Look at 
me; speak to me!” She was 
hanging oy her sister’s arm, pull- 
ing down her hands from her eyes, 
trying to force Agnes’s face to- 
wards her; but Agnes was not 
Lady Baby’s sister at this mo- 
ment—she was Nicky’s wife: and 
though she did not in so many 
words say, “Nicky is right—it 
is your doing,” the coldness with 
which she withdrew from the tear- 
ful embrace said so for her, as did 
the submission with which she 
allowed her husband to push her 
from the room, just as he had 
pushed her into her father’s room 
half an hour ago. 

If there must be such men as 
Nicky in the world, what on earth 
would they do if there were not 
such women as Agnes? 

When Nicky and Agnes had left 
the house, Lady Baby retired to 
her room to commune with her 
stormy thoughts. She had gone 
to her father to plead for the fugi- 
tives, but even she had been forced 
to retire baffled. Never before 
had he spoken so harshly to her. 
Instead of listening to her prayers 
for Nicky, he had passionately re- 
proached her for her renewed re- 
fusal of Sir Peter. Her nerves 
were in one quiver of excitement, 
her head was in a whirl of desper- 
ation, and her heart in.a paroxysm 
of penitence. Agnes’s reproachful 
look still loomed before her eyes ; 
Nicky’s accusing words still rang 
in her ears. In a calmer moment 
she might have found gut thaj 
Nicky’s accusations were defec- 
tive in logic, but the sight of the 
departing exiles had wrought her 
up to a pitch of self -accusation 
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which scarcely needed Nicky’s 
reproachful words to support it. 
She was not use to do things by 
halves: and if, on former occasions, 
she had obstinately refused to see 
any fault in her conduct, she now 
just as obstinately declined to per- 
ceive the smallest extenuating cir- 
cumstance. Had ever so black a 
criminal as she walked the earth ? 
She had ruined Carbury’s life ; she 
had wantonly trifled with Sir 
Peter’s love in the olden days, 
and by means of this trifling had 
managed to involve Nicky and 
Agnes in the wreck. The sum 
of her offences crushed her. No; 
there was no cell dark enough, no 
scourge sharp enough, wherewith 
to atone for them. Nicky and 
Agnes! Yes; that was the pres- 
ent pressing point—they must be 
saved somehow. She would not 
rest till they were saved. Money 
must be got—a great deal of 
money must be procured, also, 
“somehow.” 

She rushed to her jewel-box, and 
pulled out her ornaments, remem- 
bering that distressed heroines al- 
ways sold their bracelets. Alas! it 
was but a very small handful that 
were her own; the greatest part 
were family jewels. In despair 
she tossed them back again, and 
then a new idea came to her — 
Carbury’s secret! Supposing that 
dimly indicated mystery were in 
very truth a fact, nothing more 
would be wanted to re- establish 
them all in happiness and prosper- 
ity. Their fortunes once restored, 
there could be no difficulty about 
these few hundred pounds that 
were wanted to save Nicky, and 
the general jubilee would of course 
include a general pardon. The 
more Lady Baby thought of it, the 
more did she become convinced 
that no one but Carbury held the 
key to that door which could lead 
them out of this present labyrinth. 
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It was in the vague hope of meet- 
ing him again, and hearing from 
his lips the real solution of the 
mystery, that Lady Baby sat in 
her nook among the rocks during 
almost the whole of the following 
day. But Carbury did not come, 
By the evening she was worked up 
into a feverish desire for action. 
Just about the time that Sir Peter 
had come to the conclusion that 
another night of this incertitude 
was not to be faced, the same 
identical conclusion was reached 
by Lady Baby ; and just about the 
time that he was setting out for 
Gullyscoombe she was drawing 
near to Floundershayle, The reso- 
lution she had come to was the 
outcome of the long strain of sus- 
pense throughout the day: if Car- 
bury would not come to her, she 
must go to him. She could not 
think of putting her head down 
on a feather- stuffed pillow that 
night, while Nicky and Agnes—- 
poor Nicky and Agnes ! — were: 
wandering about the bare hill- 
sides; she could not sleep in a 
warmed room, while the husband 
of her sister was being loaded with 
chains and dragged off to a damp 
dungeon, where spiders crept over’ 
the walls, and rats ran across the 
floor—for that was her idea of a 
debtor’s prison. Wrapping her 
longest cloak around her, and pull- 
ing her thickest veil over her face, 
Lady Baby slipped in silence and 
secrecy from the house. She was 
a great deal too excited to under- 
stand what she was actually risk- 
ing by this step; and so familiar : 
had her novel-reading made her 
with young ladies who went out 
on mysterious errands at dusk in 
long cloaks, that the step itself 
lost much of the appalling charac- 
ter which it might otherwise have 
borne. With some difficulty she 
had succeeded in ascertaining 
where the “ London gentleman > 
22 
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lodged, aud in breavhless haste she 
sped along the road. 

“fn Mr Carbury hero?” she in- 
quired of the okl woman who 
opened the door to her. 

“Yes,” auswered the woinan, 
staring, “he lodges hero; at 
least———” 

“He is not in, then?” asked 
Lady Baby, more impatiently, 
wondering at the constrained 
whisper in which the woman was 
speaking. 

* He is in, but——” 

“Then show me in at once, 
please. I must speak to him im- 
mediately.” 

Before the woman had answered 
another figure appeared on the 
scene,—another old woman, but 
this time a lady. The secoud old 
woman whispered soniething to 
the first old woman about some 
more ice being broken, and then, 
catching sight of Lady Baby, she 
stopped short insurprise. “ Have 
you come to inquire?” she asked 
gently, fixing a pair of large dove- 
like eyes upon the visitor. There 
was a sort of subdued tint about 
her whole persou, about her dress 
and her complexion. Nothing 
about her either darkened to a 
shadow or brightened to a light. 
Perhaps she may have had some 
colour about her once, but it looked 
as if it had all been rubbed out 
long ago by something or some- 


y: 
“Yes, [ was inquiring for Mr 


Oarbury,” said Lady Baby. To 
her surprise the mild dove-like 
eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

* Hush, not so loud !” and a soft 
hand was pressed on hers. “ We 
do not despair yet,—that is all.” 

“ Despair? What about? Is 
he ill?” 

“Did you not know it? They 
say he is dying.” 

“They say he is dying!” re- 
peated Lady Baby after her, and 


then came a step nearer, an: stared 
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intently at the neutral - tinted 
woman as though to see what she 
was wace of. “f «on’t believe 
it,” she sail at last. “Le way 
quite well when [ saw hiw, only a 
few days ago.” 

“ We «lo not despair jet,” was 
all the okl lady said, and groped 
tremulously for a handkerchief. 

“Who are you?” asked Lady 
Baby. 

“Tam his mother.” There was 
just a touch of pride on the his, . 
but she did not in return ask Lady 
Baby who she was; she seemed to 
accept the visitor’s clismay as some- 
thing quite natural. If the whole 
of creation had mourned for her 
son, she would have found it quite 
natural too, 

Jady Baby meanwhile had sat 
down upon a travelling trunk that 
stood still corded in the passage, 
She did not feel able to stand, but 
otherwise she felt curiously col- 
lected. A frosty stillness had 
come to her mind, and a sort of 
steely clearness to her thoughts. 
She began to ask questions about 
the illness, and she listened very 
attentively to the answers, and 
sometimes repeated them aloud. 
“ Infectious fever ;” “ sudden out 
break ;” “ hastily summoned from 
London,” — these were the chief 
headings of Mrs Oarbury’s answers. 
“ And now they want to persuade 
us that he is dying.” 

“ But you know that can’t be,” 
said Lady Baby, and she gravely 
lifted her eyes to the other’s face, 
“ He can’t die now; I can’t let 
him die now; I can’t let him die 
at all. Would you let a person 
die if you had to feel that you 
had killed him?” She spoke with- 
out any excitement. Her nerves 
were strained to too high a pitch 
to allow of even a quiver in her 
voice. “Take me to him,” she 
added, standing up. 

“ That is impossible.” said Mrs 
Carbury, 
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“ No, it is not ; it is much more 
possible than that he should die 
without seeing me again. Will 
you take me to him now—at once, 
please ?” 

“Tt is impossible,” murmured 
Mrs Oarbury, but she was begin- 
ning to look deprecating, which 
Lady Baby noted ; “ Launce is so 
weak, and every new face 4 

“My face is not new—oh no, 


not new at all. If he knew that 


it was me, he would tell you to let 
me in.” 

“But I don’t know whoyou are?” 

“Tam Lady Baby.” 

“Lady Baby?” repeated Mrs 
Carbury, with a startled look. 
“Then is there a real Lady Baby ? 
I thought it was all in the fever.” 

“ Has he spoken of me?” 

“Only in the fever, when his 
mind was astray. And you are 
really Lady Baby?” And the old 
woman looked at her hunfgrily, 
jealously, and yet so tenderly, as 
though she would say, ‘ What, oh 
what have you done to him %” 

“Yes, I am really Lady Baby. 
And now you see that you must 
take me to him. Why don’t you 
take me at once?” She still spoke 
quite quietly, feeling aware that 
her object could only be gained by 
a great and obstinate pressure on 
one point, and instinctively keep- 
ing her powers together for that 
pressure. She felt the strength in 
her to wait on there for hours, and 


to go on repeating “Take me to 


him,” until they were wearied and 
took her. 

Up to this point Lady Baby 
could in after days remember with 
tolerable clearness. what had been 
said and done, but from now on- 
wards the events of this evening 
assumed for ever after in her brain 
the dim but frightful proportions 
of a nightmare. A great deal of 
the horror was simple surprise. 
She had never been in a real sick- 


room before this evening. She 
had seen old women laid up with 
rheumatism in the village at Kip- 
pendale, and she had seen acci- 
dents in the hunting- field ; but 
there had been nothing appalling 
in the first, and the excitement of 
the moment had carried off what 
there had been of appalling in the 
second. This deadly silence, this 
dread solemnity, was something 
quite new, and much more terrible 
than she had pictured it. And 
most terrible of all that white face 
on the pillow, that lay so appal- 
lingly still, and looked at her with 
eyes that did not know her. In 
the first minute that she stood be- 
side him it was scarcely this much 
even that she saw. The beating 
of her heart seemed not only to 
fill her ears, but also to darken her 
eyes ; a leaden weight sat upon her 
breast, a clammy hand was at her 
throat. 

It was very tate that night 
before Lady Baby reached her 
own room at Gulljscoombe, and 
then only it was that the long 
strain gave way, and she burst 
into hysterical weeping. No doubt 
it is a very heartbreaking thing to 
stand beside what we are told is 
going to be the deathbed of a 
friend, but is it not in reality al- 
most more heartbreaking to stand 
beside the deathbed of an enemy? 
And if it is frightening to see 
those die, or about to die, who 
have been good to us, and to whom 
we have been good, is it not more 
frightening to see those die, or 
about to die, whom we have in- 
jured? When the eyes that may 
be once hung upon us as their star 
of hope now passus over in the same 
blank gaze that is wandering from 
ceiling to floor, and from floor again 
back to ceiling ; and when the lips 
we fearfully watch move only to 
mutter nonsense, and never more 
to say, “I forgive you.” 
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Tr last time we took a survey 
of the books of the season within 
the storied walls of our ancestral 
literary) dwelling, it was the last 

ppings of the year which we 
had to chronicle, and among them, 
which were not many or perhaps 
very remarkable, was one which 
bore the name of a townsman and 
countryman which has become a 
name to conjure withal, and that 
in two continents. But if we 
were then in a ‘ Wrong Box’ with 
Mr Stevenson, and almost angrily 
conscious of the fact that he had 
deluded us by the loan of his name 
into that undignified and unworthy 
exhibition, we are proportionately 
grateful and joyful now to find him 
in his right mind, in a piece of 
work which would do credit to any 
name. Perhaps it is, however, in- 
appropriate to use the word joyful 
in any connection with the ‘ Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae’;! for a tale of 
more unmitigated gloom, with less 
admixture of any consolation hu- 
man or divine, it has seldom been 
our lot to read. That it should 
have held the careless reader, who 
loves adventure it is true, but still 
more loves sunshine and cheeriul- 
ness and a happy ending, through 
the hard ordeal of serial publica- 
tion, is a testimony to the power of 
sheer genius and literary force such 
as we have never known the like 
of. We can but stand aside and 
compliment the subscribers of the 
high-toned and valorous Ameri- 
can magazine in which this won- 
derful triumph has been achieved. 
They have shown that the writer 
of fiction, if he be but strong 
enough, need think of none of the 
conventional requirements with 


which smaller hands are compelled 
to recommend their art, and that 
neither a love story, nor a heroine, 
nor a cheerful picture of human 
life, nor indeed anything that can 
be called a picture of human life 
at all, is necessary to him who has 
the power, and who has attained 
such a sway over his audience as 
Mr Stevenson has secured. We 
know nothing since the days of 
‘Caleb Williams’ which has 
equalled this achievement; nor 
indeed do we know that God- 
win’s book, though it has become 
a classic, actually mastered the 
interest of his contemporaries so 
as to be sought for by high and 
low, as this book is. And in its 
first manifestation as a story pub- 
lished in parts it is entirely unique. 
When Thackeray announced 
‘Pendennis’ as a novel without a 
hero, he was but playing with our 
credulity, and bantering, as he 
loved to do, a faithful public, 
which indeéd did not at once be- 
lieve in him, which was often mys 
tified and troubled in its growing 
faith, yet among which there was 
always a remnant which under- 
stood what that great genius would 
be at, and took his professions of 
cynicism at their true value. Mr 
Stevenson makes no professions of 
cynicism. It is perhaps one of the 
peculiarities of an age which is no 
longer that of Thackeray, that such 
professions are unnecessary, and 
that we are at present at libert 7 
to think as we please of our f 
low-men without attributing that 
bad opinion to any philosophical 
theory or system. Fiction, like 
the other arts, is following new 
laws, and we are reminded on all 
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sides that one cycle is over and 
another has begun to describe the 
unfailing round which separates 
the ages. We do not know when 
(in a srhall way) we have received 
a greater shock than in reading a 
current work of Mr Besant’s, now 
going on in the pages of a respect- 
able contemporary, in which the 
past of literature is embodied not 
in Addison and Steele and their 
circle of wits, a thing to which we 
are habituated, but in—what does 
the reader think !—Dickens and 
Thackeray, the familiar spirits of 
our youth, whose footprints are 
still warm among us. Mr Be- 
sant’s unsuccessful poet goes to the 
classic regions of the Strand—the 
neighbourhood of the Mermaid and 
the Cock—to see if there are any 
traces of the old idols, and finds 
none, for their day has passed. 
We rub our eyes and wonder if 
this is so—if it can be true; and 
we suppose, since Mr Besant says 
so—for who is better skilled in 
the history and philosophy of the 
literary craft than he !— that it 
must be true. Let us then with 
humility study the art of fiction 
upon its new lines, and see what is 
given us by the new school. 

We have no sooner written these 
words, however, than we cancel 
them ; for Mr Stevenson can never 
be the founder, or even leader, of 
anew school, There is nothing in 
his art which can confer a new 
impulse. He may be copied, it is 
true ; but as the chief thing in him 
to be copied is genius, and that is 
a thing incommunicable, we doubt 
whether his imitators will ever at- 
tain any importante, It is not 
that we should not all be the better 
of studying that fine, transparent, 
and marvellously lucid style which 
once was full of all manner of ex- 
qQuisite caprices and mannerisms, 
as is the fashion of youth, but now 
has settled down to its work as an 
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incomparable medium for the tell- 
ing of a terrible story, self-corrected. 
of all the prettinesses which were 
becoming to lighter subjects, but 
would be totally out of place in 
such as this— but only that no 
mere style could commend the 
astonishingly painful fables in 
which Mr Stevenson is most 
strong, without that grip of power 
which must exist in the hand 
which exercises it, and which no 
training can confer, To make 
such a blood-curdling tale as that 
of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde the 
model of a common art is impos- 
sible; the Thing, which is a sort 
of horror far more potent than 
ever was that hideous Franken- 
stein which once so much impressed 
our weak-minded grandfathers, 
has been done—by sheer force of 
power, and perhaps an awful moral 
suggestion in us, that something 
true lies beneath the dreadful tale. 
But to attempt to copy it would 
be much like the attempt, with a 
turnip and a white sheet, to emu- 
late the achievements of a real 
ghost—a thing calculated to bring 
both ghosts and men about the 
rash masker’s ears, Mr Stevenson 
may teach his contemporaries an 
old but never worn-out lesson, that 
there are more things in heaven 
and earth than have been yet 
dreamt of by any philosophy, and 
may lead them to search over again 
for themselves into the endless: 
complications of buman relation- 
ship when stripped of all the. 
glosses of conventional representa- 
tion, and even of natural feeling ;. 
which will be partly good and 
partly bad, as most human im- 
pulses are. For, after all, the con- 
ventional has, or it could not con- 
tinue, a certain commonplace of 
truth in it, and natural feeling: 
exists in the most curious persis- 
tency even in hearts from which it 
seems banished; so that, on the 
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whole, whatever divergences way 
he permitted to au origiual genius. 
the common bread-nnd-butter siew 
jx the one wost to be trusted. the 
more absolutely true. And unless 
he could trausmit that grip of 
which we have spoken, which takes 
hold ou us as with a hand of iron. 
and uo wore will let us go thau 
the Wedding Guest was let go till 
the marvellous, tale had come to 
an end, it will never be in his 
power to form a school or to shape 
a uew development of fiction. To 
copy Dickeus was not difficult, 
though it is an industry which has 
fallen very low; and-to copy Thack- 
eray was possible, though the re- 
sults can scarcely be said to be 
desirable. We hesitate—it is per- 
haps a weakness—to place Mr 
Stevenson on the line with these 
two names, But it would be less 
possible to copy him than either of 
these, and we hope that nobody 
will try. 

There is something in the ‘ Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae’ which reminds 
us of what has always appeared to 
ourselves a singularly ingenious 
suggestion made in one of his 
stray pages of criticism (which 
were often so admirable) by the 
great Christopher North, whose 
countenance, formed like Mars to 
threaten and command, looks down 
upon us from the place of honour in 
this sanctuary where once his wit 
sparkled and his wisdom flowed. 
He was “under canvass” in his 
old age, disporting himself less 
actively than his wont upon the 
moors, or in the shallows of the 
brown and golden Highland stream, 
when, in the evening after the 
labours of the day, he began to 
discuss Shakespeare with his com- 
panuions. We are not aware whe- 
ther these late chapters have ever 
been republished. And there, not 
without a flavour about, through 
the blue peat-smoke, and the scent 
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of the rustling heather, of a certain 
steaming compound which had per- 
haps too nuch prevalence (in litera- 
ture) in those days, the Professor 
gave forth his theory of a certain 
thread of meaning which he 
thought he“had.found in some of 
those great dramas which are our 
pride and boast. Probably it was 
no more than a notion struck out 
on the moment—one of those wan- 
dering lights that gleam across the 
mind with a sort of dancing re- 
flection from the great light of 
poetry when we gaze into it, and 
feel the dazzle mount into our 
brain. It was this—that Shake- 
speare chose a certain reJationship 
to forin his tale upon, contrasting 
it in different manifestations, the 
good and the bad, the feeble and 
the strong, so as to show that side 
of human nature in all its phases. 
No doubt, in the special example 
given there might be some truth 
in the idea—Hamlet and Laertes 
being, as the critic showed, placed 
in a position almost entirely simi- 
lar, both with a father’s murder to 
avenge; while in the ease of Lear, 
the unnatural daughters Regan 
and Goneril were contrasted not 
only with the too gentle Cordelia, 
but with Edgar the slighted son, 
whose devotion to his father was 
so undeserved—so that both sides . 
of that problem of human guilt 
and virtue, hesitation and prompti- 
tude, were set before the spectator. 
That Shakespeare’s mind might 
have found some thread of in- 
tention such as this to form a fan- 
tastic guide through the necessary 
evolutions of a plot, with that love 
for an ingenious pretence which 
belongs to the poet and the child, 
is possible enough: although his 
subject became far too great for 
it, and no one now would think 
of finding any balance to Hamlet, 
the noblest of poetical conceptions, 
in the shallow cavalier with his 
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conventional impulse of revenge, 
who is the protagonist according to 
this interpretation, But Wilson's 
suggestion is nevertheless a fine 
bit of literary perception. and very 
pleasing to the fanciful reader. 
The ‘ Master of Ballantrae’ fol- 
lows in some degree this theory of 
construction, It is a story of the 
relationship between two brothers, 
kept with great austerity of pur- 
pose wholly within the lines of its 
selected ground, but without any 
contrasting group of beings more 
happily inspired to relieve the 
realer’s mind—a characteristic 
which increases the intensity of 
the tale. The brothers themselves 
are indeed contrasted in a remark- 
able way, especially in the begin- 
ning of the story ; but there is no 
Edgar to make us aware that 
hatred is not the rule of family 
life, or that relentings of the 
heart may still come in, however 
desperate may be the impulse of 
fraternal opposition. From begin- 
ning to end the two brothers of 
Durrisdeer hate each other with 
boundless and unchangeable animo- 
sity. There is no relenting on 
either side,—even less perhaps on 
that of the virtuous and otherwise 
tender-hearted brother than on 
that of the reprobate. We are 
made indeed to feel that his utter 
odiousness, falsehood, and selfish- 
uess have been revealed with such 
pitiless distinctness, that Henry 
hates the incarnation of every evil 
quality in James, whereas the other 
only hates his brother’s person and 
the advantages of position which 
are in his eyes stolen from hitoself. 
The Letter hater in this way is the 
better man, who feels nothing but 
bitter disappointment when he 
finds that he has not as be thought 
killed the Master, not alloyed even 
with a grain of satisfaction that 
his has not been the hand to shed 
his Lrother’s blood. We are not, 
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indeed, even when most carried on 
by the stream of events and ex- 
cited by the sombre occurrences 
and wonderful pictures of the 
story, allowed at any time fully to 
approve, much less to entertain a 
thorough sympathy for the virtuous 
brother. ‘ No one in the group, in- 
deed, except perhaps the teller of 
the tale, the subdued yet distinct 
personality of Ephgim Mackellar, 
the steward, secretary, aud doer 
of the house, attracts our sympa- 
thy. The old lord is a pathetic 
figure, and the unfortunate lady 
who stands between the two bro- 
thers has traces of sense and spirit 
did it suit the narrator to keep her 
less determinedly in the back- 
ground, but we can fix no affection 
on either. And the servants in 
the house, the country people, the 
dim society in the background, 
gentlemen and clowns, are all alike 
detestable. There is no generusity 
or kindness among them. Not 
one, until there comes into the 
house the keen-sighted spectator 
Mackellar, whose wits are marvel- 
lously sharpened (as always occurs 
in fiction) by the fact that he is 
bound to see through and record 
everything, does justice to Henry. 
He is always pushed aside by his 
own family, slandered outside, his 
every act miscoustrued. This is 
perhaps one reason why the atmos- 
phere of the book is so gloomy. 
There are abundance of beautiful 
sketches of Durrisdeer and the sur- 
rounding country. But in the 
story itself the sun never shines, 
the air is lowering and ominous, a 
constant consciousness of calamity; 
of wrong and injustice, brooding 
over the house. 

In the midst of this gloom, how- 
ever, the two prominent figures 
revealed to us are masterly. The 
family has secured itself by ap ex- 
pedient not unusual, though very 
undignified, among the gentry of 
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England and Scotland at the 
period, one son going “out” 
with Prince Charles, the ‘other 
keeping allegiance with the Gov- 
ernment, so that whoever won, 
the race might be safe, and its 
lands and titles. This is how, 
though Henry becomes Lord Dur- 
risdeer, his elder brother is still 
Master of Ballautrae. The elder 
brother, howevgr, is the rebe] not 
from any chivaJrous principle nor 
faith in the Jacobite cause (for 
which neither of them would seem 
to have cared the least), but for 
vanity and restless ambition which 
prompted him to run the risk— 
great as it was—with a hope of self- 
aggrandisement not to be obtained 
in any other way. The very key- 
note is thus struck in a sordid tone. 
In other instances when this ex- 
pedient was resorted to, we have 
always been accustomed to believe 
that some sort of political principle, 
some tradition of loyalty to the 
fallen race, was in the background ; 
whereas, according to Mr Steven- 
son, there was here none.. The 
Master of Ballantrae is thus, even 
when he risks his life for it, with- 
-out faith or principle, a mere inter- 
ested adventurer. He is after- 
wards a vulgar traitor betraying 
his friends to the Government, 
sucking the very life-blood of his 
family by a pretence of danger 
which no longer exists for him,—a 
pirate on the seas, by land a cheva- 
lier de Vindustrie, living by his wits 
wherever he goes, betraying every- 
body that trusts him: he is full of 
taunt and intolerable mockery, a 
man with the gift of driving others 
almost mad with his tongue, as 
well as of putting a remorseless 
knife into thei with the greatest 
coolness if they happen to come in 
his way. This monster is, how- 
ever, the most charming and de- 
lightful of men. He is gay an. 


polished and debonair; he has 
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every social gift, and, in addition 
to everything else, a perception of 
character and of goodness, a sense 
of what is noble and generous, 
which is difficult to realise as ex- 
isting together with so many bad 
qualities. Thus, when Ephraim 
Mackellar, in a sudden madness of 
impatience with the smiling devil 
before him, makes a wild thrust 
at him to push him overboard, the 
Masterso comprehends and respects 
bis sudden exasperation as to bear 
no malice, but laughs, and declares 
that he likes him all thebetter; even 
while Mackellar, full of miserable 
compunctions, cannot forgive him- 
self for the frenzied impulse. We 
have had many gay prodigals be- 
fore who injured and swindled all 
their belongings, yet never lost the 
power of charming and deceiving. 
It is indeed quite a common char- 
acter in fiction. But there is some- 
thing in the Master’s charm which 
is original, as is his depravity. 
It deceives nobody, for he becomes 
odious and the most intolerable of 
burdens even to the father who 
spoilt him, and the woman who 
loved him ; but, on the other hand, 
the good Mackellar, who detests 
him cordially, finds a variety and 
companionableness in the fellow- 
traveller whom he is forced to 
accompany which almost makes 
up to him for the horror of a 
wintry voyage. This paradox has 
in it a strange humanity which 
raises it infinitely above the usual 
haunting spectre of the wicked son. 

We are compelled to doubt, how- 
ever, whether anything so odious 
as the Master could have retained 
in his downfall and deterioration 
any such reality of original bright- 
ness—and this not by an effort or 
for a purpose of evil: for he capti- 
vates Mackellar when ‘it is entirely 
useless to do so, not with the ob- 
ject of making a tool of him, but 
in mere—to use such a word—wan- 
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tonness of good-nature and pleasure 
in pleasing. ‘“ You could not 
have been so bad a man if you 
had not had all the machinery of 
a good one,” says Ephraim, not 
with Mr Stevenson’s usual fel- 
icity of phrase; but the mixture 
_of this curious fascination and 
* of a strain of never quite extir- 
pated nobleness in what is, taking 
it altogether, the most odious char- 
acter in modern fiction, is one of 
the most remarkable conceptions 
of a ruined angel which has ever 
been given to the world. 

Henry, the good brother, is 
scarcely less remarkable in his 
way, though he is less attractive. 
He is, to start with, “a good 
solid lad,” without the qualities of 
the elder son, the family backbone 
and stand-by, sacrificing everything 
to keep up its credit and save its 
honour, but so self-restrained ir 
his Scotch dowrness, and s0 little 
apt to show his better side, that 
not even those who are most deep- 
ly indebted to him recognise his 
worth ; and no one, indeed, except 
the clear-sighted steward, fully 
understands either the noble in- 
tegrity and generosity of his char- 
acter, or the sufferings which he 
bears so uncomplainingly. We 
think Mr Stevenson errs in making 
Henry so completely misunder- 
stood. He despises the commonalty 
too much to give them a chance 
of showing how the race, sooner 
or later, always does recognise 
a good man. We cannot think 
it is possible that an upright 
and honourable person, however 
dour, could have completely escaped 
the perceptions of his neighbours, 
and remained through all the years 
of his manhood, the victim of a 
general misconception. Henry is, 
indeed, unspeakably Jour, He is 
magnanimous in every act, but in 
feeling never relents, always re- 
garding his brother with remorse- 
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less antipathy. The shock of dis- _ 


appointment which is his only 
feeling when he ascertains that he 
has not killed him in the wild, 
sudden duel which takes place 
between them in the dark shrub- 
bery in the dead of night, by the 
light of two candles which flare 
on steadily over the ghastly scene, 
the pool of blood, the fallen 
body—is utterly «unlike anything 
which we remember in fiction. It 
may be true to nature in such 
exceptional circuinstances, though 
stubborn prejudice insists in our 
bosom that he should have been 
in some degree relieved as well as 
disappointed by his failure. Hatred, 
however, grows between the two 
by every meeting, along with, on 
the side of the innocent, a certain 
horror of belief in the wicked 
Master as in a man who walks 
the world protected by his infamy, 
—a man whom nothing can kill, 
in diabolical armour, sustained 
by all the powers of darkness. 
Henry’s deterioration under this 
fixed idea, the madness produced 
in him by his brother’s persecution, 
the horrible way in which his 
imagination and every thought are 
chained to the movements of his 
enemy, is deeply tragic, though so 
painful that we would fain struggle 
against it, and declare it to be 
impossible and untrue. In this 
respect Mr Stevenson must bear 
the brunt of his own singular 
tragical power,---for our heart re- 
volts at the remorseless purpose 
which enfolds the good man in a 
web of such despair. The two 
brothers are thus brought at the 
end of their protracted struggle 
almost to an equality in guilt as 
well as misery, for it is Hunry 
who at last in his madness hires 
the villanous crew who drive his 
brother vo desperation; and they 
die together in a supreme horror, 
in the intense and unyielding 
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hatred which unites them like 
love. 

Ephraim Mackellar the steward, 
the excellent, scrupulous, timid, 
all-observant, and all-understand- 
ing retainer, is so good and so true 
that we almost regret the absorb- 
ing interest which makes it well- 
nigh impossible to do justice to 
him, And we observe that there 
are some critics who give a high 
place to the Irishman, the Cheva- 
lier Burke, who interposes a chap- 
ter or two of his experiences to 
clear up points on which Mackellar 
could not be informed, and whose 
description of the pirate and the 
horrible scenes on board is ad- 
mirably effective ; but these are 
usually critics who cannot dis- 
abuse themselves of the idea that 
Mr Stevenson’s book must be a 
book more or less for boys. We 
trust that this sombre tragedy 
will for ever do away with that 
delusion, It is very strong meat 
for men,—too strong, wwe fear, for 
many gentle readers to whom its 
almost unbroken gloom, and the 
struggle of these spirits in pain 
from the first word to the last of 
their story, will prove a reversal of 
all they look for in fiction—the 
soothing, the repose, the mild ex- 
citement, the happy end. Here 
all is uncompromising, tragic, and 
terrible, a deadly struggle all 
through, ending in a scene which 
for impressive horror has few 
equals in anything we know. Mr 
Stevenson scarcely unbends enough 
to permit his fascinated reader 
here and there a laugh. Humour 
is subdued, and fun is not in this 
winter’s tale. He does not intend 
to cheer our hearts, but to congeal 
our blood. And we can well con- 
ceive that to a young reader, who 
has perhaps a long and ghostly 
corridor to traverse with his candle 


ere he (or she) gets to bed, after 
that last vision of the Master’s 
waxen countenance with the week’s 
beard’ which has grown in his 
living grave, there will be awful 
possibilities of that face gleaming 
out upon him as he goes, from the 
next dark corner, which will add 
to the story a fearful delight. 

We must add that the Scotch of 
Mr Ephraim Mackellar is a plea- 
sure to hear. With scarcely an 
apostrophe from beginning to end, 
with no broken dialect or words 
estropiés, the purity of a grave and 
dignified language which is Eng- 
lish with a difference, has never 
been more admirably exemplified. 
The writer never for a moment 
loses his nationality ; but it is not 
by letters cut off, or apostrophes 
added, that he makes it visible. 
The construction, the flavour of 
his language, the individuality of 
idiom and form, are infinitely 
more characteristic than any 
amount of eccentric spelling or 
provincial broken words. 


It is cruel, we feel, to place a 
slight little book,} which is yet a 
nice little book, and worthy a 
pleasant glance, by the side of 
one which in its way is great, and 
may, for anything we know, count 
among the classics of the nine- 
teenth century. It would be rash 
for a contemporary to come to any 
such conclusion arbitrarily, seeing 
the amazing mistakes which are 
made in that way, and how little 
we can foretell what will be the 
results of the winnowing process 
which Time carries on for the 
benefit of Posterity, to speak in 
the dignified manner and with the 
capital letters due to such a sub- 
ject. The ‘Irish Oousin,’ we may 
be sure, will fall through the sieve, 
and will not descend, save perhaps 
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upon a dusty back-shelf. out of 
sight save to the curious inquirer. 
But it is in the meantime a plea- 
sant specimen of that most univer- 
sal form of fiction which is always 
more or less popular. in which the 
chief figure is a young lady of 
great personal attractions. as the 
newspapers say, and with whom 
every wnale person who encounters 
her falls more or less in love. We 
are told. on all sides. that the most 
captivating young ladies no longer 
find those openings into matri- 
monial life + 4kich once every girl 
in her teens. according to the 
testimony of the romancists. had 
by the score ; but statistics of this 
kind, or even the evident fact that 
many of the most charming of girls 
do not marry, makes no difference 
to the novelist. who rarely leaves 
his heroine with less than two or 
three strings to her bow. Miss 
Theodora Sarsfield comes over in 
the Alaska from America to Ire- 
land in the first volume of this 
story. But she is not American, 
though born and bréd in a country 
which generally shapes in a very 
remarkable way the character of 
its natives—nor is she [rish, 
though she finds in Jreland the 
true home to which her affections 
and inclinations respond. She is 
the daughter of a runaway Irish- 
man of good family, and of a lady 
of Scotch extraction, and has not 
derived even the faintest flavour 
of her adopted country from the 
circumstances of her birth—nor is 
she, as we night imagine, an un- 
provided orphan, thrown by ne- 
cessity upou the uncle and cousin 
at home whom she has never 
seen, but a thoroughly independent 
young lady, brought to Ireland 
by curiosity and by an instinct 
of kiuship, in a way perhaps not 
quite usual to an unprotected 
stranger in a house without a 
inistress, © The peculiarity of tho 
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book, however, is that though sup- 
posed to be a picture of [reland in 
the present day, there isnot a word 
of politics from beginning to end, 
and the events of the story might 
be going on in Somersetshire or 
the Isle of Wight, or any other 
peacefullest place. instead of in 
the most agitated part of an 
agitated country, in which land- 
lords, however friendly and patri- 
otic, are generically considered the 
enemies of the soil, and of all who 
dwell upon it, Lt rather impairs 
our confidence in Miss Theo’s 
picture, that she never sees or 
comes in contact with, or ap- 
parently has the smallest concep- 
tion of the existence of, these 
differences ; while at the same time 
it is a wonderful relief to find a 
book about Ireland, full of the 
damp and dazzle of the true Irish 
landscape, and the natural dirt, 
disorder, and bonhomie which we 
have been taught to associate with 
that much-discussed country, with- 
out any agrarian outrages or poli- 
tical hatreds. The Irish cousin 
himself who gives his name to the 
book is an excellent type of a young 
Irish squire, if we could believe 
nowadays in the existence of such 
a one, untouched by the difficulties 
of his country, and indeed uncon- 
scious of them, living the easy 
life which, even in the far-past 
days of Miss Edgeworth, had 
already its dark shadows of which 
no one could be unaware. We re- 
member to have seen a similar 
experiment tried by a writer of 
whom we are all proud in Scot- 
land, the accomplished and brilliant 
Shirley, in a fanciful and poetic 
tale of his, the scene of which we 
could not doubt was laid in Scot- 
land, though the circumstances 
and surroundings, including rectors 
and bishops, if we recollect rightly, 
were bewilderingly English. 

It-is something even more than 
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this, however. which confuses Miss» 


Sarsfield’s narrative—for the cir- 
cumstances are [rish enough: the 
peasant’s cottage and the rural 
ball are full of refreshing local 
colour ; and the hero, with the un- 
derlying tragic thread in his light- 
hearted character, and the sudden 
fling of resolution which plunges 
him in a moment out of one life 
into another, is full of admirable 
characterisation. Would that it 
were but real, that pleasaut back- 
ground in which no tuults are, 
where the tenants are full of respect 
for Willy's “invincible shrewd- 
ness” and good-hunour, where 
Captain Moonlight has never been 
heard of, and where all is kindly 
neighbourship and friendliness ! 
But it is confusing: there is 
“church” to go to, where the clergy- 
man’s daughter plays the organ, 
and the county families meet, but 
not a glimpse of chapel with its 
throngiug congregatiou and its 
dreaded bell. And this in County 
Cork! The hunt, however, with 
all its humours,—the master, who 
has “a beastly trick of slipping 
away with his hounds directly they 
find, and making fools of the whole 
field, leaving them the wrong side 
of the covert,” and who, indeed, 
seems to combine the offices of 


‘ master and huntsman in his own 


person ; che spectators who come 
out to see the meet ; the very dogs, 
which are not as other dogs; the 
wild career over bog and mire, 
“an indefinite period of delirious 
happiness” to the young lady who 
describes it,—is original enough to 
make us forgive many elisious, 
And so is the ball, where the 
guests wander over all the house 
to find quiet corners in which they 
can make proposals, where the 
dancers risk the equilibrium of 
their partners in order “to bump 
Katie” with whom a scrimmage 
of flirtation is being carried on, 


aud where the hostess has a bottle 
of champagne put into each of the 
departing carriages to keep hier 
guests merry ou their homeward 
way. The Sweeneys’ cottage, too, 
With its dirt and plenty, the old 
mau siuokiug by the fire, the child- 
ren gazing from the recess at the 
bottom of the bed, the hens turned 
out for the moment, and the calf 
dismissed with a good-humoured 
slap im order to leave room for the 
visitors, has all the air. of reality. 
Aud here is a picture of admirable 
colour aud truth :— ' 


“T got up quickly to yo howe, aud 
as I turned I saw a string of three or 
four Loats heading for the little strand 
at the foot of the cliff, just below 
where T waa standing. ey were 
the crimbrous row- boats generally 
used for carrying tuwf, and came 
heavily on through the bright rest- 
less water, loaded as well as I could 
see with men and women. The 
pounding aud creaking of the clumsy 
oars in the rowlocks grew louder : 
I was sooun.able to make out that 
the ary | dark object, round which 
several hgures were clustered in the 
leading Loat, was a coftin, and T now 
remembered Willy’s having told me 
that this little cove was called Tra- 
ua-imorruf—the siraud of the dead— 
from the fact that it was the land- 
ing- place for such funerals as came 
by boat to the old burying’ - place. 

e peuple were quite silent as the 
boats advanced slowly to the shore ; 
but directly the keel of the first 
tonched on the shingle, the women 
in the others raised a sustained pene- 
trating wail, which vibrated in the 
suuuy air, aud made me shiver in 
involuntary sympathy. I thought I 
had ori, Pons: so terrible a cry. I 
had been often told of the Trish cus- 
tum of ‘keening’ at funerals, but I 
Wan uot prepared for anything so 
barbaric aud so despairing. It broke 
out with increased volume and in- 
teuxity while the coffin was being 
lifted fiom the boat and was gs | 
carrie] up the steep path in the cli 
the women clapping their hands and 
Leating their breasts, their chant 
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rising and swelling like the howl of 
the wind on a wild night. The mall 
procession halted at the top of the 
cliff, and anotber set of bearers took 
the coffin and carried it with stag- 
gering steps across the irregular 
mounds of the churchyard to where 
behind the ruined chapel I now no- 
’ ticed for the tirst time anu open grave. 
The dark crowd closed in ronnd it,and 
after a few stifled sobs and exclama- 
tions, I heard nothing but the shovel- 
ling of the earth upon the coftin. It 
was soon over. The throng of heav- 
ily cloaked women and frieze-coated 
men opened out, and I saw the long 
of brown earth, with a couple 
of women and a man kneeling beside 
it. The rest, for the most part, made 
their way down the cliff to the strand, 
from which a clatter of conversation 
soon ascended. About half-a-dozen 
of the women, however, remained 
behind : each sought out some special 
grave, and kneeling there, began to 
tell their beads, and pray with seem- 
ingly deep devotion.” 
This scene is wonderfully pictur- 
esque ancl impressive in the studied 
moderation of the telling. The 
landscape behind had already been 
given in many simple but effective 
touches; “and the bright reaches 
of sea” that “ quivered and dazzled 
in my eyes as the tears gathered 
and fell,” adds a horizon worthy of 
the picture. 

The inevitable story, however, of 
the gloomy uncle who has wronged 
Theo’s father and herself, and the 
altogether inexplicable figure of 
the madwoman, whose connection 
with the business we feel it quite 
hopeless to attempt to understand, 
are theatrical and fictitious, and 
quite without effect. But the 
catastrophe of Willy —his disap- 
pointed love, his wild struggle 
against a fate which we are not per- 
mitted to understand, his sudden 
plunge into darkness, and the wild 
storm which fills up with a violent 
and dismal drama of the elements 
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the time of his absence—is full of 
pathos and power. 


The other works of fiction which 
come to us at this season have 
already discounted something of 
their effect in serial production, 
which is apt to make the reader 
feel that the book which can only 
come under the critic’s hands as a 
whole is scarcely so novel to him- 
self as it ought to be—that is, if 
he is a reader of serials, and does 
not possess that literary fortitude 
which keeps the very virtuous from 
beginning » story until he can 
consume it in its complete state. 
For our own part, we are not of 
this lofty kind. We love our 
magazines, our bits of fiction, the 
pleasant anticipation which comes 
with the beginning of every month, 
or rather—according to the fan- 
tastic fashion now current which 
gives us Christmas books in No- 
vember — with the end of the 
month, of a new instalment. Half 
a loaf, or evem a tenth part, a 
slice of imaginative sustenance, 
is much better than no bread ; and 
to hear periodically how many of 
our most agreeable friends are get- 
ting on, is as good as a (very) ex- 
tended correspondence in which 
everybody should tell us all about 
themselves, keeping back no se- 
crets. We know one admirable 
reader, a man too, and a busy one 
—fair be his: lot !—,who confesses 
to having eighteen stories in pro- 
gress, which makes the course of 
the months a real happiness. In 
this way we have for some time 
been held agasp upon the lips of 
Mr Clark Russell,! in the tale 


‘which has now fallen, with all its 


possibilities, into the gulf of the 
probable and disappeared from our 
sight, with a commonplace mar- 
riage and settlement as its inevit- 
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able end. We have had many 
good things from that gentleman, 
but nothing, we think, better than 
‘Marooned.’ It is perhaps a draw- 
back to such tales that the lady 
at least, who is introduced at-once 
to us as one foredoomed to go 
through every sort of dreadful 
adventure, and to come out the 
brighter for every trial, must be 
by this fact made of finer and 
more superlative material than we 
are used to in common life. She 
must be more brave, patient; full 
of resource, and, in general, up to 
everything, than it is alinost pos- 
sible to expect from a young wo- 
man probably trained simply +o 
the ordinary conditions of life. 
And ordinary good-looks will not 
do either in such emergencies as 
she has to go through. A girl who 
was no more than prelty would 
get coarse in complexion, and drag- 
gled in appearance, were she ex- 
posed to all the roughnesses of ,the- 
sea—so that she must have un- 
usual beauty in order to triumph 
over the exposure and privation 
to which she is destined. This 
naturally limits the class from 
which the ‘novelist has to choose. 
As for ber companion, as he is in 
Mr Olark Russell’s hands always 
the narrator as wel] as the hero, 
he is able to keep himself down, 
and represent himself as not heroic 
at all, but only doing his best to 
make the circumstances endurable, 
after the established fashion of 
self-subdual common to English- 
men. But though there is always 
interest enough in these two per- 
sons to keep us in a proper excite- 
ment as to how they are to get out 
of their troubles, it is an interest 
of incident and not character 
which this author provides for us, 
The predestined victims start for 
Rio Janeiro, whither the lady is 
going to join and marry her fiancé, 
who is the cousin of the hero, and 


[Nov. 


specially intrusted by him with 
the care of his future wife—in a 
wretched vessel, under an ignorant 
and drunken captain. who soon 
gets into terrible trouble with the 
crew, and treats his passengers 
with the most brutal insolence, 
The hero Musgrave is, it need 
scarcely be said, himself a sailor, 
and quite capable of judging of 
the incapacity of the skipper. Af- 
fairs get worse and worse, until 
they end in mutiny and murder, 
When the dreadful’ old captain has 
been thus disposed of, the muti- 
neers have no alternative but to 
throw themselves upon the skill of 
Musgrave, whom they direct to 
steer them to the nearest land, 
and to tell them when they are 
within twenty-four hours, as he 
calculates, of their destination, 
The recurrence of this ominous 
stipulation does not frighten the 
story-teller so much as it does the 
reader, who, guided ly the title of 
the tale, knows what it means, 
and is accordingly quite prepared 
for it when the pair in whose fate 
he has become by this time warmly 
interested are set ashore upon a 
desolate island, and remorselessly 
left there, without even a boat or 
any means of communicating their 


dismal position or escaping from it. - 


The extraordinary horror of 
this position is most graphically 
told, and it is heightened by 
certain most mysterious and in- 
explicable circumstances which 
make the first few days on the 
island like a nightmare. The epi- 
sode ‘of the bell which suddenly 
rings out in the silence of the night 
and the solitude, within that awful 
ring of sea, is one of the most 
effective we remember, and curdles 
the blood, though the explanation 
strikes us as too easy, and not 
sufficient for the tremendous sen- 
sational effect of the incident. We 
remember us inevitably of another 
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couple upon a desert island as we 
come to this part of the story ; but 
though Mr Clark Russell is not 
the magician Mr Oharles Reade 
was, and has none of the delightful 
humour with which that great 
writer set forth the inventive 
genius and endless resource and 
Admirable Crichtonism of Robert 
Hazel, yet the island in which 
Musgrave and Miss Grant find 
themselves iswtill capable of hold- 
ing its own even in the face of 
that delightful solitude. The 
present pair find no delight at all 
in their hermitage. It is horrible 
to them ; and though by this time 
our new hero is quite as much in 
love with his companion as poor 
Hazel was, he does not apparently 
feel that a desert island with her 
might be paradise, as Hazel does. 
On the other hand, while the Helen 
of ‘ Foul Play’ became uneasy and 
terrified when she realised her 
position alone with the man who 
had saved her, Miss Grant enter- 
tains no such unworthy sentiment, 
and is more of a comrade and less 
of a dependant than Helen was, so 
that there is something to be said 
on both sides. There is a great 
deal that is very fine and striking 
in this terrible experience of the 
seas, in the awful loneliness that 
surrounds that speck of vegetation 
in the midst of the pathless waste 
of waters, in' the darkness that 
closes over them, chilling their 
very souls, and all the aspects of 
sky and changes of light which Mr 
Clark Russell is so well accustomed 
to manipulate, and which serve 
his purpose so well. These are 
not matters into which the critic 
can enter as into those. correspond- 
ing lights and shadows which affect 
the inner world and form the 
moral horizon. It is much to say 
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that those pictures of sea and sky, 
though continually repeated, will 
seldom if ever weary the reader 
who is not in too hot haste for the 
next event. We confess to have 
been ourselves on several occasions 
moved by this impatience, and to 
have postponed the landscape to 
the narrative, which is often ex- 
tremely thrilling and full of forc- 
ible situations. We observe, how- 
ever, that no modern writer will 
be contented with a desolate island 
pur et simple like that of Robin- 
son Crusoe. In ‘Foul Play,’ Mr 
Hazel’s island was crammed with 
all the wonders of Bond Street, in 
addition to its other qualities, 
sealskin coats and pearl necklaces, 
besides the unlimited amount of 
comforts and luxuries which could 
be conjured from its productions. 
Mr Olark Russell finds in like 
manner a pirate’s nest upon his 
isle, in which he and his companion 
can be housed in comparative com- 
fort. It is wonderful how many 
good things lie thus hidden, for 
those who can find them, in the 
farthest wilds of the sea. It 
so happens that another tale! of 
the same kind, which looks some- 
thing like a study for the larger 
picture, is published by the same 
author at the same time, affording 
a curious comparison between art 
condensed and art diffuse—much, 
we think, to the advantage of the 
former. We know few sea-scenes 
more striking than that in which 
Jenny Harlowe is introduced to the 
reader. As the ship is proceed- 
ing tranquilly on her voyage, the 
look-out man, or other nautical 
sentinel, announces the sound as 
of a woman singing which he 
hears coming from the sea. He 
is laughed at or thought mad for 
such an extravagant notion, until 
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both the captain and his (usual) 
sailor passenger hear the same 
wonderful sound, and presently 
there drifts into sight a boat in 
which, i in actual fact. sits a woman 
singing, a dead sailor lying in the 
boat at her feet, and the wretched 
little craft drifting unguided over 
the great sea. The little tragedy 
that follows is at once terrible and 
touching, though nothing in it 
equals, perhaps, this weird and 
startling beginning. It is a wel- 
come change when the many hair- 
breadth escapes are diversified by 
a darker strain of occurrences from 
which there is no escape. The 
happy ending is always indeed the 
difficult matter in such narratives 
of adventure: when the sea be- 
comes calm, and the barque sails 
on an even keel, we prefer to take 
an abrupt leave of the fortunate 
couple. It was not, we feel, in order 
to see them sail placidly home, even 
when the way is beguiled by the 
finest of sunsets, that we set out on 
this voyage. A day or two of 
tranquillity is quite enough—the 
storm is the object of their being. 
But we are always glad to meet 
Mr Olark Russell; and the fre- 
flection that there are still endless 
hurricanes, mutinies, tornadoes, 
wild encounters, and unlooked-for 
deliverances to be met with at sea, 
gives zest to the meeting. May 
his invention never fail ! 


It is our own strong conviction, 
matured by much study and ex- 
perience, that there are_no really 
nice people in the world who do 
not love dogs. We lift our eyes 
from our book, and what so kindly 
and so comfortable, so pleasantly 
enhancive of the glow of the bright 
firelight and playful flame, as that 
delightful ball of warm dark-grey 
fur coiled up upon the hearth, 
which at the faintest sound from 


ast 


without, or the merest breath 


from our lips that can be construed 
by a doggish imagination into a 
call, will prick out into two eager 
ears, and undulate with a waving 
tail, and light up with eyes of 
which any beauty might be proud, 
proclaiming himself, in that instan- 
taneous awaking for our pleasure 
or service, no mere coil of fur, but 
Tory, son of many honest fathers, 
our friend, our slave, devoted to 
our every capric.. How much 
brighter for his presence is the 
solitude even of the Old Saloon! 
The friendly familiar creature, so 
quick to understand, so easy to 
please, so wistful to follow every 
indication of our will, adds warmth 
and @ kindly charm to the cheer- 
ful hearth where he basks in the 
wintry sunshine of the fire. And 
what a welcome apparition is 
this, when the door opens and 
in stalks with stately pace, head 
up, and waving tail erect, meet- 
ing you with honest genial gaze, 
Gten, returning from his walks 
abroad, out beautiful sable collie, 
most cherished of gifts, whose 
native highborn politeness forbids 
him to neglect any: stranger, and 
whose assurance that the visitor is 
welcome is given from the depths 
of his kind heart. One day this 
fine gentleman of the moors trav- 
elling with us, withdrew under 
the seat of the railway-carriage for 
temporary. repose ; but seeing thet 
some new passengers came in at o 
junction, and that apparently his 
master did not fulfil the usual 
punctilios of politeness by bidding 
them welcome, no-sooner had the 
train gone on again than forth 
came Glen, with suave and smiling 
countenance, and superb feathery 
tail in genial motion, to offer a 
courteous paw first to the lady of 
the party, then to her male com- 
panions, One of these reading his 
paper did not notice the offered 
paw—upon which the Friend of 
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Man withdrew, not offended. with 
a dignified indulgence of the per- 
haps inferior breeding of the 
stranger; but seeing on further 
contemplation that it was an in- 
advertence, approached again when 
the paper was laid aside, and re- 
peated the courteous action, not 
willing to leave any one out. 
From these indications of a fond 


. garrulity in respect to our dogs, 


which even the ‘ Spectator,’ a little 
weakheaded in this particular, 
could scarcely surpass, it may be 
divined that we welcome with en- 
thusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty little 
book,! which is all about dogs, 
though in an t somewhat 
different from that familiar one 
in which to ourselves they most 
shine, Dogs as seen by the poets, 
especially by the largest and 
most widely extended circle of 
poets from Homer down to Mr G. 
R. Sims, is on the whole less at- 
tractive to us than the familiar 
anecdotes, sometimes so marvel- 
lous, of our dear ‘Spectator.’ Yet 
our hearts have swelled over Ar- 
gos, and our eyes wept salt tears for 
Gelert, since ever we can remem- 
ber anything ; and it is an ingeni- 
ous idea to collect the testimony 
of the Seers—those who among 
men are credited with the clearest 
gift of divination—in favour of 
that dumb companion whose in- 
stinctive sympathy and wonderful 
perception of human feeling throws 
a certain halo of poetry over the 
nieanest cur. Nothing in the lower 
creation, and few in the higher, 
pities, sympathises, divines like 
your dog. You cannot hide your 
trouble from that humble observer, 
or cheat him with a fictitious 
smile. He may be taken in by 
extravagance, and believe for a 
moment that a child’s anguish is 
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irremediable. or that a mere fit 
of the blue-devils means despair, 
taking you at your word; but he 
will not be deceived by your 
pretences at gaiety when you are 
unhappy. He is himself in this 
wistful way the poet of the animal 
creation. “The Poet,” says Miss 
Cobbe, “is named the Oreator, 
but is he not surely much more 
the Perceiver?” She does not add, 
but will forgive us, we are sure, if 
we add for her, that the dog, too, 
in his dumb way, is a Perceiver, 
and that of the keenest yet most 
tender kind. 

Miss Cobbe pursues her subject, 
as has been said, into far-distant 
regions, where we will not attempt 
to follow her—into Egypt (she 
allows at second-hand), where she 
finds great comfort in the images 
of dogs accompanying the king, 
and already so advanced in human 
favour and understanding that they 
are distinguished by names so far 
back as 3800 B.c. But have we not 
heard of an Egyptian god which had 
the face of a dog, a still higher ex- 
ample? In Persia, also, she finds 
the same traces of the dog up to 
the earliest antiquity ; and in par- 
ticular the record of a pretty com- 
punction, which we never seem to 
have heard before, in respect to: 
the feelings of the dog “ not eating 
near eating people, and watching 
good things, none of which it re- 
ceives,” which brings in a certain 
remorsefulness to our recollection 
of the perpetual penance thus in- 
flicted upon our favourites. (¥V.B. 
—Tory and Glen observe the chil- 
dren’s rule, and rise from their cor- 
ners at dessert to receive their 
respective biscuits with the most 
unerring perception of the moment 
at which their licence begins.) In 
India Miss Cobbe finds a legend 
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delightful to her soul, in which 
the great hero refuses to accept 
bliss and a share in paradise with 
the gods at the price of abandon- 
ing his dog. He cannot leave the 
creature that trusts in him. 


** There be four sins, O Sakra! grievous 
sins: 

The first is making suppliants despair, 

The second is to slay a nuriing wife, 

The third is spoiling Brahman’s goods 
by force, 

The fourth is injuring an ancient 
friend ; 

These four I deem but equal to one 


sin 

If one, in coming forth from woe to 
weal, 

Abandon any meanest comrade there.” 


This generous doctrine could not 
be carried further; and it is re- 
warded with the highest seat among 
the gods. It is grievous to find, 
however, that in the Bible there is 
no such noble place allotted to the 
dog. The wild Eastern scavenger 
of the streets, no man’s property, 
the howling prowler intent on gar- 
bage, seems the only manifestation 
of the race familiar to the Jew. 
“Ts thy servant a dog?” no more 
contemptuous and revolting simile 
to be thought of. We allow that 
this is a trial to the dog-lover. 
We need not, however, follow Miss 
Cobbe through all he? researches. 
They are just a trifle too grave. 
She takes her dog too seriously, 
an] does not feel the quaintness of 
his humours so much as his wist- 
ful devotion, the mystery of that 
watchful] seriousness with which he 
studies his master’s looks. It is 
torribly trying, also, that Shake 
speare has so little about dogs 
(though we cannot think ro badly of 
poor “Crab” as Miss Cobbe does), 
and was apparently no friend to 
them. But it must have been » 
true satisfaction to our author to 
find him condemning and abl-or 
Ting vivisection, as (with a diifur 
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ence) she herself does, We must, 
however, join action entirely with 
Miss Cobbe in certain remarks 
which, apropos of Milton’s still 
more marked silence on the sub- 
ject, she permits herself to indulge 
in, in respect to our venerated first 
parents. “ Perhaps,” she says, with 
unexpected flippancy, “it was the 
unfortunate fact that Adam had 
not yet met with and appropriated 
a dog which made him so desirous 
of a wife! Had he only been con- 
tented with a faithful mastiff or 
intelligent collie (creatures who 
would never have partaken of the 
fatal apple, or lured him to do the 
like), what a different history would 
have been that of this planet! But 
1 must forbear to dwell on the 
vision of paradise which opens to 
the eye of fancy—with a good dog 
and without a bad wonian!” Now, 
Miss Cobbe should have recollected 
that in the hypothesis she sug- 
gests, none of her poets could ever 
have arisen to sing the praises of 
the dog, and she surely never would 
have been capable of making illus- 
trious the Friend of Man. And if 
she thinks it decorous, or indeed 
decent, to call her great-grand- 
mother names, we don’t do so. Did 
Miss Cobbe never eat anything that 
was bad for her? did she never 
tempt unwary man witb truffles or 
turtle, or a glass of champagne? 
She may perhaps in that case have 
a right to throw a very siaall pebble 
—but to call our ancestress a bad 
woman! No! how dares she do it 
For our part, we are tempted to 
think it would have been a very 
duJl world without that little pec- 
cadillo on the part of Five. 
The chapters upon modern poetry 
are, however, singularly wanting in 
some of the most delightful pas- 
sages on dogs—ounissions which are 
curions in eucb an adorer of the 
kind. Miss Oohbe forgets Cowper s 
delightfullest piccnre of the dog in 
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the snow—the woodman’s dog ac- 
companying his master to work 
on that wintry morning, which 
— so few people care for 
owper nowadays) has certainly 
never been surpassed as a picture. 
The poet has met a woodcutter 
setting out for his day’s work. 


* Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with 


pointed ears 

And tail cropped short, half larcher 
and half cur, 

His dog attends him, Close behind 
his heel 

Now creeps he slow; and now with 


many a frisk 

Wide scampering, snatches up the 
drifted snow 

With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with 
his snout, 


Then shakes his powder’d coat, and 
barks for joy.” 

Delightful little beast! How 
could any lover of dogs leave him 
out? Does not the reader feel 
that he likes the veriest mongrel 
better for his sake? We who are 
used to consort only with the 
highest aristocracy from a doggish 
point of view, feet our intolerance 
and exclusivism rebuked. What 
is blue blood in comparison with 
such life and fun and sympathy ? 
Again, we repeat, Miss Cobbe is 
too serious, She quotes, indeed, 
the story of Beau and the water- 
lily, but not its most character- 
istic verse :— 

‘¢ Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed considerate face, 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case,” 


Is it not this very puzzling, the 
wistful consideration of our anx- 
ious companion as to what we can 
mean, and how he can help us, 
which is at once the most humor 
ous and the most pathetic aspect 
of the dog? He divines our feel- 
ings, but_he cannot divine what we 
want or what we mean in want- 
ing it. And he thinks—how he 
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thinks and puzzles !—successfully 
in Beau’s case, to make it out,— 
one of the most characteristic of 
the many delightful fatuous-wise 
impulses which make us laugh so 
often, and sometimes almost cry. 

And it is unkind of Miss Cobbe, 
while quoting Byron’s epitaph on 
his dog, to remark upon “the 
poetic snarl” which gibes at hu- 
man friendship (has not she herself 
gibed at feminine companionship in 
that uncalled-for hit at Eve !)—to 
ignore the lines still more well 
known— 


‘Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s 
honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home ”— 


which has a pleasant and true sug- 
gestion, and recalls many a whole- 
some recollection, even if it is to 
be found in a not very wholesome 
associatio., And has she forgot- 
ten Burns and the “Twa Dogs,” 
and Dr John Brown’s Rab, which, 
though we ourselves think that 
touching little story rather over- 
rated, is at least more worthy of 
quotation among the poets than 
Professor Blackie’s epitaph in 
Greyfriars’ churchyard. However, 
we love Miss Cobbe too well to in- 
sist upon her omissions ; neither 
will we overshadow the image of 
this pretty book with any refer- 
ence to the miserable subject of 
vivisection, which comes in, hap- 
pily in a very brief way, at the end. 
It is better to forget, in a cheer- 
ful disquisition like this, that there 
is such a horror, and still more, 
that there are plausible (seeming) 
reasons why we must suspend our 
judgment on the subject, and not 
follow our feelings to an absolute 
decision. We are free to confess, 
for our own part, that did but the 
shadow of that abominable lancet 
graze the fur of a friend of ours,— 
but we will not venture to measure 
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the heights of wrath and indigna- 
tion to which we might reach in 
such @ case, 

We hope, however, that in an- 
other edition Miss Oobbe will add 
a little to the modern portion of 
her work, and give us something 
more from the familiar voices, 
which are more potent with us than 
her witnesses from the French and 
German, however well translat- 
ed. Nations which systematically 
muzzle their dogs should only be 
received sparely in testimony to 
the virtues of the friend of man; 
and indeed it is only heroic in- 
stances which these foreign wit- 
nesses dwell upon, and not the 
natural and everyday excellence 
which is most dear to our hearts. 
We can conceive it possible that 
the Chien du Louvre wore a muzzle 
all the time, as did a certain dear 


little friend of our own, a small 


Italian gentleman, Placido by 
name, who could not come out to 
spend a day with admiring friends 
without this diabolical invention 
disturbing his peace of mind. But, 
indeed, we can no longer assert a 
superiority in this respect, consider- 
ing what has lately happened to a 
still smaller visitor of the same 
nation, the sportive and gentle 
Bettino, on whose behalf his affec- 
tionate mistress has had to scour 
the streets and employ all the 
resources of London to get a 
muzzle small enough for his toy 
proportions. These injurious re- 
straints, which give so much dis- 
comfort and avert so little danger, 
are, however, as alien as other 
gyves and fetters to the Eng- 
lish soil, and, we trust, will prove 
but a passing cloud upon the 
happy fortunes of our four-footed 
companions. 


It is perhaps scarcely respectful 
to the grave art of Biography to 


bring in its larger utterances at the 
end of a survey of lighter literary 
work, but this is to be attributed 
to the late commencement of the 
publishing season, and to no disre- 
spect of ours. Forty years ago or 
so the name of Mary Howitt had 
a gentle potency in literature. It 
was a name which awoke pleasant 
associations, especially among the 
young people, for whom in particu- 
lar she wrote. The art of poetry lay 
low, as our American friends say, 
in these days. A great generation 
was just over, and the first notes 
of the new were scarcely as yet 
distinguishable by contemporaries, 
always dull to the differences, from 
the chirpings of an intermediate 
stage. Mrs Hemans, L. E. L., and 
such other mild songsters, were the 
chief authorities we had to com- 
pare the new Quaker lady with; 
and Mary Howitt (perhaps even 
her pleasant name had something 
to do with her popularity) was 
far more fresh and natural, breath- 
ing of the woods and fields, than 
they. We remember little familiar 
poems—or let us call them verses 
—which went straight to the heart 
of a visionary child, although we 
cannot remember the names of 
them, nor could we tell where 
they are tobe found. It is indeed 
a long, long time since those fresh 
and sweet utterances of a delight- 
ful’ simple nature came first into 
hearing. She began to publish 
in the 30’s—nay, still earlier— 
fifty or sixty years ago, though 
she only died the other day; and 
nothing could be more entirely a 
literary life than that which this 
good woman and gentle poet lived 
with her husband, with whose 
name hers was always associated. 
William and Mary Howitt. The 
veterans of to-day will remember 
these names with the freshness 
of early associations abofit them, 
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though but for this Autobigraphy ! 
we should have been disposed to 
say that they had long ago melted 
away out of mortal ken. They 
have, we fear, save in name, 
William Howitt was a conscien- 
tious and persevering book-maker, 
producing in a laudable and work- 
manlike manner meny volumes, 
chiefly about English scenes and 
ways— ‘Book of the Seasons,’ 
‘Homes and Haunts of English 
Poets,’ ‘Rural Life of England,’ and 
so forth ; but we never heard that 
anybody was particularly inter- 
ested in that highly respectable 
man and writer. His wife, how- 
ever, had something more—a mild 
individual note, a gentle inspir- 
ation, such as made the young 
reader especially love her name, 
We cannot remember any individ- 
ual production of hers—the vase is 
shattered, though the scent of the 
roses hangs about it. The present 
writer remembers her in her own 
pleasant friendly person, among the 
coterie: of London literary society 
at a later period, and of the fresh- 
ness and pleasant nature of the 
good mother and unaffected Eng- 
lish matron, among a number of 
somewhat fade’ and small literary 
celebrities to whom their own 
little reputations loomed very 
large, to the awe of the ignorant 
but amusement of other lookers-on. 
Mary Howitt was neither fade nor 
pretentious, but a mild and de- 
lightful human creature, occupied 
with the many cares of the mistress 
of a family, kind, friendly, and 
true. She has been gone for a 
long time from that little stage, 
and the curious postscript of 
life which came out in the 
newspapers a few years ago, 
producing her, an English Quaker 
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born—no purer Anglo-Saxon. mid- 
land-county woman, Nonconfor- 
mist Staffordshire soul — with a 
background of priests and nuns and 
Monsignori, in Rome, as the latest 
convert to the Church of the 
Popes, was as curious an anti- 
climax as could be conceived to 
a life so differently shaped. 

A climax, however, which comes 
at eighty can scarcely be said to 
affect the existence which has usu- 
ally passed beyond mortal cognis- 
ance before that time, and the book 
before us, though much too long, 
presents us in its early part with 
oue of the prettiest idyllic histories 
of “ Friends” and their wonderful 
ways which it is possible to imag- 
ine. The second volume is occu- 
pied with more mundane matters, 
—records of the conception, execu- 
tion, and success of books whose 
very names are now forgotten, 
of sooiéty scarcely ever perhaps 
reaching the most brilliant levels 
or of any historical importance, and 
of life in Germany and Italy, fresh 
enough at the time when they were 
written, but commonplaco now, 
when every holiday traveller has 
given us his impressions upon 
these subjects. It is an error in 
every way to pile up such recolleo- 
tions, sweeping out every corner 
of honest uneventful lives, and 
specially a wrong to the subjects 
whose chronicle gets thus vulgar- 
ised and watered down to nothing. 
But Mary Howitt’s childhood and 
early life in the Quaker house, 
where every sign of emotion was 
repressed, and even the laughter 
of the little daughters silenced, 
is a truly curious and character- 
istic picture. We care little, 
we fear, about the respectable 
ancestral Bothams and their in- 
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volved genealogy. But from the 
time when Anna and Mary ap- 
pear, the demurest little maidens, 
in the plain frocks of which, alas! 
they are ashamed, and bonnets 
that oppress their souls, until 
the time when they marry, and 
are swept into more common ex- 
istence, nothing could he prettier. 
The little doves, to whom almost 
no fluttering of their young wings 
is permitted, who must not even 
chatter about the house, but who 
in the silence think the more, and 
read everything that falls into 
their hands, and whisper poetry 
into each other’s ears, are delight- 
ful. It is not that they are placed 
among altogether uncongenial sur- 
roundings like Maggie Tulliver— 
for there is a bright-faced mother 
in the background who sings them 
old songs by the hour, and is always 
sympathetic, and even the father 
by times unbends. But the ex- 
treme conventionality of sect, 
always more remarkable when it 
is supposed to be a revolt against 
the conventional, is most curious 
and edifying, and tempts us to 
innumerable extracts. The poor 
little girls no doubt suffered much 
under this tyranny; but happily 
such sufferings take a humorous 
aspect even to the sufferers when 
they are long past, and appear in 
perspective through the sunny 
mists of youth. 

We must note at the beginning 
an amusing instance of the new 
light which is thrown upon a 
question by seeing both sides of it. 
Everybody knows how the famous 
Dean of St Patrick made himself 
the idol of his country by the 
Drapier Letters, and by leading 
the agitation against the intro- 
duction of copper coinage in the 
shape of Wood’s halfpence into 
Treland. It is true that most 
historians have come to the con- 
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clusion that Wood’s halfpence were 
highly desirable, and the agitation 
led by the Drapier one as much 
beyond reason, so far as its special 
cause went, as many that have 
succeeded it. But it is highly 
whimsical to find that our Stafford- 
shire quakeress was Wood’s great- 
granddaughter, and that the family 
account of that affair records an 
abiding sense of family wrong and 
injustice. 

“Dean Swift,” says Mrs Howitt, 
“desirous of avenging himself on Sir 
Robert Walpole and the’ Whigs for 
the defeat and disgrace of his great 
patrons Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
availed himself of this opportunity to 
vent his spleen against the new coin- 
age, and inflame the Irish against 
the Ministers who had made the mis- 
take of ordering it without consulting 
the Irish Privy Council and the Lord 
Lieutenant. He audaciously asserted 
that the English were intending to 
enrich a stranger at the expense of the 
whole of Ireland} and anonymously 
issued a series of papers entitled the 
Drapier’s Letters, supposed to be 
written by a poor but independent- 
spirited draper, who did not mean to 
be ruined without a good hearty out- 
ery. He thus worked up the nation 
to the pitch of rebellion.’ 


To hear this outburst of family 
indignation against the great Dean 
at the présent date is a quaint 
example of historical illustration 
very instructive in its way. 
Mary Howitt’s mother, the de- 
scendant of Wood, was “a con- 
vinced Friend ”—that is, a prose- 
lyte— while her father, Samuel 
Botham, was a Friend by birth. 
The silence and sadness of the 
household in her younger days, 
which extended to their nurse- 
maids, was such that the eldest 
child Anna did not even learn to 
talk till she was four years old. 


“In fact, after we could both talk 
being chiefly left to converse together, 
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our ignorance of the true appellations 
for many ordinary sentiments and 
actions compelled us to coin and use 
words of our own. To sneeze was to 
us both akishow—the sound which 
one of our parents must have made in 
sneezing. . . . Our mother must, 
however, have taught us early to 
read, for 1 cannot remember when 
we could not do so; but neither she 
nor our father ever gave or permitted 
us to receive religious tuition. Firmly 
alhering to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of George Fox, that Christ, 
the true inw light, sends to each 
individual interior inspiration as their 
guide of Christian faith ; and that His 
Spirit, being free, does not submit to 
human learning and customs,—they 
aimed to preserve us in unsullied in- 
nocence, consigning us to Him in 
lowly confidence for guidance and 
instruction. So fearful were they of 
interfering with His workings, that 
they did not even teach us the Lord’s 
Prayer. Nor do I remember that 
they ever intimated to us the duty 
of each morning and evening raising 
our hearts in prayer and petition to 
God. Yet they gave us to commit to 
memory Robert Barclay’s ‘Catechism 
and Confession of Faith ’—a coimpila- 
tion of texts applied to the doctrines 
of Friends, and supposed to be fitted 
for the wisest pe argest as well as 
the weakest and lowest capacities ; 
but which left us in the state of the 
perplexed eunuch before Philip in- 
structed him in the Holy Writ.” 


And here is a sketch of the 
meeting-house and services in the 
little town of Uttoxeter, which 
was the children’s first home :— 


“We children went to meeting 
twice on First-day, walking demurely 
hand in hand behind our rents, 
and once on Fifth-day with our 
mother alone, if our father was about 
in the forest or elsewhere surveying. 
These meetings were far from profit- 
able tome. The nearest approach to 
good which I remember in these sea- 
sons of silent worship was the circum- 
stance that the side windows were re- 
flected at times, probably owing to 
the sun’s position, in a large window 
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laced high above the gallery looking 
own the meeting-ho ee. opposite 
to my seat. These windows of Ticht, 
seen through the larger one in the 
sky, as it were, represented to me the 
windows of heaven. It was these, 
or similar ones, I imagined, which 
were opened in heaven when the rain 
poured down for forty days in the 
time of Noah. The sight of these 
beautiful windows was a privilege, I 
believed, granted to me when good. 
“The visits of ministering Friends, 
men or women preachers from a dis- 
tance, and who, as I have said, took 
up their abode at our house, some- 
times for two or three days, always 
produced a little home - excitement. 
A ministering Friend was supposed 
to be brought into such close com- 
munion with the divine squree of life 
and truth, that he or she was per- 
mitted to act as the mouthpiece of 
the Holy Spirit. We children there- . 
fore never lost a certain awe of min- 
istering Friends, believing they were 
aware of the exact state of our souls. 
This was specially the case when their 
mission was what we called ‘ paying 
family visits.’ Then they sat alone 
with each household, dropping into 
silence probably at the end of the 
meal, and pa. it was believed, 
directly to the individual souls of 
those present. Sometimes a noted 
preacher would come with what was 
called ‘a concern to hold a public 
meeting,’ and this was to us children 
quite thrilling, for our father’s fac- 
totum, Thomas Brown, then delivered 
circulars from house to house, ‘re- 
spectfully inviting the inhabitants of 
ttoxeter to attend a religious meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called - Quakers, at the club- 
room of the Red Lion Inn that even- 
ing at such an hour.’ The excite- 
ment was still more increased to us 
by the Red Lion Inn being in a differ- 
ent part of the town from the meet- 
ing-house, for it was only as a matter 
of necessity that we children were 
ever taken through the streets. Our 
world seemed to enlarge itself simply 
by going out in an evening, walking 
through the market-place and the inn- 
yard, and through the inn itself, with 
our eyes wide open and our minds all 
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astir, though meekly following in the 
wake of our father and mother and 
the ministering Friend, male or female. 
Then, too, the sense of importance and 
a when we entered the large 
club-room, with its chandelier and 
side lights all ablaze, and the raised 
bench placed for the occasion, having 
a table in front on which the minister 
might Jay his hat when he rose to 
preach or pray—‘ supplicate’ Friends 
called it; or, if a woman, on which 
she might lay her bonnet, which she 
took off preparatory to rising to ad- 
dress the meeting. . . . On one such 
occasion a curious and rather awkward 
incident took place. The preacher 
was a woman Friend, and concluded 
her discourse by describing the New 
Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which 
should no more say ‘I am sick.’ 
With these words, as if impatient to 
make an end, she sank down into the 
seat behind her. On this one of the 
medical men of the town, who sat in 
the middle of the meeting, and who 
evidently had not been paying much 
attention to the thread of the dis- 
course, sprang up, and leaning for- 
ward in the crowd said, in a profes- 
sional tone—‘ Is tlie lady ill? Can I 
render any assistance ?’” 


The Friends, however, though 
so rebellious to the idea of “hat- 
homage” as marks of social dis- 
tinction, were by no means with- 
out exclusivism of theirown. Mrs 
Howitt relates an instance of this, 
in the disappointment of a school- 
fellow who had formed a strong 
attachment to herself, and dreamed 
nothing less than retiring with her 
to the wilds, like the ladies of 
Llangothlen, to enjoy in solitude 
the happiness of superlative friend- 
ship. But Hannah was ono of a 
family “brought up as Friends, 
but not in membership, and who 
sat, in consequence, on the lower 
benches in the meeting-house,” 
while the Bothams were of those 
who held the highest place, and 
maintained no relations with their 
spiritnal inferiors. ‘“ When, how- 
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ever, we both returned home, and 
I sat with my relations in the 
upper part of the meeting, she 
with hers in the lower, and no 
interchange of the commonest civ- 
ilities even occurred, poor Harnah’s 
illusions were dispelled,” says Mrs 
Howitt, with still a vague con- 
viction of superiority. She adds, 
with evidently unconscious hum- 
our, as if this youthful misadven- 
ture had disenchanted her friend 
for life, “she ended by marrying 
a journeyman butcher ”—no doubt 
a terrible downfall. 

The two little Quaker maids 
thus seriously brought up are, 
however, all the more interesting 
for the austerities that surrounded 
them. They had the solace of 
their mother’s songs and ballads, 
with which she would entertain 
them for hours together, while 
they sat close to her feet, upon 
their stools, and did their needle- 
work or their knitting. When 
stress of circumstances made it 
necessary to send them to a school 
which was not a Friend’s school, 
it was arranged that they shonld 
sit apart from the other girls, to 
escape all possibility of contamin- 
ation; but their hearts began to 
escape early from this bondage. 
When Mary had completed her 
schooling, and emerged into the 
dignity of teacher to her little 
sister, about the age of fifteen or 
so, she found in Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ which she had procured 
for her own private reading, and 
which we could scarcely suppose, 
on the face of it, to be a repository 
of cheerful sentiments, the follow- 
ing heart-cheering line— 

** Tis impious in a good man to be sad,”— 


of which she made at once a copy- 
line for her little pupil. ‘How 
I rejoiced at this,” she says: but 
alas! ‘it fell under my father’s 
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eye, and sorely grieved was he at 
such a sentiment, and extremely 
angry at its promulgator.” Yet 
they seem to have had demure 
little amusements of their own. 
Their dress was a great trouble 
to them, but they indemnified 
themselves in a pretty, gener- 
ous, girlish way by making two 
pretty frocks in the height of the 
fashion for a companion, not a 
Friend, who was poor, and em- 
broidering muslin collars for her, 
such as they dared not wear them- 
selves, in the seclusion of their 
chamber. The balls given in the 
White Hart were a terrible trial ; 
but the white muslin and green 
satin bodice of their friend seemed 
to them elegance itself. Their 
daily solace, however, was in read- 
ing, and in their rambles through 
the woods and fields, for which they 
had unusual facilities, All the 
books they could lay their hands 
on they devoured ; and though the 
number was not very large, the 
scope was wide, ranging from Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon’ and Camden’s 
‘ Britannia ’—which, being far too 
large to be hidden in their pockets, 
as were most of the books they 
borrowed, were thus discovered by 
their mother, and “afforded her 
the same intense pleasure” as 
themselves—to “Lalla Rookh,” of 
which one sister reminds the other 
as follows :— 


“*Dost thou remember of our first 
reading of “ Lalla Rookh”? It was on 
a washing-day, We read and clapped 
our clear starching, read and clapped, 
read and clapped, and read again, and 
all the time our souls were not on this 
earth. Ah, dear Anna, it was either 
being young or being unsurfeited that 

ve such glory to poetry in those 

ays.’” 


The girls were fascinated when 
a young Friend, just about to be 
married, and therefore perhaps 
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more or less emancipated, took out 
of a drawer from between her 
shawls a small volume, and read to 
them ‘The Hermit of Warkworth.’ 
They were ready to drink in with 
enthusiasm any poetic draught. 
Mr Howitt’s narrative is less in- 
teresting than his wife’s, and might 
have been dispensed with, notwith- 
standing the curious lights it also 
throws on “ Friends” and the rules 
of their community. After their 
marriage the pair set themselves, 
with increased facilities and a mut- 
ual sense that self-improvement was 
the sole object of existence, to read 
everything and presently to write 
something—an ambition in which 
both joired. They expanded their 
thoughts, too, with travel, went 
to ‘Scotland, penetrated into the 
Highlands, ascended Ben Lomond, 
and visited Edinburgh. Of the last- 
mentioned place they had nothing 
but rapturous praises to say, though 
it was rather the New Town, with 
its “princely streets,” than the 
more ancient portion of our city 
that attracted them. They ad- 
mired “the beauty and richness 
of the Grecian architecture” of 


‘ the Oollege ; but the Quaker-bride 


had still another romantic admira- 
tion :— ‘ 


“What pleased me most was the 
relics of Mary Queen of Scots, pre- 
served in Holyrood: above all, her 
workbox covered. by embroidery on 
white satin, representing Jacob's 
Dream, the work of her own hands. 
It was impossible to look at the angels 
ascending and descending upon the 
ladder without involuntarily forget- 
ting the mighty space which inter- 
vened since she had deftly traced out 
those‘ figures, and without admiring 
the simple taste and piety demon- 
strated in the choice of the subject.” 

Not long after this innocent 
visit, however, Edinburgh took a 
new interest to Mary Howitt, from 
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the fact that her husband’s ‘ Book 
of the Seasons’—one of their ear- 
liest works— received the great 
honour of extensive notice in the 
‘Noctes.’ It formed the subject 
of a dialogue between North and 
the Shepherd—the greatest com- 
pliment that could be paid to a 
new writer; and in gratitude for 
this probably unexpected distinc- 
tion, the entire passage is printed, 
so that we suddenly find ourselves 
with surprise in face of the larger 
familiar figures whose touch made 
even a simple little book into 
poetry, and threw a vague efful- 
gence as of genius around the 
sturdy, substantial figure of the 
respectable maker of books, who 
thus made his début in the liter- 
ary world. The narrative of the 
married life of the Howitts is not, 
however, so interesting and pleas- 
ant as that of the development of 
the two little Quaker girls. The 
common life, which is not more 
elevated in literary circles, we fear, 
than in any other—although, to 
those who are involved in it, that 
particular phase of existence feels 
no doubt as if it were a very lofty 
and superior life, concerned with 
books and intellectual questions— 
swept up those two gentle, not 
very remarkable, individualities, re- 
ducing into commonplace what the 
demure surroundings of Quaker- 
ism had made to appear remark- 
able. There is something appal- 
ling, too, in the pleased and proud 
record of so many books, all dis- 
appeared out of the ken of man 
as if they had never been, which 
strikes a chill to the heart of the 
critic, if not of the reader. It is 


true that literature is an industry 
like another, especially in these 
days ; and indeed it is a halcyon 
time to look back upon when the 
growing appetite of the undiscrim- 
inating public was content with 
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reading so simple, wholesome, and 
good as that provided for them by 
a writer like William Howitt; 
while it is also comforting to our 
minds to think that a respectable 
income could not be better earned 
or better spent—every condition 
of Grub Street being totally ab- 
sent from a life so well-ordered, 
blameless, and pleasant. Yet when 
all this is said, and when we think 
of the young ambition to make a 
name which sprang up so bravely 
among the Staffordshire fields, and 
of the gentle and composed satis- 
faction in having done so, and in 
ranking among the known and 
accepted leaders of the time, which 
beamed from the mild eyes of this 
good and kind woman, we are 
struck with a sort of compunction, 
a sort of awe, before the vanity 
of things. Dead—as herrings that 
are red, are all those pleasant vol- 
umes. One does not know where 
to lay one’s hands upon them; 
and it is not more than thirty or 
forty years since they were ap- 
pearing annually—occupying the 
advertisement lists, shining fresh 
in red and blue binding upon 
library shelves and booksellers’ 
tables! So departs—we will not 
say the glory, which is too big a 
word, but the practice and ac- 
quaintance of the world. 

The reader who in these days is 
much occupied, as we all know, with 
the transitions of religious feeling, 
will probably find some interest in 
the way in which the Howitts 
drifted out of the enclosure of the 
Friends—from which, indeed, and 
all its associations, they separated 
themselves not without difficulty. 
Their doubts and hesitations, and 
dislike to find themselves altogether 
adrift from what in Scotland are 
called “ordinances,” yet difficulty 
in adopting publicly another form of 
worship, are interesting ; and here 
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is one passage which will come 
home to the bosoms of many good 
people conscious that church-going 
is perhaps not so much a pleasure 
to them as it ought to be, yet very 
reluctant to resign the forms so 
endeared by long habit of their 
lives, 

“ All that ey say of chapel-going 
is true enough. But somehow I felt 
as if this non-observance was becom- 
ing perfect neglect ; for the want of 
form as naturally degenerates into 
neglect as observance can into mere 
form. We say, ‘We will walk out 
with the children into God’s temple, 
and worship there ; and in the even- 
ing we ol ant a beautiful chapter 
in the Gospels, or some other i. 
glorious book. Thus we will make 
the Sunday holy and attractive.’ But 
it is not so, Six times at least out of 
ten some cause or other makes the 
walk commonplace or secular. When 
we come back, either somebody drops 
in, or else ‘Pendennis’ or ‘ David 
Sr, or some other attractive 
book, is read; Charlton falls asleep, 
and so the day is done. Then the 
influence one’s outward example has 
on the servants! To them it appears 
as if worship, so-called, which per- 
haps in them is sincere, has no value 
with us. In this way our good works 
—that is to say, the true worshi 
within us—is not seen of them, a 
so they cannot in us glorify our Father 
which is in heaven. Again, I some- 
times think there are things which 
are approved of God, and which bring 
His blessing, though we may ke apt to 
undervalue them. Of this kind if am 
half inclined to consider these reli- 
gious observances, They have their 
subtle influences.” 


There is much practical sense 
and truth in this, We are not of 
those who believe that Christianity 
is in the least likely to be abol- 
ished, or church-going to cease,— 
the latter, indeed, being very visibly 
contradicted by the crowded con- 
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dition of most churches in which 
either the devotional or intellectual 
(but chiefly the former) necessities 
are attended to with any care or 
intelligence. But there is no doubt 
that there are many, especially 
among what is called the cultured 
classes, to whom sermons are & 
heavy burden, and who are apt to 
fall into a neglect which is scarcely 
intentional. To such this sober 
and moderate argument may not 
be without its weight. The action 
which it justified was that of 
“taking sittings in Dr Sadler’s 
chapel at Hampstead.” That it 
should end in conversion to the 
Church of Rome, and a desire to. 
kiss the Pope’s foot (it was almost. 
painful to Mrs Howitt’s humility 
that he should have given her his 
hand instead, and prevented this), 
is a vagary of human nature which 
we do not pretend to be able to 
understand. 


No book has a better right to 
a place on the table of the “ Old 
Saloon ” than the literary remains 
of the friend whom ‘ Maga’ and 
many more used to gladly hail as 
Tom Stoddart. The sight of his 
honest face in the frontispiece 
carries us back a whole genera- 
tion ; and memories of himself, and 
of the goodly fellowship with 
whom he was wont to consort,— 
Wilson, Hogg, Aytoun, and other 
of ‘Maga’s’ contributors who fol- 
lowed the “gentle craft,”—crowd 
thick and fast upon us. “Man,” 
said Stoddart once to. the late 
Henry Glassford Bell, who had 
inquired what profession he was. 
now pursuing, — “Man, I’m an 
angler ;” and very few are the 
natures that are so framed for: 
extracting from that fascinating: 





1 Angling Songs. 
Stoddart. William Blackwood & Sons. 


By Thomas Tod Stoddart. With a Memoir by Anna M, 
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sport all the manifold pleasures 
that are opened up through it. 
For an angler, to be really an 
angler, must have all the cardinal 
virtues and most of the Christian 
graces. To a patienco exceeding 
that of Job, he must add a prudence 
not inferior to that of the wily 
fish which he designs to capture ; 
temperance, which means a pocket- 
flask of strictly modest capacity ; 
and a fortitude which despises the 
contingencies of wind and weather, 
heat or cold, luck or ill luck. And, 
above all, the true angler must 
have a mind strung in fine unison 
with nature; he must possess in 
a high degree the contemplative 
faculty; he must always be a 
philosopher ; and very often, like 
Izaak Walton, Stoddart, and 
numerous other brothers of the 
bait, he is a poet. The rod is 
the best teacher of the true 
“ Humanities.” 

A laudable desire on the part of 
his daughter to introduce Stod- 
dart’s once well-known ‘ Angling 
Songs’ to the present generation, 
has procured for us a most de- 
lightful memoir of our old friend. 
There is no need to speak of the 
songs themselves, as to which 

ing critics—and no man who 
has not killed a sixteen - pound 
‘salmon has a right to express an 
opinion upon the subject — have 
made up their minds long ago. 
Who but a real angler can justly 
admire the pith and vigour of 
“A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s 
on,” and follow with bated breath 
the struggle, until the “noble fish, 
the thumper,” is securely gaffed, 
and the “other glorious bumper” 
. comes within the range of prac- 
tical politics, Like Izaak, like 
-John Ohalkhill, and all other 
“sey began bps ever and anon 
‘burst into song in praise of his 
cown high calling. 


‘¢ Tt is a manly one and free, 

This pleasant sport of ours , 

Above us is the shady tree, 
And under us the flowers ; 

And in our hand the pliant rod 
Is waving to and fro— 

The salmon lies upon the sod, 
Glittering like the snow, 


We love the angler’s quiet lot, 
His meditative art ; 

The fancies in his hour of thought 
That blossom from his heart. 
All other things we'll cast behind, 

Let busy toil alone, 
And flinging care unto the wind, 
We'll angle, angle on.” 


Let the reader who is anxious 
to form an unbiassed opinion upon 
these songs put the volume in his 
creel when next he visits Tibbie 
Shiels’ or the Crook, and solace his 
fatigues at eventide with Tom 
Stoddart’s strains, and—well we 
know what his opinion will be 
before he has sufficiently made up 
his mind to give utterance to it, 

Miss Stoddart’s memoir is all 
that the story of such a life as her 
father’s ought to be,—unpreten- 
tious, sympathetic, and true to 
the letter. And it is an amusing 
as well as a feeling record, for 
Stoddart’s ways were not always 
as other men’s ways were. As 
might be inferred from his choice 
of a career—no mere whimsical de- 
cision—he was a man little toler. 
ant of conventional restraints. Ho 
lived with Nature, and he shaped 
his life rather by her pattern than 
by the usages of society, and Nature 
was good to him as she so often is 
to her special votaries, In this 
utilitarian age we can imagine 
many reading with a good-hum- 
oured contempt how Stoddart could 
throw away all the chances of gain 
and distinction which the Bar pre- 
~~ and settle down in a remote 

er cottage to the daily occu 
tion of fishing the Tweed and the 
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the quiet unclouded life, of the 
keen pleasures which stream and 
river vied in yielding to him, the 
happy and honoured old age, and 
the gentle ending, we shall read- 
ily acknowledge thai, “ fortunatus 
nimium,” he made no bad bargain 
by the exchange. 

“ Piscator nascitur non fit.” 
Stoddart had good angling blood 
in his veins. Sprung from an old 
Border family, the Stoddarts, who 
were once the Stouthearte, had for 
two generations before Tom suc- 
cessfully wielded the rod; and he 
himself took his first lesson at a 
very early We read with 
amazement of prime trout and sal- 
mon being caught in the Water of 
Leith—now to the angler “acqua 
buia molto pid che persa,” since 
mills have been permitted to pol- 
lute its once limpid stream. By 
his college days he had fished not 
only the streams of the Lothians 
and Fife, but even those of the 
southern parts of Perthshire; and 
in 1828, when he was eighteen years 
of age and a law student in the 
University of Edinburgh, accom- 
panied by <Aytoun and young 
John Wilson, the Professor’s son, 
he made his first appearance 
at St Mary’s Loch and Tibbie 
Shiels’, This visit was destined 
to make the renown of Tibbie’s 
hostelry ; for the reports of the 
young men, coupled with the 
temptation of the Shepherd’s com- 
pany, brought Christopher North 
himself upon the scene the next 
summer, What need for rehears- 
ing the “noctes ceneque deim” 
that ensued in these pages, al- 
though Miss Stoddart’s version of 
them is right pleasant and inter- 
esting? To the readers of ‘Maga’ 
they are a twice-told tale. But we 
cannot forbear repeating Tibbie’s 
opinion of Wilson and Hogg :— 


‘ Angling Songs.’ 
Teviot. But when we read also of 
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“ Talking over old days a few years 
before she died, she said to a lady 
staying there, ‘There was mony a 
ane cam’ here, gentle and simple, but 
I aye l&kit the Cock o’ the North 
best, that was Professor Wilson, ye 
ken, I likit him and Mr Tom Stod- 
dart and Hogg. Eh! but they were 
the callants for drinkin’! Mony’s 
the time, when they were at it, I've 
fried a bit ham and took it to them 
and said, “Yell just tak’. this bit 
ham, gentlemen; maybe it'll sober 
ye;” an’ they wad eat it, and just on to 
the drinkin’ again.’ And then, warm- 
ing to the old associations, she con- 
tinued : ‘ Yon Hogg, the Shepherd, ye 
ken, was an awiu’ fine man. e 
should hae ta’en me, for he cam’ 
coortin’ for years, but he just gaed 
away and took anither.’” 


it has been the privilege of 
shepherds to be faithless since the 
days of Arcadia. Stoddart him- 
self was much more constant, and 
the story of how he wooed and 
won the fair Highland maiden, 
who knew about as little of English 
as he did of Gaelic, in one of his ° 
fishing expeditions in the far north, 
is as pretty and tender a piece of 
romance as one could wish to 
read. 

Two tendencies were striving to 
mould young Stoddart, of which an 
inclination for the professional car- 
eer which had been marked out for 
him was certainly not one. Poetry 
and fishing struggled together to 
enslave him, and it was fortunate 
for him that the latter passion pre- 
vailed. Not that his poetical gifts 
were by any means despicable, as 
the volume before us amply testi- 
fies, but his more sustained efforts 
decidedly belonged to the Spas- 
modic School. That they should 
have a character and energy of 
their own was only to be expected 
from such a man as their author; 
and Wilson, in criticising them, 
was obliged to invent the adjective 
“Tom Stoddartish ” to completely 
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- definetheir character. ‘The Ourse 
of the Dead Sea;” “The Death- 
wake; or, Lunacy: a Necromaunt in 
three Chimeras,” were natural pro- 
ducts of the taste of an era which 
culminated in “ Balder,” and was 
crushed out by “Firmilian.” It 
is only when he is by the river- 
side, with the rod in his hand, that, 
Stoddart’s notes are true and natu 
ral. Once his vocation was made, 
poetry formed the most fitting 
complement and illustration of his 
peaceful, contemplative life. 

After his marriage, Stoddart 
seems to have given up all hopes 
of the bar as a profession; and 
circumstances enabling him” to 
gratify his tastes in the modest 
way peculiarly agreeable to him- 
self, he became an angler, and 
fixed on Kelso as his home and 
the Border streams as his special 
province. His love for his chosen 
field speaks in every line of his 
own description of it:— 


“« The lanesome Tala and the Lyne, 
An’ Manor wi’ its mountain rills, 
An’ Etterick, whose waters twine 
Wi’ Yarrow frae the forest hills ; 
An’ Gala, too, an’ Teviot bright, 
An’ mony a stream o’ playfu’ speed ; 
Their kindred valleys a’ unite 
Amang the braes o’ bonnie Tweed. 


There’s no a hole abune the Crook, 
Nor stane nor gentle swirl aneath, 

Nor drumlie rill nor faery brook, 

That daunders thro’ the flowery heath, 
But ye may fin’ a subtle troot, 

A’ gleamin’ ower wi’ starn an’ bead, 
An’ mony a sawmon sooms about 
Below the bields o’ bonnie Tweed. 


Frae Holylee to Clovenford, 

A chancier bit ye canna hae; 

So gin ye tak’ an angler’s word, 

Ye’d through the whuns an’ ower the 
brae, 

An’ work awa’ wi’ cunnin’ hand 

Yer birzy hackles, black and reid ; 

The saft sough o’ a slender wand 

Is meetest music for the Tweed !” 


In these happy fishing-grounds 
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Stoddart perfected both his know- 
ledge and skill in the “gentle 
craft.” He does not seem to have 
made such enormous. baskets as 
many of his contemporaries enjoy- 
ed—some anglers, like the late Mr 
Russell of the ‘Scotsman,’ seem to 
have the special favour of heaven, 
no matter how, when, or where 
they fish—but he must take rank 
among the first of his profession. 
Miss Stoddart tells us of his taki 
three or four stone of trout from 
the Teviot; but that was with 
salmon-roe, now happily no longer 
a legal bait, Another angler ex- 
pressing ‘admiration at the take, 
Stoddart gaid, ana, if I had not 
been out of bait, I would have 
killed as many more ; and to show 
you something perhaps you never 
saw before, look -here,”—and he 
plunged his hands into the water, 
when the trout gathered reund 
and began actually nibbling et his 
finger-ends! Another time the 
same gentleman saw Mr Stoddart 
between the Old Castle cast and 
Heiton Mill “literally clad with 
salmon and sea trout; his large 
hamper was full, and five or six 
strapped on his rod hanging across 
his shoulder and down his back, 
the perspiration streaming down 
his face and dripping off his beard 
and hair.” We fear the salmon- 
roe had been in requisition agai 
It is, however, fair to add’ that 
Stoddart defended the use of 
salmon-roe on principle, and pre- 
dicted, in consequence of its pro- 
hibition, an enormous increase of 
bull-trout, which, next to the pike, 
is the greatest destroyer of salmon- 
ova and young fry; but the ma- 
jority of anglers will agree that 
the bait is too deadly a one-to be 
allowed to be used indiscrimin- 
ately. But though conforming to 
an evil practice, general at the 
time, Stoddart was a firm oppo- 
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nent of the wanton and wholesale 
destruction of fish that went on 
before the Tweed Fisheries Act 
came in force. He was repeatedly 
examined in favour of the Bill by 
the Parliamentary Commission, 
and his contributions to the press 
upon the subject did much to facil- 
itate the passing of the measure. 
His articles on his favourite 
subjects in the press; his larger 
works, ‘An Angler’s Rambles,’ 
and ‘The Angler’s Companion to 
the Rivers and Lakes of Scot- 
land’—a book whose value has 
not been superseded —together with 
poetising and song-making, happily 
filled up the days that were not 
spent upon the river-side, 

A peaceful, cultured, and joyous 
life amid congenial sports and 
scenery, and with kindred spirits, 
passed its meridian and declined ; 
and he, could no longer wield the 
rod that had been so potent upon 
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both Tweed and Teviot. We must 
give Miss Stoddart’s account of 
the last salmon :— 


“Mr Forrest met my father one 
fine fishing-day, and tempted him down 
to the boat. He was so frail that 
he could only hold his rod for ten 
minutes at a time ; but when, below 
the cauld, he hooked a fish, the old 
familiar shock braced him up, and he 
played the salmon and landed it with 
all his wonted delicacy and certainty. 
He was not able to carry his prize 
home, however—although it did not 
weigh more than eight pounds; but 
Mr Forrest took that trouble for him, 
and saw him safe to Bellevue Cottage. 
He was much pleased, but never fished 
again,” 

The angler’s library is richer by 
a volume which it could have ill 
spared, and the thanks of the craft 
are due to Miss Stoddart for this 
memoir of—to use the fine expres- 
sion of old Izaak—“an excellent 
angler, and now with God.” 
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WHAT THE FRENCH 


Any appreciation of the late 
elections in France must be neces- 
sarily a photographic one—made 
on the moment when the objects 
presented themselves to view, 
and flashed back from the strong 
and immediate impression felt by 
the anonymous multitude. The 
image of what has passed must 
be impersonal, for no single indi- 
vidual has left his mark on events. 
It is tout le monde that is vic- 
torious—and tout le monde alone 
can truly furnish the chronicle of 
what the real effect of the play 
has been which the French nation 
has just acted. In attempting to 


There can be no doubt that the 
‘ Exhibition, in spite of the “Oen- 
tenary,” has saved the Govern- 
ment and the Republic—for the 
spirit of the Exhibition is peace. 

Though the scene of this great 
world-fair has been Paris, and 
though, for a time, Paris has in a 
pecu sense most profited by 
it, the real lesson has been taught 
to Paris by all France, and this 
it is which is so unanswerably 
proved by the elections. 

The genuinely conservative tem- 

rament of provincial Frenchmen 
(of all classes); the underlying 
good sense of all those who work ; 
the immense majority, both in 
numbers and weight, of the lower 
middle class, who are fairly well- 
to-do bread-winners, over the 
two extremes of the idle—those 
idle from wealth, and those who 
are so from poverty and vice—all 
this, and also the timidity and 
happy narrowness of mind of the 
industrious lower bourgeoisie, have 
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ELECTIONS MEAN, 


give an impartial sketch of the 
French elections, I will do my 
best to emit no opinion, and even 
relate no fact that is not con- 
firmed by the testimony of pub- 
licity —of that daily publicity 
which, instantaneously and in. its 
contradictory evidences, is the 
best if not the only reflector of 
the nation’s deeds, the only com- 
mentator on the general aspects 
of the situation. The public press 
is for the moment the sole his- 
torian: it must be listened to, 
and in its infinite contradictions 
(when sincere) is to be found ita 
reliability, its momentary truth. 


combined to bring for the first 
time the resistance of the whole 
country to bear upon the extrava- 
gance, not to say insanity, of Paris. 
In the fact of a general election, 
the various populations of the 
Departments have found a vehicle 
for conveying a proof of moral 
unity; but though a remarkable 
achievement, this is after all but 
the formal manifestation of a latent 
condition of things which has been 
increasing slowly but surely for 
the last ten years, and which the 
relative. wide spread of education 
has contributed to engender. Since 
the last legislative election of 
1885, the development of the grow- 
ing feeling of antagonism between 
the metropolis and the provinces 
has been distinctly noted and 
openly discussed by many of the 
thinkers and writers of France 
and other countries ; and in Italy 
and Germany, above all, may be 
found the printed records of the im- 
portance awarded to the subject. 
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But before recounting the cir- 
cumstances which mark the details 
of French political life, there are 
one or two Grund Jdeen that must 
be established in the public mind, 
or it would be useless to attempt 
to discriminate between what is 
accidental in the contemporary his- 
tory of France, aud what is funda- 
uental, and calculated not only to 
endure but to continuously pro- 
duce other phenomena. 

If we examine dispassionately the 
history of the French nation since 
its transformation or reconstitu- 
tion in 1789, what are the facts 
that cannot be denied, and with- 
out admitting which it would be 
hopeless to attempt to explain 
either the present or the probable 
future? Th» first is, that France 
is absolutely and consistently de- 
mocratic ; and the second, that her 
tendencies are irresistibly republi- 
can. By this is meant, that spite 
of all individual and temporary 
divergences, the essential charac- 
ter of all classes, high or low, has 
been modified. during this century 
—so that even where there still 
exist aristocratic theories and 
opinions, the habits and daily 
practices of life are completely 
altered ; and a duke of 1889 (or 
even of 1850) could not, if he 
would, behave naturally, as would 
have done a@ grand seigneur of 
1780. He would seem to be 
playing a part. Whether we 
like it or not,-we must therefore 
admit that France is a democratic 
country. Next, her republican 
tendencies are amply proved by 
her constant recurrence, after each 
one of her frequent bouleverse- 
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ments, to the republican form of 
government, and each time more 
spontaneously and in fur larger 
numbers, 

If we pass the century in re- 
view, we find the so-called great 
Revolution to have been much 
more a social than a political 
movement; and the strength of 
its democratic principle is attested 
by the determination of the first 
Emperor to develop that principle, 
because, with all his own love of 
show and glitter, and his vanities 
and pretensions, he felt that the 
power of democracy was the one 
thing he dared not attempt to 
oppose. Despotism with “ glory,” 
however, allowed republicanism 
proper but small opportunity to 
expand ; so the imperial idea altered 
itself during sixteen years (from 
1814 to 1830) to the monarchi- 
cal one, which was believed to be 
a constitutional and eke a parlia- 
mentary réyime. But the restored 
monarchy having aimed at aristo- 
cratic government, democracy took 
the alarm and reverted once more 
to the republican theory, and (as 
nearly all the Memoirs of the time 
freely admit) the Revolution of 
1830 was as much a political as 
a social one; democracy again 
aspired to the sovereiguty of the 
“people,”! and the republican 
element felt itself sorely aggrieved 
when, Louis Philippe (yalité’s 
son!) became a king. 

“February 1848” was openly, 
avowedly republican; but democ- 
racy had grown to so prodigious 
a height that the forces of Social- ; 
ism showed themselves already 
menacing, and in 1851 made it 





1 To have the completest confirmation of this, it is only requisite to consult 
M. Thureau-Dangin’s recent work on the ‘Monarchy of July,’ the most impartial 
and accurate that has yet been published. He states distinctly that the Leyiti- 
mists of the day believed the Republic must be the natural inevitable outcome 
of the ‘* Three Days,” but they hoped they would be able to overthrow it after a 
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possible for Louis Napoleon to suc- 
ceed in the attempt in which the 
sham Ossar, Boulanger, has just 
failed. Socialism it was—adroitly 
managed and utilised—that enabled 
the Bonaparte President to pro- 
claim himself Emperor, having at 
last the grand instrument of all 
disorder—universal suffrage—in 
his hands! But the unfortunate 
sorcerer had evoked a demon he 
could not lay ; and in the teeth of 
his impiously invented wars and 
other devices—whereof the imita- 
tion of his uncle’s mendacious 
“bulletins” during the Russian 
campaign of 1812 formed a goodly 
part—the bubble of the Second 
Empire burst, and a distinctly 
“democratic republic” took its 
place, the large majority of the 
country deeming it quite inevitable 
that such should be the case. 

I repeat it: the question is not 
whether we approve or not of this 
strange progression of events—I go 
even so far as to emit a doubt of 
the justification of 1789, ard to 
even suggest that, faulty as was 
the ancien régime, it may be asked 
whether it was not preferable to 
the “reforms” which are reported 
to have succeeded it?—but, that 
the modern systems of European 
governments (monarchies and all) 
have indirectly been influenced by 
that convulsion is no longer to be 
disputed, neither can it be gain- 
said that France has taken it all 
au sériewx, and holds td it as thor- 
oughly as does America. 

After nineteen years, however, 
of a de facto republic, good, bad, 
or indifferent, in France, we stand 
suddenly at the present hour face 
to face with what might be termed 
a “renewal of the Charter.” 

The elections of the last two 
months implied a great deal more 
than was perhaps generally sup- 
posed ; and as the peace of the 
world may in some measure be in- 
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fluenced by their results, it is 
important to study what pre- 
ceded them, whence they sprang, 
how they were brought about, and 
where they are confronted by 
dangers they have never had to do 
battle with before. 

“ Les mots nous tuent” is a phrase 
repeated now every day by reflect- 
ing men in France, and nothing 
can be truer,—words are cast about 
recklessly, and the greater part of 
the time in ignorance of their 
sense, or indeed sometimes mean- 
ing, on the part of those who utter 
them, the exact contrary of what 
they have commonly been supposed 
to mean. 

We shall have, a little later, to 
indicate what is really meant by 
universal suffrage when it talks 
of the “ rule of democracy.” For 
the moment we must see, as a 
matter of fact, what the struggle 
between Boulangism and authority 
meant in the late elections, and 
how and why Boulangism was 
irremediably beaten. If any one 
takes Boulangism to have implied 
an honest patriotic resistance to 
a tyrannical government, to a 
government not representing the 
popular will, then the phraseology 
of the Boulangist press has to be 
adopted, and it must be assumed 
that the royalty of 1786 or of 1830, 
or the empire of 1853, was more 
in accord with the sympathies of 
the large majority of the French 
nation than was the republic of 
1789, or of 1848, or 1870. With- 
out going quite so far, let us grant 
that ten or even fifteen millions 
of Frenchmen were in favour of 
that composite party denominated 
Boulangist,—France counting now 
considerably over thirty millions of 
souls, we cannot do less than award 
the remaining half of her popula- 
tion to the republican form of in- 
stitutions, But here we come at 
the outset to civil war, And so it 
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was, in reality: the most proble- 
matical success of Boulangism 
could, at the best, be but civil war 
—civil war not leading to any vic- 
tory on either side, but to an alter- 
nation of partial defeats and vic- 
tories on both, which would keep 
the land in a state of anarchy, ruin 
trade, and in the end upen the door 
to armed interference from with- 
out, for which but too many pre- 
texts could be easily found. 

The “Centenary” of 1889, the 
Exhibition, and the Elections must 
not be separated: they all hang 
together in different degrees and 
senses. The “Centenary” was a 
mistake, springing from the politi- 
cal incapacity and arrogance of the 
Radicals. In the novelty of the 
exercise of power; in the surpris- 
ing ease with which their presump- 
tion got the better of the timid 
modérés (as unused, be it noted, 
as themselves to the habits of 
political or parliamentary life) ; in 
the utter confusion of their ideas 
on all practical questions,—the 
Radicals lost their heads, and, 
above all, lost all notion of propor- 
tion, and gave to the date of 1889 
not only a significance that was 
much impaired already in the na- 
tional mind, but that, in the mind 
of other European nations, was only 
remémbered with something akin to 
abhorrence, or had never enjoyed 
the tremendous importance it was 
still believed to exercise in France 
(or chiefly in Paris). The Radical 
sect believed creation dated from 
1789 (or if they had dared to ad- 
mit it—from 1793!), and were 
convinced that what they call the 
“‘ peoples” were eternally busy 
celebrating in their inmost hearts 
the new birth which the ill-chosen 
date was to commemorate ; whilst, 
in fact, the “‘ peoples” of the uni- 
verse had forgotten all about the 
particular mode in which their so- 
called liberties came to them, and 
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the French nation had individually, 
and in more recent years, gone 
through so many troubles and dis- 
asters, and so many changes—each 
one of which was declared to be 
the last—that they would very soon 
have learnt. to regard the Grande 
Revolution itself pretty much in 
the same light as the Capitularies 
of Charlemagne (if they had but 
known who Charlemagne was !). 
It is never quite safe to build 
on length of memory in an un- 
educated population. Where hard- 
ly a fifth part can read or write, 
history has a poor chance, and 
remains a blank, or is distorted 
into a species of mythology. 

To understand, therefore, the 
thorough meaning of the events of 
the last eight or nine months in 
France, we must admit that the 
French nation has made a mariage 
de raison with the Republic, to 
which it is resolved to preserve its 
fidelity, but for whose eccentric- 
ities (to employ a polite term) it 
has little enthusiasm. On this 
point the Radicals committed a 
prodigious blunder in transforming 
a great industrial meeting—which 
should have drawn all States and 
peoples together—into a sectarian 
anniversary. In trying to forcer 
la note they failed. 

Moderately successful at the 
opening, the Exhibition developed 
into a positive and undeniable 
triumph ; but, curiously enough, 
while scarcely needed as a revela- 
tion of anything strikingly new in 
either art, science, or.industry, it 
was in a political sense the event 
round which the thoughts and dis- 
cussions of the world converged 
as towards a centre, and which, 
whether consciously or unconsci- 
ously, gave “her raison @étre” to 
France. Coming as it did, when 
it did, and growing to what it 
grew, the Exhibition devoted 
France to the peaceful supremacy 
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of Europe. Thé meaning of the 
Exhibition was peace, and could 
be no other. What the French 
sections exposed was uniformly 
beautiful or useful, but not new 
enough — not denoting a spirit 
of invention so strong that it re- 
quired an appeal to the races of 
the universe to come and do it hom- 
age. It was a political triumph, 
of which in truth no one had 
dreamt, and it heralded in a sort 
of “silver wedding” of the Re- 
public—it was the “renewal of 
the Charter.” 

If the Exhibition had not, spite 
of the “Centenary,” developed 
into the extraordinary significance 
it assumed, or had not endured as 
it did, increasing daily in its al- 
most boundless force of attraction, 
the 22d of September might have 
seen a fairly satisfactory general 
election ; but could not, in the face 
of the quarrels and divisions we 
know of, have witnessed either a 
resolute unity of purpose, the pres- 
sure from without of the pro- 
vincial masses, or the return to 
moderation and good sense that 
the present parliamentary contest 
has shown. It is in the spontane- 
ous movement of the first trial of 
strength that the nation proved 
its+ intentions; the subsequent 
ballottages of last month* have 
been merely an inevitable ratifi- 
cation, a sanction. 


“One must come into the Depart- 
ments,” said one of the most deter- 
mined anti-Republicans of our day 
(M. St Genest of the ‘ Figaro’) a few 
weeks ago, “in order to see clearly 
what has happened ; for these quiet 
people—bourgeots, tradesmen, profes- 
sional men, and even peasants—only 
stand by that which is (ce qui est 
1a), and will not admit the extrav- 
agant ideas of Paris, or allow them 
to control the acts of the electoral 
body.”? 


It has been each time (in Sep- 
tember and October) the victory 
of that “ lower middle class” which 
(unfortunately for the fair fame 
of the other classes) is the back- 
bone of the nation, and this has 
at‘last forced the recognition of 
enemies as well as friends. Ina 
decided anti-Gallican organ of 
North Germany,? a native writer, 
under date of 26th September, 
states: “The results are owing 
undoubtedly not so much to the 
lower orders as to the ‘middle 
classes,’ in whose eyes Boulanger’s 
defeat dates from his flight across 
the Channel.” Gambetta—though 
by his premature and, at the time, 
imprudent utterance, whence first 
sprang the discussions lasting un- 
til now—did in reality pronounce 
the sentence of the age when he 
alluded to “les nouvelles couches 
sociales”: it is they, the ignorant 
of statecraft, the humdrum toilers 
with their humble possibilities of 
“daily bread,” ensured by ha 
and constant work; they, the 
overwhelming majority of the, 
nation, peaceful, disdainfulf' of 
vainglory, and having learnt, to 
subject their vanity to better and 
more respectable aims; they, the 
new-born citizens of the last de- 
cade,—who have by their votes 
saved France, and who, first un- 
derstanding the’ trué~ import. of 


the Exhibition, went: to the polls. 


prepared. to do; their dutys as 
electors. : 

I heard a “smart” young Eng- 
lishwoman say one morning in the 
Galerie des Machines, in a some- 
what -. disparaging * tone, “ But 
where are the ladies and gentle- 
men? One meets nothing here 
but common people!” The words 
were true enough; one did meet 
little else save the upper working 
and lower bowrgeotg classes, and 





2 ¢ Figaro,’ 3d October.’ 
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to the ten-sous tickets of these 
vast crowds of unknown “items” 
France owed the millions she has 
reaped, and to the bulletins of 
these “narrow-minded” nobodies 
who make up the sum of the al- 
mighty tout le monde, France 
owes her rescue from the indig- 
nities of Cwesarism, and the pos- 
. sible dangers of a disastrous for- 
eign war. 

There are periods of moral con- 
fusion in a country’s existence 
when, however little reliance one 
may habitually place on the asser 
tions of the daily press, one is 
nevertheless obliged to award due 
importance to what is simply a 
record of hard dry facts. Noting 
the healthy condition of the 
money market at the beginning 
of last month, the ‘Journal des 
Débats,’ the accuracy of whose 
statements can rarely be disputed, 
says: “Luckily the excellence of 
the harvests comes also to our aid, 
—but what no one questions is 
the increase of prosperity caused 
by the enormous sums left in our 
midst by the visitors to the Ex- 
hibition. No one doubts that the 
elections have secured our internal 
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tranquillity, and that a prosperous 
future opens before us.” 

The fanatics of what is entitled 
in more than one country “the 
new Order” naturally declare all 
the improvements which no reason- 
able man gainsays to be brought 
about by the advent to power of 
democracy, by the sovereignty re- 
cently acquired by the democratic 
principle. This is a vastly de- 
batable subject, and it is here 
again a question whether words 
are not playing us false: Ist, 
There are several kinds of what 
people are pleased to call de- 
mocracy; and, 2d, There are to 
be taken into account the opin- 
ions, interests, and temperament 
of the various communities who 
use the expression, and sincere- 
ly believe they are acting upon 
it. 

One thing, I think, may be, for 
the monfent at all events, assumed: 
namely, that the latest external 
manifestations of the French 
naticn, her Exhibition and her 
elections (as the crownitig ex- 
amples), may be ranked as proofs 
of what is to be denominated civil 
democracy. 


II. 


It must not be forgotten that 
when the approach of the date 
fixed nearly two years previously 
as that of the Laposition Univer- 
selle drew near, the importance of 
M. Carnot, as a principal factor 
in the situation, was not adverted 
to. M. Carnot was not thought 
of; and when in the autumn of 
1886 the movement of public in- 
dignation broke out against M. 
Wilson, the utmost that was vague- 
ly foreseen in the distance was the 
possible overthrow of M. Grévy. 
The chief obstacle to this step lay 
in the impossibility felt by every 





party or “group” of imagining & 
successor to the existing “chief of 
the State.” M. de Freycinet was, 
notwithstanding all objections, re- 
garded as the only probably suc- . 
cessful candidate ; simply because. - 
the violent unpopularity which 
had been attained by thé name 
of Jules Ferry was held by almost: 
every shade of political opinion 
to deprive him of the slightest. 
chance of success. In November 
1887, up to the eve of the Congress. 
at Versailles, the faintest allusion 
to Sadi Carnot simply caused evi- 
dences of the most contemptuous: 
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astonishment on the part of par- 


liamen wiseacres, Alone, the 
‘Figaro’ in a leading article pub 
lished a warning note, advising 
the public to beware of the man, 
to do honour to whose unflinching 
honesty a whole chambre des dé- 
putés had risen, loudly cheering, in 
an irresistible impulse of respect. 
M. Carnot was elected, not be 
cause any number of individuals 
had repaired to the Assembly ani- 
mated by the purpose, or even by 
the desire, to elect him, but merely 
because an undercurrent of per- 
plexity, vexation, and shame ran 
through the entire body politic at 
that moment, making it unwit- 
tingly do homage to singleness of 
mind and uprightness, and rever- 
ence integrity as a yet untested 
power. The vote which made 
M. Carnot the President of the 
French Republic was one of those 
providential circumstances which 
induced a writer in the ‘Neue 
Freie Presse’ of Vienna to ex- 
claim, “Of a truth the fortunes 
of France are as full of surprises 
as the ‘Great Frederick’ declared 
the career of Maria Theresa to be!’ 
M. Floquet having become Min- 
_ ister shortly after M. Carnot’s 
election (in the spring of 1888), 
as the successor of M. Tirard, who, 
it will be - remembered, fell upon 
his consistent refusal to include 
any revision of the constitution 
among his so-called “ Reform” 
bills,—the advanced Oabinet of 
1888 quite involuntarily gave to 
the forthcoming Exhibition the 
colour it was to assume in the 
future—that, namely, of a friend- 
lier recognition of the importance 
of provincial France. M. Floquet 


it was who initiated the convoca- 
tion of the thayors of certain towns 
and cantons of France, to a mon- 
ster banquet in what was to be the 
vast nave of the Champs de Mars, 
but which was not at that epoch 
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roofed in! The mayors ma 
majority (nearly 3000) obeyed 
the summons, and the new Presi- 
dent received them. They ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the capi- 
tal; but when they returned to 
their official homes, they were in- 
vested with the far greater signifi- 
cance of representing “ France” 
—the entire “country ”—whereof 
Paris, after all, was only a com- 
ponent part. It was the first 
assertion or sign of equality on 
the part of the so-called rustics 
(les ruraux), and it was to pave 
the way for the far more than 
equality,—for the sovereign unity, 
—of the several forces of toute 
la France, the title that of itself 
sprang out of the enormous “ com- 
munity” represented in the sum- 
mer that is now ending by what 
our Yankee cousins denominate 
the “Big Fair!” 

The real meaning of the Exhi- 
bition was revealed by a seemingly 
secondary circumstance, and by a 

from the mere crowd, from 
that which has necessarily to be 
treated as the vulgar element 
of the whole. That “cry” 
was, “Our revanche is the Tour 
Eiffel!” It was the broad, rough, 
and, if you will, vulgar truth ; and 
it is upon the so-called “ Vulgar” 
that rests the triumphant signifi- 
cance of the Paris Exhibition. It 
is the ever in-pouring of the pro- 
vincial masses that has made it 
supreme, and has raised the satis- 
faction of a discontented, humili- 
ated nation to a pitch where un- 
doubtedly exaggeration is to be 
discerned, but where the rancour 
of defeat has been singularly at- 
tenuated. France is not, as are 
we Britons, used to the practi- 
calities (to the compensations, 
above all) of political life. She 
is in all her appreciations narrow 
and one-sided ; and the men who 
have lived and been active agents 
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in her periods of ill luck, are 
with difficulty brought to see 
any source of contentment, where 
their vanity and their old-world 
barbarous notions of predominance 
are dispelled. 

But a new generation is rising 
up—a generation that has not 
personally felt the wounds inflict- 
ed on national vanity, or brooded 
over the injuries dealt by a malig- 
nant fate, and that, on the con- 
trary, has come to manhood with 
a strange development of ideas, 
opposed, if not bitterly hostile, to 
those of its fathers and grand- 
fathers. The French are (as they 
acknowledge of themselves) wne 
nation contre, spontaneously in- 
clined to contradiction, and among 
the French youth of to-day there 
is a more than usual impulse to- 
wards the denial of all wisdom in 
their elders, The nearest parents 
being those whose divergence of 
opinions, habits, ways, feelings 
press the closest on the existence 
of their offspring, are naturally 
the first to be assailed, and the 
consequence is an uncontrollable 
desire on the part of the sons to 
impute all misfortune suffered by 
the sires to some failure of either 
courage or wisdom or strong or 
goodwill—in short, to some fault 
to which no pity should be shown, 
The young generation in France is 
undeniably in many respects im- 
proving: there is more vigour in 
it, more force of resistance, a 
wider insight into things gener- 
ally, less self-sufficiency, and a 
more solid recognition of the vir- 
tues of honesty and truthfulness, 
But it is a generation pre-eminent- 
ly pitiless, visiting even all its slight- 
est discomforts on the so-styled 
“sins” of its progenitors. This 
conduces more than is now~per- 
ceived, and will conduce daily still 
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more and more, to a probable change 
in the national temperament, not 
proceeding from any lovable qual- 
ity (far the reverse !), but capable 
of engendering much that may 
prove of infinite usefulness to the 
State. 

For a more optimist view of 
what this impending modification 
in the youth of France may pro- 
duce, nothing better can be con- 
sulted than the reply to the emi- 
nent Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Emile de Laveleye, by M. 
Paul Deschanel,! 

M. de Laveleye had addressed to 
the Deputy for Evreux some re- 
marks upon the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive reforms he thought would best 
enable France to imitate certain 
institutions of the United States. 
Among these was increased autho- 
ity awarded to the Senate—al- 
though this was in evident oppo- 
sition to the popular cry (or what 
was declared to be such) of the 
moment. 

M. Deschanel, in his reply, ob- 
served that, as matters stood, this 
would doubtless be a difficult line 
to strike out; but in a very note- 
worthy passage, nearly a column in 
length, he gave as his deliberate 
conviction that ere long the young 
men of the nation (“ les jeunes 
hommes Francais,” was his expres- 
sion), would prove how signally 
they differed on all such subjects 
from their predecessors. He stated 
that mary obligations weighed 
upon them still, many ties had to 
be gradually unbound; but that 
with a very little patience the 
“ young men of France” would be 
found to be of a vastly different 
mould from.-their elders, more truly 
conservative, and therefore more 
genuinely liberal at the same time, 
but freed from the obsolete and 
dangerous prejudices of the past. 





1 ¢ Journal des Débats’ of 17th September 1889. 
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M. Deschanel is a very young 
deputy (the youngest it is affirmed 
in the Ohamber), and from his 
travels and occupations of various 
kinds likely to know more than 
others of the character and modes 
of thought of the men of his own 
age, and the ‘ Débats’ is an organ 
not used to publish statements of 
whose accuracy it is not morally 
persuaded. Therefore are these 
words of M. Deschanel to be read 
with most serious attention. 

But, though it may be true that 
time (perhaps a year or two—or 
even more) must elapse before a 
majority of the very young men 
enter the Lower House as law- 
givers, it is none the less to be 
noted that the late elections have 
returned to the legislative assem- 
bly a large proportion of new mem- 
bers, so “ new,” that the absence of 
anything in the shape of prejudice 
or rust may rank as an equivalent 
to the disadvantages of youth. 

Men who have absolutely nothing 
in common with the hackneyed 
politicians of the day; men who 
have impartially watched and 
judged their more active fellow- 
citizens from a distance, and form- 
ed what is thoroughly their own 
opinion upon both events and the 
actors in them, have been largely, 
and one is inclined to say thought- 
fully, chosen by universal suffrage 
as the safest representatives of the 
national majority: of its relative 
desires and tendencies, perhaps, 
rather than of its will for it is 
even now, after twenty years, too 
perplexed, too confused, to have a 
collective “will” that it is re- 
solved shall be obeyed. Its latent 
desires, already hardening into pur- 
poses and aims, are visible enough 
to whosoever takes the trouble 
to find them out, but some delay 
may still elapse before such desires 
or purposes are distinctly formu- 
Jated in words, 


The aim of the whole nation is 
peace ; but the task of the states- 
man, whoever he may be, who 
shall, in whatsoever degree, pos- 
sess power to guide the nation, 
must be to act vigorously upon 
his own inflexible belief, as though 
he were formally commissioned so 
to do, and to risk even the con- 
demnation of noisy “ patriots,” 
as, on more than one occasion, 
did Cavour — saving Italy, and 
making ‘her one in spite of her- 
self ! 

In this work, the support of 
most of the new men [ ailude 
to may, in a preponderant mea- 
sure, be counted upon; and 
amongst the thousands who have 
rushed to the Champs de Mars, 
and, returning home, have voted 
for these very undemonstrative 
householders and landowners, or 
capitalists or employers of labour, 
there is hardly one who, if speak- 
ing to you en téte-d-téte, will not loy- 
ally confess that he perfectly well 
knows why his vote was given, 

Here has been the influence 
of those peaceable, hard-working 
“lower middle classes” all over 
France, whe from the first made 
never a mistake touching the mean- 
ing of the Exhibition, but hailed 
in it’ the real symbol of modern 
France, that which epitomised and 
explained them to themselves. The 
elections, such as they have proved, 
have been, in the last resort, the 
vindication of France’s latent, but 
ever, in the end, all - pervading 
good sense; and the Exhibi- 
tion has served as the instru- 
ment through which the enormous 
majority has learnt what its good 
sense enjoined upon itto do. The 
superior —nay, even the merely 
higher-educated classes—gave the 
World’s Fair no encouragement, 
turned a terribly cold shoulder 
upon it ; but the classes that are 
in truth at present the backbone 
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of the country have felt intui- 
tively that it typified them, and 
have, with passionate earnestness, 
laid to heart the lesson which they 
would perhaps have been greatly 
at a loss to explain in words, 

As a matter of fact, the Zxposi- 
tion Universelle of Paris has been 
a vast voyage of discovery in many 
, and conflicting senses ; it has been 
by Paris the discovery of the 
weight and worth of collective 
France, and the discovery by 
France of the diminished impor- 
tance of la Cité Lumicre. It has 
been the discovery by the most ar- 
tificial civilisation in the world (if 
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you except Russia) of the influence 
of the humbler items, who do their 
duty unselfishly, and, at the same 
time, the discovery of the sub- 
servience of mere material wealth 
to the supremacy of the Idea ; but 
more than all else, it has indirectly 
proved the immeasurably higher 
usefulness to society and human- 
ity at large of the simplest, plainest 
moral qualities over mere capac- 
ity, or even what is proclaimed as 
genius. 

We will examine first the ques- 
tion of the power of the earnest 
toiler over the hyper - civilised 
classes. 


Never in any country in the 
world has the worship of mere 
talent been carried to such an ex- 
tent as in France. And the word 
“talent” is not here intended to 
imply capacity, but rather a kind 
of aptitude enabling its owner to 
shine. It is the kind of superi- 
ority in which is involved so much 
address and readiness of wit that 
it quickly degenerates into savoir 
faire, whereas genuine “ capacity ” 
leads its possessor to varied excel. 
lence, whence force of character 
and steadfastness of will can never 
be quite absent, or the capacity 
is an inferior one. But among 
the curiosities of French civilisa- 
tion too superficially studied by 
foreigners is the habit of identify- 
ing every sort of superiority with 
the superiorities recognised by 
“society” and the “Oourt” — 
those of birth, position, and fash- 


ion. A very remarkable proof 
of. this lies in the attribution of 
honesty itself only to a certain 
class. The word “les honnétes 
gens” was distinctive of those only 
who had the necessary qualifica- 
tions for moving in the highest 
spheres—anything lower than that 
was not in the magic circle ; and, 
besides the assumption of “hon- 
esty,” and of certain qualities con- 
stituting the British notion of a 
“ gentleman,” talent was also in- 
stinctively ranked as belongin 

properly to those of a distinguish 

social standing! And until the 
present day, though practically 
the idea of capacity has shared in 
the democratic tendencies of the 
country, there was a strong in- 
stinct still active that excluded the 
nameless workers in any collective 
undertaking from being associated 
with those who were ostensibly its 





1 It is interesting to see the difference in this respect of the French and Ger- 
mans, the latter being reputed the haughtiest aristocrats in existence, Whilst in 
the mouth of a French aristocrat les honnétes gens meant only his ‘** fellows” in 
every sense, an Austrian or German would take into account the very lowliest 
born in the social scale by saying he or she came of “honest people.” Who 
does not remember, in the Wailenstein’s Lager, ** the distinction awarded to the 


cantiniére,” by the “lange Peter von Itzehoe”: “* Sie ist guter Leute-kind,” 
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producers. ‘This has had a double 
consequence ; while it has fostered 
the silly disdain inherent in all 
French people who aspire to 
“caste,” it has mainly helped to 
create in the working classes that 
spirit of insubordination that so 
unfortunately characterises them. 
They take no interest in their work. 
An example was given me during 
the Parisian Exhibition of 1878. 
The crowd (which was then a crowd 
of well-dressed people, le monde 
élégant) used to stop admiringly 
before a small marqueterie cabinet 
of exquisite workmanship fabri- 
cated in England (on a Louis XV. 
model) for, I believe, Mr Henry 
Brassey, at the cost of £4000, 
and of five years’ labour. On 
the other side of the passage, 
between the English and French 
sections, but right opposite, was 
the establishment of a famous 
French cabinetmaker, who, ex- 
pressing his unbounded admiration 
of his rival’s work, used for ever 
to repeat: “Yes! the model is 
ours, but the workmanship is 
British, We should be incapable 
of producing anything of that ab- 
solute perfection and solidity!” 
Questioned as to the reason of this 
inferiority, his answer was: ‘ Be- 
cause our owvriers of the present 
day are opposed to all discipline 
and all notion of precision. They 
care not a farthing for what they 
do, and detest their employer !” 
When, a few years ago, an in- 
quiry was instituted before the 
Chamber of Deputies on the sub- 
ject of the ever-increasing number 
of foreign workmen (above all, 
German and English) in all ateliers, 
and witnessess were examined, the 
perpetual answer made was, “Of 
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course we seek foreign operatives 
because they are punctual, obedi- 
ent, civil, and ready to do ‘their 
best for their superior, and the 


French operatives are the direct . 


contrary.” 

Whenever an artisan was inter- 
rogated the reply. was also the 
same: “ Why should we take any 
interest in what we do? The 
patron reaps all the gain and all 
the credit !. We are de la poussiére 
humaine. Who knows of our ex- 
istence, and who cares ?” 

There can be no doubt that this 
is the result of what is termed a 
cercle vicieux,—the habit (mostly 
an unconscious one) of taking “no 
account” of the nameless labourer 
has, among a vain, pleasure-seeking, 
and by nature undutifully-disposed 
population, engendered a bitter 
hatred, somewhat mixed with con- 
tempt, for all the idle classes, who 
are supposed to have nothing to 
do save to amuse themselves, and 
profit by the exertions of others. 

Something has been done to- 
wards remedying this evil, by the 
efforts sincerely made by the Gov- 
ernment in favour of primary 
education, and the attempts (still 
inadequate) at teaching the value 
of the word “duty” to children 
who for generations had never 
heard its sound.! But practically 
much more has been achieved by 
M. Carnot, who, since his nomi- 
nation to the Presidency of the 
Republic, has missed no oppor- 
tunity of causing the humbler 
agents of great industrial achieve- 
ments—whether useful or simply 
beautiful—to be brought in con- 
tact with him, and of showing 
them clearly and in detail that he 
appreciated their portion of the 





1 Can it be believed that in an official Report, published this last spring, an 
inspector of the Ministry of Public Instruction publicly admitted that ‘“‘ Duty” 
was a subject too much neglected in the teachings of the State, adding: “If we, 
the Laity, do not combine and succeed in inculcating a severer and higher code 
of dutifulness and of morals, we prove our incapacity for our office,” 
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collective work, and had taken the 
trouble to know and understand 
what the part of each individual 
or group of individuals had really 
been. But, especially during the en- 
tire duration of the Exhibition, this 
sympathetic attention paid to the 
hitherto unnamed “ items” whose 
contributions to success had been 
totally overlooked, has been raised 
by M. Carnot to the importance 
of a public function, and scarcely 
a day has passed without his hav- 
ing encouraged some unnoticed 
toiler in the field of industry, or 
elevated to a feeling of self-esteem 
some of those who had been 
accustomed to regard themselves 
as senseless instruments of the 
wealth, fortune, and distinction of 
other men, entitled their superiors, 
—mere tools in hands perhaps 
even rougher and less “cunning” 
than their own. The genuine 
quality of the good that has been 
done lies exactly in the word dis- 
tinction, Frenchmen of all classes 
love it above all else, and unless 
already occupying a place among 
the luckier ones of this world, 
never have a chance of obtaining 
it. One man, be he ever so much 
“the chief of the State,” can do 
but comparatively little towards 
modifying the tone of thought of 
an entire community ; but, at the 
same time, it is wonderful how 
what he tries to do earnestly, and 
with “all his might,” is known, as 
it were, atmospherically, and with- 
out being reasonably explicable. 
M. Thiers expressed the belief, 
the mode of thought, of the 
French civilisation of the past, 
when he spoke of the wndistin- 
guished masses as “la vile mul- 
titude”; and when time enough 
had elapsed to allow the phrase to 
filter into the depths of the popular 
mind, not a common shopboy in 
the smallest town, not a° peasant 
in the loneliest field, but knew that 
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it was M. Thiers who bad thc. 
spoken, and that he had uttered 
his innérmost conviction ; nor was 
he the better loved for it, and all 
his real unselfish patriotism could 
not avail him. M. Thiers, spite 
of his political intelligence and 
esprit de vessource, was never & 
popular power ; whilst at the pres- 
ent moment, M. Carnot, quiet and 
unassuming as he is, exercises an 
undeniable influence, and such a 
word as “la vile multitude” every 
man or woman going their way 
upon the open thoroughfares knows 
could never have been pronounced 
by his lips—that such an idea 
could never have found its abode 
in the most hidden recess of his 
nature. 

M. Carnot has largely contri- 
buted, during the last six months, 
to bring about the better, more 
human feeling between the upper 
and lower classes—i.e., between 
employers and employed—and by 
his constant endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the latter, has, while 
raising him in his own esteem, 
shown the former how much more 
to his interest it would be to in- 
spire his “ collaborator” with the 
goodwill that creates and doubles 
productive energy. 

The impulse has been felt, and 
its force will gradually spread, and 
it is an undeniable “discovery” 
made by the idle and frivolous 
(and so easily contemptuous !) 
among Frenchmen. 

And this brings us to the per- 
haps most surprising of all the 
discoveries springing out of the 
Exhibition, or more strictly speak- 
ing, out of the circumstances 
attendant upon it, but which it 
could not fail to produce—I mean 
the discovery of the might of 
righteousness, of the invincible. 
strength of mere honesty—apart 
from the talent or genius before 
which nearly all communities bend 
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down, and which France has al- 
most always proved herself ready 
to acclaim and to obey, without 
caring whether it served the wrong 
or the right, whether what it did 
serve was falsehood or the truth. 
Witness the cult, more foolish 
even than wicked, of the First 
Napoleon, and which has pene- 
trated deeper into the constitution 
of modern Frenchmen than either 
their friends or their enemies have 
ever realised. Many Frenchmen 
of different opinions, not neces- 
sarily Republicans, hate the First 
Emperor for having brought on 
Waterloo — for that hurt their 
vanity ; but who are those who 
hate him for Austerlitz or Jena? 
No staunch republican! Certainly 
not Gambetta or any of his follow- 
ing. If in 1870—though the 
whole population was rebellious 

inst any notion of war—if, on 
the banks of the Rhine in Septem- 
ber, a general had won a battle, if 
Bazaine, for instance, had had the 
luck of a success (well or ill gained, 
it matters not), the passion of all 
so-called patriots would have furi- 
ously set towards another Jena, 
mor ever seen that the crime of 
1806 was the real cause of Sedan, 
or that Sedan was the compre- 
hensible revanche for bygone out- 


8. 

Here is the sin, and till this is 
recognised the element of stability 
will be more or less wanting in 
what may appear to denote the 
moral improvement of France. 

That in the victories lay the 
iniquity, and in the glory lodged 
the shame, does not make itself 
clear to the French mind, and 
when M. de Chateaubriand called 
the modern Attila “cet homme 
dont la gloire nous a valu tout 
de honte,” he merely saw the con- 
sequences of the “glory ” when the 
shame had brought about the in- 
fliction of the penalty. The vio- 
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lence and bloodshed, the ruthless 
devastation, less infamous even 
than the injustice and tramp- 
ling down of all the laws of God 
and all the rights of nations, woke 
no feeling of indignation in the 
French. Their vanity was gratified, 
and as Bonaparte, no matter at 
what cost, won for a time for 
France the self-assumed title of 
“la Grande Nation,” Napoleon 
was hailed as the ruler of the 
world ; just as the atrocities com- 
mitted in Holland and in the 
Palatinate in no way disturbed 
the claim of Louis XIV. to the 
name of “le Grand Roi,”—on the 
contrary, helped to secure it to 
him through all subsequent ages. 

It is this which has in reality 
seated dishonesty on a throne. 
The French are’ anything but a 
dishonest race—their instincts are, 
on the contrary, honest, and in 
their commercial dealings, for in- 
stance, as between man and mang 
they give proof of undeniable pro- 
bity. But let dishonesty put on a 
disguise—call itself success, and 
above all drape itself in so-called 
glory, and it straightway obtains 
another name, and France will 
follow it as it did from 1798 to 
1815, and in worship of its mem- 
ory, from 1851 to 1870. 

In this respect M. Carnot has 
done, in two years, more good to 
the French community than per- 
haps either he or they know, for 
it is the fact of his being what he 
is that has produced the impres- 
sion ; and, while he in his perfect 
simplicity commits no act intended 
to impress, says no word destined 
to create a “sensation,” goes no 
inch out of his way to “improve” 
his position, or induce the public 
to imagine that he is anything 
other than himself, plain Monsieur 
Carnot, the enormous mass of the 
lookers-on are obliged to admit 
that there must be some virtue (in 
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the ancient sense, some power) in 
the mere integrity of their quiet 
modest chief; some rectitude 
azainst which nothing can prevail, 
come weight that sinks down into 
their souls, And even thus it has 
gradually come to pass, that, 
having had time before him, and 
no need for show, no necessity for 
striving after effect, the President 
of the Republic has, by strictly 
keeping to what is “his way,” 
never going “out of it,” by always 
doing what it is his duty (not that 
of some other man) to do, by re- 
maining, in short, what he is, and 
allowing no circumstance to sway 
him,—it has, we say, come to pass 
that a conception of public dut 
has entered into the Gallic he | 
that rarely, if ever, penetrated 
thereto before, and that is likely 
enough to substitute itself for 
the false seemings, shows, preten- 
sions, vanities, make-believes, and 
shams that previously reigned su- 
preme, 

The “ discovery” of M. Oarnot 
by the French nation, made, as it 
has been, accidentally, and with no 
shadow of charlatanism, no strain- 
ing after effect, has been an incal- 
culable moral gain ; and though it 
mainly conduced to the unexpect- 
edly improved character of the 
elections, and to the greatly modi- 
fied bearing of the electorate, the 
elections did not come off on any 
predetermined or set political pur- 
pose, —they were the result of 
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what may be termed a moral 
change of atmosphere in the whole 
country ; and this change sprang, 
amongst other causes, from the 
extraordinary unforeseen concen- 
tration on one point of the various 
peoples of the globe, jostling to- 
gether the cultured and uncul- 
tured, the barbarous and the civil- 
ised, the dwellers in the sun and 
the dwellers in the snow, and, 
above all, the heterogeneous masses 
of the native populations of France, 
who, for the first time, met and 
learned to know each other, and 
appreciate the value of the formid- 
able instrument delivered over to 
them in the shape of universal 
suffrage. To these “items” the 
knowledge of what is the weight 
of moral worth, of how much it 
may preponderate over every other 
force, and of how it really does 
preponderate in other nations, is 
a positive revelation. 

The lesson France has to learn 
is precisely this—to know that 
mere honesty without transcendent 
genius (which may lead to selfish 
ambition and disregard of justice), 
that mere honesty, when it literally 
knows not how to swerve from its 
stubborn rectitude, is a force—per- 
haps the grandest of all—witness 
Washington! Now M. Carnot will 
considerably help to teach this 
lesson, and the Exhibition will 
have immensely contributed to his 
possibilities of so doing. This is a 
great discovery. 


IV. 


The Revolution, emphatically 
speaking, has its centre in Paris; 
the reform movement, compatible 
with constitutional monarchy (and 
intended to be so), inspired all 
France long before it took a de- 
finite direction, and was condensed 


in the Etats Généraux of ‘1789. 
But the misunderstanding, leading 
to the final catastrophe, comes 
from the double narrowness of 
mind of the two parties—the Pa- 
risian side (the near neighbour of 
the Court) never understanding 
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that particular instances of mis- 
government once condemned should 
not entail a general clean sweep 
of every institution from the bad 
use whereof they had sprung; and 
the conservative element, spread 
over all provincial France, refus- 
ing even to comprehend any limita- 
tion of the monarchical principle. 
There were, of course, many brill- 
iant exceptions to this rule. Many 
Parisians who condoned the foolish 
misdeeds of a monarchy that was 
drifting into Catholic theocracy 
(without being for that reason a 
whit more Ohristian), were in 
favour of the capacities for really 
Liberal government possessed by 
that principle; and there were 
provincials who recognised the 
necessity of making the Orown 
subservient to the country. There 
were Mirabeau and Talleyrand_ at 
Versailles and in parliamentary 
Paris, and there were such men 
as Mounier at Grenoble, almost 
equally representative of both 
opinions ; but by degrees, as time 
went on, all reciprocal tolerance 
was rubbed out, and Paris hugged 
the Revolution, with all its ex- 
cesses, to its heart —whilst the 
Departments, already deprived of 
their independence as “ provinces,” 
clung hourly more to their old- 
fashioned beliefs. 

In truth, the inconsistencies and 
corruption of the Second Empire 
mainly helped the work of fusion ; 
for the baseness of the Bonapartist 
régime, its mendacity, its contempt 
of mankind, and its reliance on 
socialism in the last emergency, on 
the one hand, and on the other the 
increase of every means of inter- 
communication with other civilised 
nations, ended in uniting together 
all intelligent and all honest 
Frenchmen against the Govern- 
ment, and, in the face of more 
respectable communities, France 
grew to be ashamed of the way in 


which she submitted to a system 
in whose iniquities and hypocrisies 
she might be held (and was held) 
to be a voluntary partner. When 
the shock of external war pro- 
voked by the adventurer came, 
the imperial adventure was at an 
end, the Empire crumbled away of 
itself, and it was perceived that 
underneath it lay the Republic. 

All the evils that have visited 
France have been originally caused 
by the inability of those who 
achieve authority to learn how to 
exercise it. The nation, in its im- 
mense majority, is but too easy to 
be dictated to, but is too rarely 
“taken into account ” or consulted 
(which is a different thing from 
mere dictation !), and in the end it 
gets tired, and listens to the better 
educated of its citizens, who teach 
it where the weakness, injustice, 
and selfishness of its governors 
have become manifest. 

When once the most ignorant 
and intolerant of the republican 
leaders had come to the front, and 
were, for various reasons, allowed 
to have their will, the violent 
Retrogrades raised their heads, 
and the strange heterogeneous 
combination entitled Boulangism 
started to life. Its sole antagon- 
ists were the disunited forces of 
the still reasonable population ; 
of the men of all classes (outside 
the mere “politicians” and in- 
triguers) and of all opinions, who, 
whether Constitutionalists or “ ad- 
vanced Liberals,” joined in the 
wish to see their country honestly 
administered under the guarantee 
of real freedom and real order. 
But they were in the first place 
disunited, and mthe next weak, be- 
cause unconscious of their power. 
They were uneasy, perplexed, dis- 
quieted, but separately so. There 
was no cohesion between them, 
The Conseils Généraux of last year 
did, as was said in this Magazine 
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a year.) ago, take a certain num- 
ber of measures towards curing the 
malady, by the all but unanimity of 
their several strongly expressed de- 
sires; but they were isolated. As 
we then stated, no two General 
Councils could coalesce, and the 
individual “ Councils” could in no 
form become a legal body so as to 
speak in the name of the Depart- 
ments. We also remarked, however, 
that although the General Councils 
could not as a collective corps ad- 
dress themselves to the executive, 
M. Carnot could, without any vio- 
lation of the constitution, address 
himself to them. Now, in fact, 
this is what M. Carnot has done. 


- North, east, west, and south, he 


has gone everywhere and seen 
everything with his own eyes. 
He has become familiar with 
France and France with him, and 
the possibilities which lay latent 
everywhere of fusion, have ripened 
into fusion as a fact, and the old 
hatred between Revolutionists and 
Reactionaries, bitterer still in our 
day between Radicals and “Rus- 
tics,” have been attenuated to the 
benefit of a third party, which is no 
other than the French nation itself, 


the vast majority of sane French- 


men, It is France, the whole 
country, that has risen superior to 
Paris, and Paris that has declined 
to the condition of a province, of a 
narrow, close, fossilised corporation, 
guided and subject only to the most 
antiquated obsolete prejudices. 

In all this no one “will” has 
been predominant. It is circum- 
stance that has played the game 
—and won it. If M. Carnot went 
to Lyons, or Calais, or Limoges, or 
Havre, or Rouen, it was that some 
public work—railway, or port, or 
college, or bridge, or hospital— 
something that being of “ public” 
usefulness rendered it useful to the 
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public that the chief of the State 
should be present. But his pres- 
ence invariably did practical good, 
made matters better than they 
were before, and, above all, made 
him better known and more 
“looked up to.” 

Now when the long list of the 
various populations was ended to 
whom the President went to pay 
the visit of the nation’s represen- 
tative, the nation, in turn, invited 
her whole family to come to her, 
and M. Carnot was, by right, the 
one man whose constitutional office 
it was to open to her the doors of 
the Champ de Mars, and welcome 
all France to the Exhibition. 

The new electorate of France 
formed itself under the shadow of 
the Eiffel Tower, and undoubtedly 
the principal effect was produced 
within the last two months, when 
the provincial visitors returned to 
their homes, and told what they 
had seen and done, what they had 
gained and learnt, and how much 
wiser they were. And nothing is 
truer ; the “ rwral” who goes back 
to his own village or little town 
is a wiser man than when he left 
it, for, above all else, he knows 
now his own power, his own signi- 
ficance. He has seen Paris—has 
seen the ogre face to face, and no 
longer trembles. He knows what 
means that little bit of pasteboard 
which constitutes him himself the 
arbitrator of the parliamentary 
contest ; and he being for the most 
part untroubled by ambition, de- 
termines nine times out of ten to 
have for his future deputy the 
man he has known all his life 
(supposing the latter to have be- 
haved to him fairly well), rather 
than the “politician” recommended 
to him. by the noisy, brawling 
charlatans who string lies upon 
lies in the penny papers of Paris. 





1 Vide Blackwood’s Magazine, October 1888, 
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The _—- provincial voter shrugs 
his shoulders, as if shuffling off 
some burden, and says, “ Tout ca 
cest des blagues—des bétises, 
qua /” 

It is largety the men of the soil, 
the real autochthons of all France, 
who have been to Paris to the Ex- 
hibition, and come back to tell 
“all about it,” to whom the Con- 
servative (or, at all events, non- 
political, moderate) elections are 
due. Paris has lost the game, and 
is no longer understood or obeyed. 

All the divisions and subdivi- 
sions into “groups” are merely 
works of fancy, and will stand 
none of the practical tests of 
“business.” This has already be- 
come evident to all serious parlia- 
mentary thinkers or parliamentary 
“old hands.” The “group” sys- 
tem (invented in 1885, in reality 
by Allain Targé and Rane, in the 
name of that vainest of dreams— 
“ conciliation ”) has fallen utterly 
to pieces, and left the “ floor of the 
House,” and the ground on which 
the Governmentitself rested, strewn 
with traces of wreckage. Parlia- 
mentary practice has undoubtedly 
been fiercely assailed—but not per- 
haps more so than it may be some 
day in other and soberer countries 
—but parliamentary institutions, 
until (as the clever proprietor of 
the ‘ Figaro,’ M. remarks) 
“something better has been found 
to replace them,” have not alto- 
gether so inefficiently stood their 
ground. It is futile to speculate 
upon there being 170 Conserva- 
tives of the “extreme Right,” 190 
Opportunists, 50 Centre gauches, 
and 120 Radicals, flanked by 45 
Boulangists. This piecemeal kind 
of organisation is a chimera. A 
Parliament has been elected of 
fairly moderate men, who enter- 
tain different views of certain ad- 
mitted facts; there is a majority 
of well over 300, and a minority of 


not 200, and where, in any serious 
emergency, the 190 Opportunists, 
the 50 Centre gauches, and a large 
portion of the Conservatives, will 
hold together, and the mode of co- 
hesion will simply be variable, ac- 
cording to the particular circum- 
stances of the moment, which will 
either induce prndent Radicals to 
join the two “Centres,” or crotchety 
Conservatives to secede from them, 
leaving, in any case, the so-styled 
“ Boulangists ” free to “ treat” with 
majority or minority, as is the re- 
ceived custom of their species. 

One thing is clear to all who 
can use their two eyes, and that 
is the earnestness with which all 
France, and a not inconsiderable 
part of Europe, have their atten- 
tion fixed on M. Oarnot. He 
is of manifest importance to the 
political (and moral) world, and 
may have an influence on demo- 
cracy such as it is now conceived 
by universal suffrage. 

In the present chief of the Re- 
public France has enthroned hon- 
esty (and meant so to do), and 
this is a tremendous moral fact, 
and of import to every upright 
man, and has also a direct bearing 
on the question of what universal 
suffrage means when it talks of 
democracy. Is there no “ change” 
there ? 

What does universal suffrage 
really imply when using the term 
“‘ democracy ” % 

There are, as I said, different 
kinds of democracy. Political 
democracy has hitherto been 
deemed to take for its guiding 
principle distinction won by de- 
sert. To deserve was in all times 
supposed to represent the reason 
for which men rose. But when 
merit—nay, merit alone and un-. 
aided—has achieved the highest 
reward, namely, power, what 
happens? It is in human nature 
that it immediately aspires to a 
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solid prolongation of the outward 
signs of reward,—to the establish- 
ment by heredity of the goods it 
has personally won,—their trans- 
mission to the offspring of the 
original acquirer. You then strike 
at once upon the foundation of 
“family,” thus unavoidably drift- 
ing into the aristocratic idea, which 
is in reality but the perpetuation 
of individual distinction. . The 
aristocratic element superposes 
itself unconsciously and inevitably 
upon the democratic element, by 
what musicians term an enhar- 
monic transition. 

In earlier times, when men sub- 
mitted more to patent facts, and 
sought far less persistently for 
their first causes, and for the 
psychological “ why ” of all things, 
there was little rebellion against 
this. Individuals laboured to de- 
serve distinction, achieved it, and 
rejoiced that they did so; and, 
what was more, their surround- 
ings exulted over it too, and 
the highest tribute of esteem and 
respect was, paid by their fellows 
to such among sthem as had risen 
the highest above the “common 
herd.” 

It is this which seems to the 
thinkers of our age to be in pro- 
gress of transformation ; it is here 
that they see the “ Old Order” suf- 
fering a perilous change. 

There have been democracies 
leading to distinctly dangerous 
conclusions : patriotic democracies, 
for instance, such as the Ameri- 
can and (in far-distant days) the 
Swiss, where the patriotic spirit 


‘so inspired the entire community 


that they recoiled not from war 
and all the horrors, crimes, and 


disasters of war; but never as yet 


has democracy sought its constitu- 
ent principle in the repudiation of 
individual desert, in the negation 
and indeed condemnation of what- 
soever elevates a human being to 
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the most exalted level, moral or 
intellectual, to which he can 
attain; never until now has in- 
feriority of worth seemed a right, 
a title to the enjoyment of all 
earthly blessings. 

Now it is to this, to the definite 
establishment of a system, of a 
régime of organised mediocrity of 
a state of things where flatness of 
soul and lowness of aim shall be 
the healthy and proper condition 
of mankind,—it is to this that, in. 
France at all events, universal 
suffrage would appear to be tend- 
ing; and here lies the danger that 
is menacing, not France only, but 
the human race. The spirit of 
universal suffrage, during the last 
ten or fifteen years especially, 
seems on every side tending to- 
wards a less pure, a less noble 
niveau. Wherever a superiori 
of altitude is sought for by the 
remaining few who still exercise a 
relative influence in public affairs, 
it is prevented (or at least vigor- 
ously sought to be so) by the 
collective mass, and the result 
desired seems to be nothing more 
dignified than the mere affirmation 
of humanity itself. One human 
being is to be considered as worthy 
as another, fram the mere circum- 
stance that he has risen above the 
brute creation, and, discarding the 
intermediary stages of fish, bird, 
or ape, has reached the more use- 
ful organisation of the biped, Man. 
As being a man, that is to suffice. 

That this mental condition is 
that of all the communities now 
living under the laws of manhood 
suffrage, or that it is the creed of 
all the voting “items” of France, 
I would under no pretext be sup- 

to assert. The plain good 

sense still underlying the national 

constitution, its remarkable capac- 

ity of retrieval, militate against 

any such assumption; but that 

the latent tendencies of the race 
30 
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set in this direction, no thoughtful 
observer will be found to deny. 

The invasion of the barbarians 
has been an enigma to many stu- 
dents of history. How, as a mat- 
ter of fact, could civilised Rome, 
the real light of the then existing 
world, be overthrown by the horde 
of savages who broke in upon her 
equilibrised society? How could 
her results be swept away by the 
vast quantity of, so to say, “ in- 
organic” human matter that was 
hurled down upon her? 

What we are spectators of at 
the present hour will help to in- 
form us: there is no invasion from 
without to be dreaded; the de- 
structive power is rising up from 
within, and it is from under our 
very feet, from our own very 
midst, that thirst for enjoyment is 
urging the uncultured, the rudi- 
mentary, creature to sweep the 
higher and more perfectly organ- 
ised possessors away. Wild de 
mocracy is a force that no one 
denies ; so is Niagara, but how to 
canalise it is the query? Mere 
destruction is not an aim; nor is 
one to be discovered in senseless 
enjoyment either. 

And about that there should be 
no mistake. What the dawning 
conception of democracy in the 
mind of universal suffrage leads to, 
is pleasure. What is meant as 
the “right” of evory created man 
is not the faculty to improve, to 
become stronger, greater, worthier ; 
to impress, direct—and (by intel- 
lectual and moral grandeur) de- 
servedly rule the less capable of 
his kind. No; what is meant is 
equality of mere enjoyment,—the 
faculty of enjoying what is not 
deserved, of wasting what is not 
appreciated, but is never to be 
paid for ! 

It is a great question whether 


any form of what is termed govern- 
ment can do much to remedy such 
a social state. Education properly 
directed, reformed in its most 
radical sources, and brought to 
bear upon the child from its cradle, 
—above all, by example,—may do 
something; science, abstract sci- 
ence, may do more. The first step 
to make the Republic “ habitable” 
(according to a word grown fa- 
miliar) is to restore the notion of 
merit as its commanding prineiple ; 
less even the “ virtue” which Mon- 
tesquieu recommended than the 
modern conception of desert— 
namely, excellence achieved, in 
whatsoever field, for the good of 
all, and always subordinate to 
duty. Unselfish excellence! If 
this can be implanted as the vital 
principle, science may contribute - 
largely to the proper comprehen- 
sion of the teaching, for science, in 
all the treasures it brings to the 
Unenlightened, brings above every- 
thing the revelation of the one 
sovereign truth—that Equilibrium 
is the law of creation, and that 
out of equilibrium nothing can 
morally or physically exist. 

In the confusion to which the 
peculiar idea of democracy—enter- 
tained already, and likely to be 
more and more so by universal 
suffrage in France—is leading the 
French nation, what is most needed 
by them is the knowledge of the 
invincible forces which can never 
be defied or disdained. - They are 
disequilibrised, and must learn 
that without equilibrium the very 
world would fall to pieces. Philo- 
sophical engineers say that the Gal- 
erve des Machines of the Champs 
de Mars will have done a vast deal | 
to impress upon untutored minds 
that the laws of equilibrium can 
never be set at nought, 

Mug. B, pg Bury, 
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' MORE ABOUT THE LEPERS AT THE CAPE. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE READERS OF 
‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,’ 


From the Writer of the Article —— at the Cape,” 
in the September N1 , 


THz article in September’s ‘Blackwood’ on the lepers in Robben 
Island has excited an exceptional amount of attention at the Oape, and 
has been followed by an exceptional activity in initiating practical 
remedial measures. I trust that the interest and indignation which 
the subject called forth in England, and which undoubtedly most 
powerfully stimulated public opinion here, may still retain sufficient 
vitality to prevent the colonial authorities from flagging in an under- 
taking materially affecting the alleviation of the appalling sufferings of 
so large a number of human beings. The excuse urged, that prior to 
the publication of the paper in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ the Cape 
powers had taken the subject in hand, is the never-failing-excuse for 
those postponed duties which need an outside impetus ere they are 
brought to accomplishment. I may mention for the satisfaction of 
any possible inquirers, that on two occasions after my inspection of 
the leper wards, I lost no. time in writing down in shorthand a de- 
tailed record of what I had actually witnessed, and of the facts and 
statistics which I had gathered. These I subsequently verified by 
careful investigation, In fact, provided I wrote in good faith, there 
can be no question of my accuracy. But the best evidence is that even 
the local press, the mouthpiece of those who are smarting severely. 
under what they term a “sensational article,” unreservedly admits the 
truth of my statements. 

My great regret, however, now is that I curtailed the record of so 
much which I saw and learned. I did not in the least anticipate that 
the subject would be taken up so warmly in England. . I judged that 
by condensation and by dealing with certain salient features only, the 
article would stand a better chance of being read. Would that 4 had 
been less reticent! the righteously angry horror at home would then 
have been proportionately increased. I showed my MS. to an experi- 
enced doctor, who had carefully investigated the establishment, to 
ensure corrections in technical medical details. His observations were 
to the effect : “You are perfectly accurate as far as you go, but you 
have understated the case—you have let them off far too easily. The 
horrible sights, the dirt, and general condition of the wards, exceed 
anything I have ever seen elsewhere.” 

My mention of the snakes crawling about the’ lepers’ wards at night 
might perhaps justify a suspicion that I was striving after an artistic’ 
effect, which would tend to discredit the whole ; yet my statement was 
literally accurate. I came across several of them in the island, and I 
myself killed one within about 300 yards of the wards, so unusually 
large and loathsome that my recollection of shuddering disgust is still 
vivid, 

In fine, I solemnly adhere to the whole of my original statements. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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And now that ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ has prompted not only a 
burst of repentance, but practical measures of mercy which will lessen 
the miseries of the comparatively large number of lepers in this exten- 
sive colony, and which will probably extend to Natal and other adja- 
cent countries, it would be inexpressibly deplorable were the movement 
allowed to flag for want of a continuance of that active sympathy in 
England which has already achieved somuch. Enterprise and energy 
are not characteristic of Cape Town. 

Should any at home be anxious to forward the cause of the lepers 
either by public or private measures, and should they be desirous of 
any further information or explanation, I will willingly answer inqui- 
ries addressed to me on the subject through Messrs Blackwood, 45 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


Carz Town, 24th Sept. 1889. 


Since writing the above, there are indications that the Leper question 
is here taking a new turn, against which it behoves us to be on our 


A deputation from the inhabitants of Cape Town have waited on the 
Government in order to represent the condition of the establishment in 
Robben Island. The whole tenor of the official replies was that of 
astounding denial, while the statements of the Ministers—especially 
those of the Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg—carry with them a weight 
which renders it incumbent on me to refute them. 

1. Sir Gordon Sprigg concurred with the declaration of the ex-Colonial 
Secretary, Mr Tudhope, that “the article in ‘ Blackwood’ was a gross 
exaggeration.” 

I refer not merely to the evidences of my own accuracy, but to the 
repeated, unanimous, and unreserved plea of “Guilty” originally re- 
turned by the Cape’papers, copies of which I send you. 

2. “The Government had no power to retain the lepers compulsorily 
on Robben Island” (Mr Tudhope, ex-Colonial Secretary), 

The general and loud voice of the public, the tacit admissions by the 
local press-—with the exception of one parenthetical demurrer—the bitter 
lamentations of the lepers, and the distinct, emphatic declarations of 
the Island authorities themselves, form part of my evidence, that prac- 
tically and virtually no leper is allowed to quit his prison. But there 
is even a stronger proof. Can any one in his senses argue that these 
lepers would voluntarily remain to undergo the horrible miseries con- 
fessedly entailed on them by their residence in this Inferno, if they had 
the power to leave it? 

It is, however, quite possible that since the article in ‘ Blackwood’ 
the Government has discovered that by retaining the lepers against 
their will it has been acting illegally. 

3. “The lepers themselves were of the very lowest class of the 
people—black people” (Mr Tudhope). 


I do not think it will be considered that black people have a less - 


claim on our compassion than white people; but I declare the state- 
ment to be painfully inaccurate. I declare that I myself saw sufferers 
there of all shades, from half-breeds to whites. Of pure blacks there 


‘were comparatively few. I enclose a letter—written to me before. 
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‘ Blackwood’s’ article was published—written by a leper with whose 
handwriting I happen to be acquainted. It scarcely seems to be the 
composition of one of the “ very lowest class of the people.” 


** RoBBEN IsLanp, July 8, 1889. 
“To = « # 

Dear Sin,—We acknowledge the zeceipt of certain periodicals sent by 
you the last two boat days. We thank you very much for the same, and 
trust we may have the honour to remain under your sympathy for the future, 
We are, humbly yours, ** *& * & 2,” &, 


4, The lepers “have permission to wander about the island, to fish 
and to amuse themselves in any reasonable way ” (Mr Tudhope). 

It would be equally to the point to represent that neglected patients 
in an advanced state of consumption had opportunities of running 
races and playing at cricket. ; 

5. “The condition of the lepers is infinitely superior on Robben 
Island to that in which they would exist in their own homes” (Mr 
Tudhope ; vide also Sir Gordon Sprigg). 

This is begging the question. But admitting the truth of the 
assertion, could torture be excused by the plea that the boct and 
thumbscrews are less painful than the rack and faggot ? 

Ihe remainder of the arguments scarcely deserve refutation. 

If the public are to be satisfied and silenced by these denials, or 
rather refutations,.then indeed the not unkindly remonstrances of the 
humane in England will have been raised in vain; and the miserable 
lepers on Robben Island, less fortunate than their brethren in Molokai, 
may wring their hands in all the anguish of despair. 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, “ LEPERS AT THE CAPE,” 
in ‘BLackwoop’ ror SEPTEMBER. 


Carz Town, 25¢h Sept, 1889. 


The files of the Cape papers up to date, October 2, received by last 
mail, report that the agitation raised by our article in September, re- 
garding the condition of the Robben Island lepers, still continues, A 
public meeting of the leading citizens of Cape Town had been held, and 
a deputation appointed by it visited Robben Island on October Ist. 
When the mail left, this deputation had still to make its formal report ; 
but from the accounts given by the Cape journals of the sights wit- 
nessed by the deputation, there can be little doubt that local public 
opinion is at last ashamed of the spectacle of suffering to which their 
eyes have been involuntarily opened. It appears that as long ago as 
1885 Dr Ross, an officer under the Colonial Government, had called 
attention to the leper buildings on Robben Island, which he then 
characterised as “a disgrace to the country,” and as being “ literally 
only fit'to be burned down and laid low.” Before the mail left, the 
Cape Town municipality had been informed by the Colonial Secretary 
that the Government was taking steps for the removal of some of the 
— from Robben Island, and for increasing the accommodation for 
epers. : 

. 





[? The original of this letter is now in our possession. —Ep. B.M.] 
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By the last mail the author’of the article which directed attention 
to this painful subject again writes as follows :—: 


Again I send you an addendum to my former leper-information, in. 
the belief that it can scarcely fail to interest you, who, practically, have 
been one of the main agents in alleviating the lot of the sufferers, 

Last week I paid a fourth visit to the Robben Island lepers. The 
authorities had not as yet put into actual execution the improved 
measures which are being initiated ; my identity with the writer of the 
article in ‘ Blackwood’ was not known, and I had exceptional facilities 
for conducting my investigations in a far more thorough, minute, and 

rolonged manner than had been practicable on previous occasions, 

The result is that I have verified every single item of my original 
statement with a certainty beyond all cavil. I have collected evidence, 
both verbal and written, which would cause an English jury to return 
a verdict of “Proven” without leaving the box. Only, I so under/ 
stated the case that the full measure dwarfs my written representa- 
tions. I may add that I have discovered that the Cape Government 
has, for economy’s sake, been clothing the lepers in second-hand,; or 
cast-off, lunatics’ apparel; that only one leper in three has, op‘ an 
average, possessed a single shirt, and that their coats have thus been 
fastened in immediate contact with their bodies. Furthermore, prac- 
tically they have been without any means of washing except in a small 
quantity of cold water out of small metal basins. 

Supposing it were replied: “Granted, but Government is now 
taking complete remedial measures; why make more ado?” I should 
demur to this rejoinder. See the account of the Government inspection 
yesterday, as reported in the Oape newspapers.: Much has been got up 
for mere “spangle and gallery show.” The authorities, and even the 
Cape public, are actuated little by conscientiousness, but much by 
consciousness—by consciousness of deserved shame at the just censure 
passed in England. Like all colonies, they are susceptible, whatever 
their defiant disclaimers, to the social reproofs of the mother country ; 
and if the latter now professes herself satisfied, I fear the condition of 
the lepers will once more lapse into its former evil state. 

One word of egotism, which, however, is not alien tothe interests of 
the subject. ‘I have never been, I regret to say, in the least degree a 
philanthropist ; I have never even participated in such generous work. 
But the leper subject was, as it were, cast into my very hands, and I 
dared not steel my heart against it. Yet the fact of previous non- 
participation would almost free me from the unpractical sefitiment 
and morbid sensitiveness apt to beset old workers in the cause of 
humanity. 

In the interests of simple justice, I am desirous of pointing out that 


one dostor—Dr Wynne, Junior Superintendent’ Surgeon of Robben . 


BV, 


Island—has for years past evidenced the greatest sympathy for the 
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sufferings of his patients, unremitting efforts for their relief, and i] 


untiring anxiety for their welfare. Would that this ‘eulogy were ote 
« pie 


extensive application ! ~ ‘Hel 
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